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FROM  THE  EDITORS 


As  the  Navy,  the  Naval  War  College  in  particular,  continues  to  work  toward  the 
articulation  of  a  new  maritime  strategy,  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  that  such  a 
strategy  will  encompass  more  than  the  Navy  itself.  Admiral  Michael  Mullen, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  has  introduced  the  concept  of  the  “thousand-ship 
navy”  in  order  to  underline  the  vital  role  of  international  cooperation  in  the 
maritime  domain  to  meet  the  threats  of  today  and  tomorrow.  But  critical  to  this 
vision  as  well  is  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard — a  force  larger  and  more  capable  than 
many  of  the  world’s  navies,  and  one  whose  multiple  and  in  some  cases  unique 
missions  have  only  gained  in  relevance  and  importance  in  the  current  strategic 
environment.  Vice  Admiral  Vivien  Crea,  Vice  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
offers  an  authoritative  and  timely  account  of  the  role  that  service  is  currently 
playing  as  a  component  of  our  National  Fleet  in  support  of  homeland  security, 
the  safeguarding  of  order  throughout  the  maritime  domain,  and  international 
cooperation  in  the  global  war  on  terror. 

Contributing  further  to  the  current  debate  on  national  maritime  strategy  is 
Roger  W.  Barnett,  professor  emeritus  at  the  Naval  War  College,  who  offers  a  use¬ 
ful  reminder  of  the  importance  of  ensuring  congruity  between  any  new  mari¬ 
time  strategy  and  the  traditions  or  “culture”  of  the  Navy  and  the  sea  services 
generally.  Professor  Craig  Allen,  current  holder  of  the  Charles  H.  Stockton  Chair 
in  International  Law  at  the  Naval  War  College,  extends  and  deepens  several  re¬ 
cent  discussions  in  this  journal  of  the  Proliferation  Security  Initiative,  one  of  the 
most  innovative  and  successful  recent  examples  of  U.S.  Navy-led  international 
maritime  cooperation.  This  is  an  area,  it  may  be  added,  in  which  the  Center  for 
Naval  Warfare  Studies  has  been  centrally  involved  over  the  last  several  years 
through  sponsorship  of  an  intensive  wargaming  program  for  civilian  agency  of¬ 
ficials  as  well  as  naval  officers  from  a  variety  of  the  participating  countries. 

The  current  issue  of  the  Review  also  features  more  contributions  by  associates 
of  the  China  Maritime  Studies  Institute  (CMSI),  a  new  research  center  within  the 
Center  for  Naval  Warfare  Studies  specializing  in  analysis  of  Chinese-language 
military  publications.  Andrew  S.  Erickson  and  Lyle  J.  Goldstein  (CMSI’s  first  di¬ 
rector)  provide  a  detailed  survey  of  the  Chinese  nuclear  submarine  program  as 
discussed  in  this  literature  over  the  last  several  years.  Lieutenant  Michael  C. 
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Grubb,  USN,  a  submarine  officer  with  a  background  in  naval  architecture  and 
marine  engineering,  provides  a  unique  analysis  of  the  global  merchant  shipping 
industry  and  the  role  it  might  play  in  a  hypothetical  Chinese  blockade  of  Taiwan. 
The  Review  is  pleased  to  open  its  pages  to  Naval  War  College  students  like  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Grubb,  and  we  hope  to  see  more  such  work  in  the  future. 

Finally,  special  acknowledgement  should  also  be  made  of  the  timely  and  care¬ 
ful  analysis  of  key  organizational  issues  in  the  area  of  military  medicine  by  three 
current  or  retired  senior  officers  in  the  Navy’s  Medical  Corps,  Captain  Arthur  M. 
Smith,  Captain  David  A.  Lane,  and  Vice  Admiral  James  A.  Zimble.  Their  advo¬ 
cacy  of  “purple  medicine”  is  certain  to  be  an  important  contribution  in  an  on¬ 
going  debate  on  this  matter  within  the  Department  of  Defense. 

1990S  MARITIME  STRATEGY:  NEWPORT  PAPER  27 

U.S.  Naval  Strategy  in  the  1990s:  Selected  Documents,  edited  by  John  B.  Hattendorf, 
the  Naval  War  College’s  Ernest  J.  King  Professor  of  Maritime  History,  is  now  avail¬ 
able  on  the  Press  website  and  in  print  (directly  distributed  to  series  subscribers). 
The  volume  collects  documents  reflecting  the  evolution  of  official  thinking 
within  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  during  the  post-Cold  War  era  concern¬ 
ing  the  fundamental  missions  and  strategy  of  the  sea  services.  It  forms  part  of  a 
larger  project  bringing  greater  transparency  to  a  dimension  of  our  naval  history 
that  is  now  seen  as  having  urgent  interest.  Professor  Hattendorf  initiated  the  under¬ 
taking  with  his  authoritative  study  in  Newport  Paper  19  (2004)  of  the  Maritime 
Strategy  of  the  1980s.  In  Newport  Paper  27,  covering  the  1990s,  he  has  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  first  time  in  a  single  publication  all  the  major  naval  strategy  and  pol¬ 
icy  statements  of  that  decade. 

TSUNAMI  ASSISTANCE:  NEWPORT  PAPER  28 

Newport  Paper  28,  Waves  of  Hope:  The  U.S.  Navy’s  Response  to  the  Tsunami  in 
Northern  Indonesia — the  first  comprehensive  history  and  analysis  of  Operation 
Unified  Assistance  in  late  2004  and  early  2005 — is  available  online  and  in 
print.  Dr.  Bruce  Elleman,  a  research  professor  in  the  Department  of  Maritime 
History  at  the  Naval  War  College,  has  produced  a  valuable  and  unique  study, 
drawing  upon  a  variety  of  internal  Navy  documents,  oral  histories,  and  inter¬ 
views  with  senior  officers,  including  Admiral  Vern  Clark.  It  will  prove  of  imme¬ 
diate  benefit  to  planners  in  the  naval  and  joint  world  of  the  U.S.  military,  as  well 
as  to  those  of  other  nations  potentially  interested  in  exploiting  its  lessons  to  im¬ 
prove  their  own  capabilities  in  the  frequently  neglected  yet  vital — indeed,  life¬ 
saving — military  mission  of  humanitarian  assistance. 
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LEADERSHIP  AND  DECISION 

A  reader  has  kindly  drawn  our  attention  to  a  quotation  attribution  in  Mackubin 
Owens’s  “Rumsfeld,  the  Generals,  and  the  State  of  U.S.  Civil-Military  Relations,” 
in  our  Autumn  2006  issue.  Professor  Owens  has  followed  up  and  tells  us:  “In  my 
piece,  I  quoted  General  Tony  Zinni  as  saying  that  Sec.  Rumsfeld  was  ‘incompe¬ 
tent,  strategically,  operationally,  and  tactically.’  In  fact,  it  was  Army  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  Paul  Eaton  who  made  the  comment.  I  apologize  for  the  error.” 


Rear  Admiral  Jacob  L.  Shuford  was  commissioned  in 
1974  from  the  Naval  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
program  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina.  His  initial 
assignment  was  to  USS  Blakely  (FF  1072).  In  1979 , 
following  a  tour  as  Operations  and  Plans  Officer  for 
Commander,  Naval  Forces  Korea,  he  was  selected  as  an 
Olmsted  Scholar  and  studied  two  years  in  France  at  the 
Paris  Institute  of  Political  Science.  He  also  holds 
master's  degrees  in  public  administration  (finance) 
from  Harvard  and  in  national  security  studies  and 
strategy  from  the  Naval  War  College,  where  he 
graduated  with  highest  distinction. 

After  completing  department  head  tours  in  USS  Deyo 
(DD  989)  and  in  USS  Mahan  (DDG  42),  he  com¬ 
manded  USS  Aries  (PHM5).  His  first  tour  in  Washing¬ 
ton  included  assignments  to  the  staff  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  and  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  as  speechwriter,  special  assistant,  and  per¬ 
sonal  aide  to  the  Secretary. 

Rear  Admiral  Shuford  returned  to  sea  in  1992  to  com¬ 
mand  USS  Rodney  M.  Davis  (FFG  60).  He  assumed 
command  of  USS  Gettysburg  (CG  64)  in  January  1998, 
deploying  ten  months  later  to  Fifth  and  Sixth  Fleet  oper¬ 
ating  areas  as  Air  Warfare  Commander  (AWC)for  the 
USS  Enterprise  Strike  Group.  The  ship  was  awarded  the 
Battle  Efficiency  “E”  for  Cruiser  Destroyer  Group  12. 
Returning  to  the  Pentagon  and  the  Navy  Staff,  he  di¬ 
rected  the  Surface  Combatant  Force  Level  Study.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  task,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Plans  and  Policy 
Division  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  Navy's  Roles  and  Mis¬ 
sions  Organization.  He  finished  his  most  recent  Pentagon 
tour  as  a  division  chief  in  J8 — the  Force  Structure,  Re¬ 
sources  and  Assessments  Directorate  of  the  Joint  Staff — 
primarily  in  the  theater  air  and  missile  defense  mission 
area.  His  most  recent  Washington  assignment  was  to 
the  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs  as  Director  of  Senate 
Liaison. 

In  October  2001  he  assumed  duties  as  Assistant  Com¬ 
mander,  Navy  Personnel  Command  for  Distribution.  Rear 
Admiral  Shuford  assumed  command  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Carrier  Strike  Group  in  August  2003.  He  be¬ 
came  the  fifty-first  President  of  the  Naval  War  College 
on  12  August  2004. 
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Toward  a  Coherent  Education  Strategy  in  the  Navy 

Everything  in  war  is  very  simple,  but  the  simplest  thing  is  difficult.  The 
difficulties  accumulate  and  end  by  producing  a  kind  of  friction.  .  .  .  This 
tremendous  friction  ...  is  everywhere  in  contact  with  chance,  and 
brings  about  effects  that  cannot  be  measured.  .  .  .  Moreover,  every  war 
is  rich  in  unique  episodes. 

CARL  VON  CLAUSEWITZ,  On  War 

THERE  HAVE  BEEN  A  NUMBER  of  attempts  over  the  past  decade  to 
create  a  coherent  and  comprehensive  education  policy  for  the  Navy  and  a  strat¬ 
egy  to  implement  it.  Efforts  over  the  past  year  have  been  very  encouraging,  and  it 
appears  that  we  may  well  be  moving  toward  realizing  this  objective.  In  his  Guid¬ 
ance  for  2007,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (CNO)  has  advanced  the  primary 
objective  of  completing  and  executing  a  Navy  Education  Strategy  that  emphasizes 
“critical  thinking,  leadership,  cultural  awareness,  jointness,  innovation,  and 
adaptability.”  One  certain  thing  that  this  strategy  must  do  is  to  ensure  an  inventory 
of  leaders  who  are  capable  of  burning  through  Clausewitz’s  “fog  and  friction”  and 
accomplishing  those  things  that  are  “simple  yet  profoundly  difficult.”  There  is  a 
scale  of  difficulty  across  the  constituent  continuum  of  war  and  diplomacy. 

Tactics  are  simple,  operational  command  and  control  more  difficult,  and  a 
grasp  of  the  strategic  more  difficult  still.  It  is  in  the  realm  of  strategy,  Clausewitz 
contends  in  his  chapter  on  military  genius,  that  the  greatest  demand  war  places 
on  its  practitioners  is  to  be  found — “the  region  dominated  by  the  powers  of  in¬ 
tellect.”  This  realm  is  so  challenging  and  vexing  because  it  deals  with  the  limits  of 
knowledge,  the  unknown,  and  the  unknowable.  While  we  cannot  know  specifics 
about  the  future,  we  can  know  the  past  and  how  it  is  likely  to  shape  the  future. 
And  certainly  we  must  know  our  profession,  but  as  importantly  at  the  strategic 
level,  we  must  know  how  effectively  to  convey  critical  perspectives  of  our  profes¬ 
sion  to  those  outside  of  it:  a  strategic  leader  must  be  able  to  think  about  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  terms  beyond  his  or  her  own  personal  and  limited  training  and 
experience.  Education  gives  a  leader  the  tools  to  do  that. 
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Our  education  institutions,  from  the  Naval  Academy  to  the  Naval  Postgraduate 
School,  Naval  War  College,  and  Senior  Enlisted  Academy,  each  individually  pro¬ 
vides  the  most  sought-after  learning  programs  among  the  services.  They  produce 
a  small  cadre  of  enlisted  and  officer  warriors  capable  of  leading  at  the  operational 
and  strategic  levels.  But  the  Navy’s  senior  leadership  recognizes  that  it  needs  more 
leaders  who  bring  more  fully  developed  competencies  to  these  complex  tasks.  This 
demand  occurs  at  the  same  time  the  Navy  is  tailoring  its  Total  Force  and  putting 
fewer  people  on  each  ship,  in  each  squadron,  and  in  each  headquarters  staff.  All 
this — in  an  era  where  image,  information,  and  influence  move  with  instantaneity 
and  without  regard  to  borders — places  an  absolute  premium  on  a  comprehensively 
educated  force.  It  is  an  era  where  any  tactical  action  can  have  strategic  effects.  Any 
soldier,  sailor,  airman,  or  Marine  could  well  find  himself  or  herself  at  a  strategic 
inflection  point,  where  the  next  word  or  motion,  thought,  or  action  could  either 
significantly  advance — or  undermine — a  national  objective. 

Our  nation’s  military  leadership  has  recognized  that  the  current  force  and 
how  we  deploy  and  employ  it  must  be  transformed  to  respond  to  this  new  secu¬ 
rity  environment — and  we  have  worked  on  this  hard  for  most  of  the  past  decade. 
We  have  moved  away  from  the  models  of  Sir  Frederick  Fanchester — that  is,  of 
attrition  warfare,  where  large  aggregations  of  forces  moved  in  concert,  where 
training  and  rigid  doctrinal  response  were  absolutely  paramount  to  success,  and 
where  a  few  broadly  educated  leaders  at  the  very  top,  connected  to  a  hierarchical 
information,  command,  and  control  system,  were  sufficient  to  generate  and,  very 
deliberately,  move  mass.  Reliance  on  these  approaches  is  no  longer  adequate.  In¬ 
creasingly  military  force  will  be  employed  in  integrated  strategic  concert  with 
national  and  international  diplomatic,  informational,  and  economic  levers  to 
achieve  specific  political  effects.  It  will  be  strategically  dispersed,  more  effectively 
engaged,  and  increasingly  reliant  upon  sustained  relationships,  enabled  by  a 
more  comprehensive  understanding  of  partners  as  well  as  competitors.  Com¬ 
mand  and  control  of  these  forces  will  flatten,  and  responsibilities  and  authori¬ 
ties  will  devolve  accordingly,  placing  a  premium  on  individual  awareness, 
initiative,  creative  thinking,  and  good  judgment.  This  force,  I  contend,  will  be 
characterized  by  strategic-mindedness — and  must  be  very  well  educated.  This 
must  be  recognized  as  a  key  precept  to  our  strategy. 

An  education  strategy  must  be  accompanied  by  strategic  governance.  As  long 
as  the  key  education  institutions  and  numerous  programs,  from  accessions 
through  executive  levels,  remain  independent  and  plan,  program,  and  execute  in 
relative  isolation,  the  Navy’s  education  investment  will  not  be  fully  leveraged 
against  tomorrow’s  opportunities  and  challenges.  The  good  news  is  that  most  of 
the  pieces  are  in  place.  The  Naval  War  College,  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School,  the 
Naval  Service  Training  Command,  the  Senior  Enlisted  Academy,  and  the  Naval 
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Academy  have  begun  collaborating  more  routinely  to  produce  the  multiple  ele¬ 
ments  required  for  success.  Previous  “President’s  Forums”  have  detailed  the 
management  mechanisms  and  policy  objectives  constituting  the  Professional 
Military  Education  (PME)  Continuum,  the  policies  defining  the  Path  to 
Jointness,  the  Navy’s  initiative  to  establish  a  coherent  Leadership  Continuum  re¬ 
flected  by  its  development  of  the  Joint  Force  Maritime  Component  Commander 
(JFMCC)  courses,  the  College’s  complete  restructuring  of  the  Intermediate  and 
Senior  War  College  courses,  and  its  aggressive  investment  to  make  its  educational 
products  easily  accessible  to  the  waterfront  and  around  the  world  through  a  distance¬ 
learning  model  that  sets  a  standard  for  the  nation.  These  initiatives  are  enabled 
by  a  broad  and  complex  set  of  activities.  They  are  different  from  complementary 
training  activities  in  terms  of  concept,  processes,  execution,  and  outcomes.  The 
system  of  governance  our  strategy  demands  must  take  this  fundamental  fact 
into  account. 

In  terms  of  ultimate  outcomes,  I  believe  our  educational  strategy  should  di¬ 
rectly  contribute  to  a  Navy  that: 

•  Possesses  sufficient  intellectual  capacity  to  meet  unforeseen  challenges  in 
an  increasingly  complex  and  uncertain  global  environment,  and  sufficient 
to  overcome  any  challenge  to  our  nation’s  maritime  security. 

•  Attracts  and  retains  men  and  women  imbued  with  a  commitment  to  selfless 
service  and  capable  of  becoming  critical  thinkers  and  experts  in  the 
profession  of  arms. 

•  Values  and  develops  people  who  are  of  strong  moral  character  and  integrity, 
possess  an  absolute  sense  of  personal  honor,  exhibit  physical  and  moral 
courage,  and  act  ethically  as  a  matter  of  instinct. 

•  Is  inherently  joint. 

•  Manages  education  as  a  strategic  investment  in  its  future. 

•  Is  “branded”  as  a  force  of  broadly  educated  professionals  doing 
intellectually  challenging  work. 

•  Is  innovative  and  bold  but  able  to  calculate  risk  versus  reward. 

•  Is  able  to  sustain  and  advance  our  technological  advantage. 

Furthermore,  this  strategy  should  also  be  guided  by  several  key  principles. 
First,  education  is  used  to  develop  leaders  to  their  full  potential,  with  the  profes¬ 
sional  qualifications  and  competencies  needed  in  the  maritime  and  joint  envi¬ 
ronments.  In  this  regard,  a  key  corporate  objective  should  be  to  develop  the 
largest  possible  body  of  fully  qualified  and  inherently  joint  leaders — officers, 
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enlisted,  and  civilians  alike — suitable  for  service,  joint,  multinational,  and  inter¬ 
agency  command  and  staff  positions. 

Leadership  development — expanded  to  include  confidence  to  operate  in  chaotic 
environments  and  mastery  of  dynamic,  networked  political  and  command-and- 
control  systems — is  a  unifying  objective  of  professional  military  education. 

Professional  military  education  is  continuous  across  a  career,  and  the  Navy 
should  systematically  identify,  at  every  level  of  this  continuum,  those  individu¬ 
als  who  are  most  likely  to  benefit  from  specific  additional  educational  invest¬ 
ments  as  they  progress  toward  leadership  at  the  highest  levels  of  responsibility  in 
Navy,  joint,  multinational,  and  interagency  assignments. 

Diversity  of  thought  and  perspective  is  critical  to  an  effective  Navy.  It  is  a 
product  of  multiple  educational  and  experiential  pathways  and  of  engagement 
in  extended  interaction  with  peers  in  academic,  business,  and  government  cir¬ 
cles  worldwide. 

Service  education  is  the  foundation  of  joint  military  education.  While  Naval 
Professional  Military  Education  is  the  principal  armature  of  career  develop¬ 
ment,  the  Navy’s,  Defense  Department’s,  and  American  educational  system’s 
undergraduate,  graduate,  certificate,  and  nondegree  programs  should  also  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  critical  components  of  a  broadly  educated  force. 

Joint  education  is  the  critical  enabler  to  affect  joint  warfighting  capability: 
“The  future  of  national  and  international  security  lies  in  interoperability  and 
cooperation  among  the  Services,  the  interagency,  international  partners  and 

non-governmental  organizations But  we  are  only  as  good  as  the  contribution 

we  make  to  the  overall  effort”  ( CNO  Guidance,  2006).  Education  of  leaders  must 
be  accomplished  within  this  context,  developing  concurrently  both  service  and 
joint  competencies,  throughout  the  learning  continuum. 

Language,  regional  expertise,  and  cultural  awareness  are  required  for  the 
global  mission  that  falls  particularly  to  our  sailors.  The  Navy  should  develop  a 
Total  Force  that  possesses  foundational  and  graduated  regional  expertise  and 
cultural  awareness,  viewed  as  “critical  warfighting  skills,”  complemented  by  spe¬ 
cialists  who  possess  foreign  language  expertise  and  profound  understanding  of 
specific  regimes  and  cultures. 

Technological  advantage  must  be  at  the  core  of  our  education  strategy.  An  en¬ 
during  strength  of  the  Navy  has  been  its  ability  to  develop  and  exploit  new  technol¬ 
ogies.  Sustaining  and  extending  this  relative  advantage  demand  continued  focus  on 
technical  education,  balanced  by  the  equal  demands  for  breadth  and  perspectives 
yielded  by  liberal- arts  curricula.  Achieving  this  balance  is  a  key  element  of  diversity. 

A  Continuum  of  Learning  is  necessary  to  develop  fully  the  potential  of  the 
Total  Force,  and  mechanisms  must  be  put  in  place  to  ensure  that  learning  occurs 
throughout  a  career,  as  leaders  develop  over  time,  acquiring  and  performing 
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progressively  more  complex  and  demanding  skills  and  responsibilities.  Five  dis¬ 
tinct  levels  of  education  constitute  the  learning  continuum:  introductory,  pri¬ 
mary,  intermediate,  senior,  and  executive.  Multiple  learning  pathways  must  be 
provided  and  individual  experience  or  self-development  credited  for  formal  ed¬ 
ucation  whenever  equivalent  outcomes  have  been  achieved  and  demonstrated. 

Active  learning  is  more  effective  than  passive  learning.  To  this  end,  the  Navy 
should  employ  the  full  range  of  educational  opportunities,  from  the  traditional 
classroom  to  distance  learning  via  either  a  virtual  group  or  individual,  self-paced, 
or  computer-based  education.  Educational  outcomes  should  be  assessed  on  the 
basis  of  what  has  been  learned,  instead  of  simply  read  or  remembered. 

Self-development  is  the  critical  enabler  in  producing  a  partnership  between 
the  Navy  and  the  individual  sailor  in  education.  The  Navy  must  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  an  individual  to  prepare  for  greater  responsibilities  and  authorities 
through  self-directed  activity  and  study.  The  framework  for  success  in  self¬ 
development  is  built  on  the  commanding  officer’s  and  command  master  chief’s 
leadership  and  involvement,  specifically  the  commander’s  creation  of  an  envi¬ 
ronment  where  self-development  is  both  prized  and  expected. 

Flagship  educational  institutions  need  to  be  the  engine  that  ensures  the  core 
competencies  are  taught,  learned,  and  assessed.  The  importance  of  institutional 
integrity  of  the  Navy’s  flagship  institutions — the  Naval  Academy,  the  Naval 
Postgraduate  School,  and  the  Naval  War  College — must  be  recognized,  pre¬ 
served,  and  enhanced. 

Finally,  the  term  “military  genius”  permeates  the  entirety  of  Clausewitz’s  semi¬ 
nal  treatise  On  War.  He  carefully  noted  that  it  is  in  fact  the  product  of  rich  experi¬ 
ence  and  applicable  training.  But  he  also  stated,  “The  knowledge  needed  by  a 
senior  commander  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  it  can  only  be  attained  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  talent,  through  the  medium  of  reflection,  study  and  thought:  an  intellectual 
instinct  which  extracts  the  essence  from  the  phenomena  of  life,  as  a  bee  sucks 
honey  from  a  flower.”  A  Navy  education  strategy  and  governance  that  not  only  ac¬ 
knowledges  this  but  embraces  it  and  makes  it  the  foundation  of  an  inventory  of 
leaders  for  whom  operational  and  strategic  leadership  is  a  core  competency  is  an 
approach  that  will  deliver  joint  warfighting  capabilities  across  the  spectrum,  from 
the  simple  to  the  difficult,  in  advance  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  future. 


Rear  Admiral,  U.S.  Navy 
President,  Naval  War  College 
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Guard  aviator,  Vice  Admiral  Crea  is  a  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  Sloan  Fellow  and  holds  masters 
degrees  from  MIT  and  Central  Michigan  University 
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A  Flexible  Force  for  National  Security 
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he  U.S.  Coast  Guard  is  a  flexible  and  effective  force  for  national  security  in 

an  era  when  the  demands  for  adaptive  and  agile  capabilities  have  increased 
dramatically.  The  growing  awareness  of  the  need  for  heightened  international 
maritime  security,  the  challenges  of  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism,  the  growth 
and  reshaping  of  maritime  trade,  other  security  trends  and  dynamics,  and  ex¬ 
panded  humanitarian-response  needs  have  all  but  ensured  the  emergence  of  the 
Coast  Guard — the  smallest  of  the  five  U.S.  armed  forces — as  a  vital  force  for 
America’s  twenty-first-century  security  and  safety,  as  well  as  for  safeguarding 
good  order  throughout  the  maritime  domain. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  always  played  key  roles  in  the  protection  of  the  U.S. 
homeland  and  has  been  entrusted  with  five  fundamental  missions:  Maritime  Se¬ 
curity,  National  Defense,  Maritime  Safety,  Protection  of  Natural  Resources,  and 
Maritime  Mobility.  While  all  are  inextricably  linked  to  the  good  order  of  the  U.S. 
and  global  maritime  domains,  the  Maritime  Security  and  National  Defense  mis¬ 
sions  in  particular  represent  our  service’s  direct  contribution  to  the  National 
Strategy  for  Maritime  Security  approved  by  President  Bush  in  2005.  Our  mari¬ 
time  security  goals  include  reducing  America’s  vulnerability  to  terrorism  by  pre¬ 
venting  waterborne  terrorist  attacks;  securing  maritime  borders  by  halting  the 
flow  of  illegal  aliens  and  contraband;  preventing  violations  of  our  exclusive  eco¬ 
nomic  zone;  and  suppressing  maritime  violations  of  federal  law.  The  Coast 
Guard’s  National  Defense  goals  include  defending  the  nation  and  enhancing  re¬ 
gional  stability  in  support  of  the  National  Security  Strategy  and  National  Mili¬ 
tary  Strategy  through  our  unique,  relevant,  and  nonredundant  capabilities  and 
authorities. 
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In  partnership  with  the  U.S.  Navy,  we  are  committed  to  the  National  Fleet  initia¬ 
tive  to  foster  seamless  compatibility  across  America’s  maritime  and  naval  defense 
systems  while  avoiding  mission  requirement  gaps  as  well  as  redundancies.  Increas¬ 
ingly,  our  National  Fleet  contributions  link  us  to  the  combatant  commanders,  as 
well  as  other  U.S.  joint  and  coalition  forces. 

Central  to  our  ongoing  and  future  contributions  to  the  National  Fleet  is  the 
DEEPWATER  acquisition  program,  which  is  modernizing  and  equipping  the 
Coast  Guard  for  the  threats  and  hazards  of  the  future. 

SHIFTING  DEMANDS 

Three  core  demands  drive  the  requirement  to  reshape  the  Coast  Guard  and  to 
augment  our  ability  to  be  a  central  force  for  flexible  response  to  provide  for  na¬ 
tional  security. 

The  first  is  associated  with  the  post-9/ 1 1  environment.  The  protection  of  the 
homeland  in  response  to  asymmetric  attacks  on  U.S.  territory  has  become  a  core 
strategic  challenge.  To  respond  to  this  challenge,  the  Department  of  Homeland 
Security  (DHS)  was  created,  a  new  unified  Northern  Command  (NORTH- 
COM)  was  created,  and  the  Coast  Guard  was  shifted  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  the  DHS.  The  service  has  become  a  key  catalyst  in  providing 
capabilities  to  accomplish  DHS  and  NORTHCOM  missions. 

The  9/11  attacks  caused  a  tremendous  shift  in  our  missions  and  tasks  balance. 
Resources  committed  to  port  security  spiked  from  2  percent  of  the  service  total  on 
10  September  to  60  percent  within  a  matter  of  days,  and  there  they  remained  for 
months.  Since  then,  homeland  security  operations  have  leveled  off  to  a  sustainable 
28  percent,  but  that  change  in  emphasis  is  permanent — the  “new  normalcy,”  as 
former  Coast  Guard  Commandant  Admiral  James  M.  Loy  characterized  it.  The 
law  that  created  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security  and  transferred  the 
Coast  Guard  there  in  2003  directed  the  service  to  maintain  all  former  missions 
while  taking  on  the  formidable  task  of  securing  361  U.S.  ports  and  more  than 
ninety-five  thousand  miles  of  coastline. 

The  need  to  protect  the  homeland  in  the  context  of  the  “long  war”  against  ter¬ 
rorism  has  been  a  key  force  for  change  in  the  Coast  Guard.  Although  our  initial 
response  to  this  new  terrorism  threat  temporarily  drained  resources  from  other 
mission  areas,  we  have  worked  to  restore  the  maritime  safety  and  security  mis¬ 
sion  balance.  Congress  and  the  administration  have  provided  critical  funding 
support.  New  and  more  capable  assets  have  been  added,  and  all  of  our  resources 
present  a  multimission  capability  that  can  instantly  and  flexibly  surge  from 
search  and  rescue,  to  restoration  of  our  ports  and  waterways,  to  response  to  avert 
a  threat  to  our  homeland  security.  New  intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnais¬ 
sance  (ISR)  and  command-and-control  (C2)  capabilities  have  enhanced  our 
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ability  to  identify  potential  threats  and  to  manage  assets  to  respond  to  those 
threats. 

Collaboration  with  federal,  state,  and  local  authorities  has  greatly  expanded 
to  improve  security  in  our  ports  and  coastal  waterways.  Strategic  engagement 
with  the  Navy  and  NORTHCOM  has  been  intensified.  We  are  carefully  design¬ 
ing  and  building  a  maritime  regime  that  through  regulation,  international  en¬ 
gagement,  and  collaboration  with  private  industry  and  federal,  state,  and  local 
partners  seeks  to  push  our  borders  off  shore,  to  identify  and  mitigate  threats  be¬ 
fore  they  reach  our  nation’s  ports  and  waterways.  We  also  have  refined  processes, 
improved  maritime  domain  awareness  and  information  sharing,  and  developed 
stronger  partnerships  at  federal,  state,  and  local  agency  levels  and  also  with  in¬ 
dustry  and  private  organizations  at  home  and  overseas. 

The  second  demand  has  been  to  recast  the  Coast  Guard’s  role  in  trade  secu¬ 
rity.  Shipping  is  at  the  heart  of  global  trade.  Most  international  trade — about  90 
percent  of  the  total  by  volume — is  carried  by  sea.  About  half  of  the  world’s  trade 
by  value  and  90  percent  of  the  general  cargo  is  now  transported  in  containers,  a 
dramatic  shift  in  the  nature  of  the  global  supply  chain  fueling  hyper-globalization. 
Supply  chains  that  feed  components  and  finished  products  to  users  on  a  just- 
in-time  and  just-enough  basis  have  become  critical  to  streamlining  efficiencies 
in  modern  manufacturing  and  service  industries.  Seaborne  trade  and  its  land 
connections  in  the  global  supply  chain  have  become  increasingly  efficient,  large 
in  scale,  and  open  to  exploitation. 

The  confluence  of  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade,  the  shift  toward 
containerization,  the  shift  in  manufacturing  and  production  models,  and  the 
rise  of  megaports  has  created  a  new  and  complex  maritime  security  environ¬ 
ment.  The  long-standing  threat  of  piracy  and  also  of  terrorists  with  potential  ac¬ 
cess  to  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (WMD)  and  waterborne  improvised 
explosive  devices  (WBIEDs),  perhaps  funded  by  illicit  activities,  elevates  the  im¬ 
portance  of  maritime  security  significantly. 

The  dramatic  upsurge  in  global  maritime  trade  is  creating  a  new  strategic  en¬ 
vironment  within  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  leading  the  efforts  to  shape  a  more 
effective  and  enhanced  maritime  security  regime  or  system.  The  creation  of  a 
maritime  security  regime  is  an  enterprise  that  must  blend  the  activities  of  and 
achieve  a  balance  between  the  commercial,  civilian,  law  enforcement,  and 
quasi-military  domains.  The  challenges  of  the  twenty-first  century  uniquely  po¬ 
sition  the  Coast  Guard  as  the  nation’s  choice  maritime  security  force  due  to  our 
multimission,  maritime,  and  military  capabilities  developed  in  more  than  216 
years  of  service,  and  to  our  unique  synergies  as  a  military  service,  law  enforce¬ 
ment  and  regulatory  authority,  and  member  of  the  national  intelligence 
community. 
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The  third  demand  is  the  growing  significance  of  the  Coast  Guard  in  interna¬ 
tional  engagement.  The  Global  War  on  Terrorism  and  maritime  trade  and  secu¬ 
rity  demands  have  placed  the  service  in  the  vortex  of  a  new  international 
dynamic.  Fighting  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  means  that  our  overseas  en¬ 
gagement  in  places  like  Iraq  and  the  Middle  East  has  been  enhanced,  as  well  as 
our  role  with  allies  in  the  Pacific,  Europe,  the  Caribbean,  and  Africa.  Our  unique 
skill  sets  of  working  with  the  commercial  sector,  our  law-enforcement  authori¬ 
ties,  the  manner  in  which  we  serve  as  a  model  for  overseas  navies  concerned  with 
coastal  defense,  and  our  seamless  transition  to  a  military  role  with  the  Navy  and 
other  joint  and  international  forces  are  of  increasing  significance. 

For  example,  law-enforcement  agencies  in  the  northeastern  United  States  and 
Canada  are  working  more  closely  together  to  share  terrorist-related  intelligence 
and  information.  The  idea  of  a  regional  approach  to  homeland  security  is  one 
that  is  very  important. 

Moreover,  our  role  in  Iraq  has  been  to  provide  capabilities  that  capitalize  on 
our  special  competencies  for  operating  in  the  littorals — particularly  patrol 
boats  and  small  craft  designed  to  operate  in  riverine  and  brown-water  regions. 
Working  with  the  Navy,  the  Coast  Guard  offers  extensive  experience  gained 
from  boarding  vessels  to  stop  drug  smugglers,  illegal  migrants,  and  other  illicit 
activities,  and  our  understanding  of  the  littoral  operational  environment  is  sec¬ 
ond  to  none. 

At  the  peak  of  Operation  IRAQI  FREEDOM  (OIF)  in  2003,  the  Coast  Guard  had 
1,250  personnel  deployed,  including  about  five  hundred  reservists.  We  continue 
to  operate  six  Island-class  1 10-foot  patrol  boats  in  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  also  de¬ 
ploy  two  law-enforcement  detachments  (LEDETs)  on  board  U.S.  Navy  and  co¬ 
alition  ships.  The  patrol  boats  perform  a  variety  of  important  missions, 
including  offshore  oil  platform  protection,  maritime-interdiction  and  shipping 
escort  missions,  and  port-security  assets  for  deployed  forces.  We  also  continue 
to  play  a  critical  role  in  training  Iraqi  navy  and  marine  forces  to  facilitate  mis¬ 
sion  transition. 

Another  example  of  Coast  Guard  operations  conducted  in  non-U.S.  waters 
is  to  patrol  and  protect  major  trade  chokepoints,  through  which  much  of  the 
world’s  commerce  passes.  Many  foreign  navies  and  coast  guards  work  in  closer 
cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  than  with  the  U.S.  Navy,  which  has  the 
primary  responsibility  for  naval  force  projection  and  sea-lane  security.  Since 
the  1990s,  Coast  Guard  cutters  have  deployed  with  Navy  battle,  strike,  and  ex¬ 
peditionary  groups  in  order  to  build  relationships  and  train  with  smaller  na¬ 
vies,  as  host  nations  are  often  more  willing  to  allow  a  white-hulled  cutter  into 
port  than  a  haze-gray  U.S.  warship — as  evidenced  by  the  visit  of  a  Coast  Guard 
high-endurance  cutter  and  buoy  tender  to  China  in  summer  2006,  as  well  as 
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operations  by  medium-endurance  cutters  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  in  support  of  U.S.  European  Command. 

Still  another  example  was  the  Coast  Guard’s  participation  in  CHOKEPOINT 
’04,  a  multinational  exercise  designed  to  test  the  ability  of  allied  countries  to 
share  intelligence  information,  track,  and  take  down  a  vessel  suspected  of  carry¬ 
ing  material  used  to  make  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  The  U.S.  exercise  part¬ 
ners  included  Australia,  Canada,  Chile,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Japan, 
Norway,  the  Netherlands,  Panama,  Poland,  Portugal,  Singapore,  Spain,  Sweden, 
Turkey,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  CHOKEPOINT  ’04  was  part  of  the  Proliferation 
Security  Initiative  announced  by  the  president  in  May  2003,  which  stemmed 
from  the  National  Strategy  to  Combat  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  issued  in 
December  2002. 

Finally,  building  these  relationships  and  providing  training  for  partner  na¬ 
tions’  maritime  security  forces  is  an  important  international  engagement  role 
carried  out  by  the  Coast  Guard  International  Training  Division  at  Training  Cen¬ 
ter  Yorktown,  Virginia.  For  example,  we  sent  boarding  officers  to  Brazil  to  help 
train  its  Federal  Maritime  Police  force.  The  Brazilians  were  so  pleased  with  the 
training  that  they  have  requested  more  advanced  training  from  the  division. 

FLEXIBLE  AND  ADAPTABLE  CAPABILITY 

The  Coast  Guard  is  a  flexible  and  adaptable  force.  We  are  always  deployed  and 
always  active  in  safeguarding  the  maritime  security  of  U.S.  citizens  and  interests. 
As  such,  we  are  a  unique  military  force.  Other  military  services  train  and  deploy 
or  wait  for  surge  requirements  to  emerge.  For  the  Coast  Guard,  “24/7”  is  the  real¬ 
ity  of  operational  tempo  and  demands.  “Deployment”  is  not  a  phase  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  force;  it  is  an  everyday  activity. 

In  a  sense,  the  Coast  Guard  is  a  “Rubik’s  Cube”  in  the  “puzzle”  of  national  se¬ 
curity.  It  can  combine  and  recombine  to  work  with  its  various  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  partners  to  shape  effective  responses  to  twenty-first-century  security 
demands. 

Our  evolving  relationship  with  the  U.S.  Navy  underscores  the  Coast  Guard’s 
recombination  power.  In  March  2006,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral 
Michael  G.  Mullen,  and  then-Coast  Guard  Commandant  Admiral  Thomas  H. 
Collins  signed  an  updated  and  expanded  Navy-Coast  Guard  National  Fleet 
Policy.  The  National  Fleet  Policy  calls  for  a  fleet  with  three  major  qualities. 
First,  the  fleet  will  comprise  ships,  boats,  aircraft,  and  shore  command- 
and-control  nodes  that  are  affordable,  adaptable,  and  interoperable  and  pos¬ 
sess  complementary  capabilities  while  eliminating  redundancy.  Second,  these 
forces  will  be  designed  with  common  command,  control,  and  communications 
equipment  and  operational,  weapon,  and  engineering  systems,  and  they  will 
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include  coordinated  operational  planning,  procurement,  training,  and  logistics. 
Finally,  the  National  Fleet  will  have  the  capabilities  needed  to  support  the  full 
range  of  U.S.  national  security  requirements,  from  overseas  power  projection  to 
homeland  defense  and  security.  Admiral  Thad  W.  Allen,  who  became  Coast 
Guard  commandant  in  May  2006,  and  Admiral  Mullen  underscored  the  ser¬ 
vices’ joint  commitment  to  the  National  Fleet  concept  in  an  article  published  in 
the  August  2006  U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings. 

The  Coast  Guard  will  contribute  statutory  authorities;  multimission  cutters, 
boats,  and  aircraft;  and  command,  control,  communications,  computers,  intelli¬ 
gence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance  (C4ISR)  systems — augmented  by  law 
enforcement  and  environmental-response  teams.  This  takes  advantage  of  the 
whole  array  of  Coast  Guard  mission  capabilities  for  maritime  security  opera¬ 
tions,  counterterrorism  and  crisis  response,  and  meeting  the  joint  combatant 
commanders’  theater  plans  for  general-purpose  warships. 

One  of  our  most  successful  examples  of  this  Navy-Coast  Guard  partnership 
is  the  Joint  Harbor  Operations  Center  (JHOC).  The  JHOC  is  manned  by  both 
Coast  Guard  and  Navy  personnel,  and  it  takes  advantage  of  both  services’ 
strengths  to  identify  and  track  all  maritime  traffic  in  and  out  of  U.S.  ports.  The 
JHOC  in  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia,  for  example,  has  already  proven  its  effec¬ 
tiveness  by  identifying  and  intercepting  unresponsive  radar  contacts,  keeping 
our  ports  and  harbors  more  secure  from  unknown  vessels  and  the  threats  they 
may  pose. 

Another  aspect  of  our  operational  flexibility  and  agility  is  our  ability  to  pro¬ 
vide  leadership  in  emergency  circumstances.  The  dramatic  challenges  posed  by 
Hurricanes  Katrina  and  Rita  in  the  late  summer  of  2005  provided  a  test  for  the 
Coast  Guard  to  provide  new  emergency-response  and  military/civilian  coordi¬ 
nating  capabilities  for  the  nation.  The  Coast  Guard  provided  search  and  rescue, 
command  capabilities,  and  communications  connectivity  between  the  local  area 
and  national  authorities,  and  demonstrated  the  ability  to  operate  closely  with  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  other  armed  forces  and  regional,  state,  and  local  first-responders. 
Coast  Guard  cutters,  boats,  and  aircraft — superbly  assisted  by  the  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary  and  Coast  Guard  Reserve — saved  more  than  33,500  lives  and 
MEDEVACed  nearly  ten  thousand  people.  This  was  an  absolutely  phenomenal 
response  by  dedicated  Coast  Guard  men  and  women,  many  of  whom  lost  their 
own  homes  in  the  catastrophic  winds,  storm  surge,  and  flooding. 

ENHANCED  CAPABILITIES  NEEDED 

At  the  heart  of  providing  enhanced  capabilities  for  the  Coast  Guard  is  the  Inte¬ 
grated  Deepwater  System  (IDS)  program — the  largest  in  Coast  Guard  history. 
The  IDS  program  aims  to  modernize  virtually  every  element  of  the  Coast  Guard 
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operating  forces.  While  new  ship  and  aircraft  procurement  is  under  way,  current 
platforms  are  receiving  technology  and  equipment  upgrades  that  are  having  an 
immediate  impact  on  our  operations.  For  example,  cutters  and  helicopters 
equipped  with  the  first  flight  of  DEEPWATER  command,  control,  and  communi¬ 
cations  upgrades  were  used  in  dealing  with  the  aftermath  of  Katrina  and  Rita. 
These  same  Deepwater  upgrades  are  helping  us  to  track  and  interdict  more  ef¬ 
fectively  drug  smugglers  with  our  aging  fleet  (which  is  being  called  on  to  stretch 
farther  each  year),  as  evidenced  by  drug  seizures  continuing  to  reach  record- 
high  levels. 

It  is  important  to  realize,  however,  that  DEEPWATER  is  network  centric,  not 
platform  based.  Commercial-off-the-shelf  (COTS)  and  Navy- compliant  C4ISR 
systems  that  network  our  assets  together  to  increase  dramatically  maritime  do¬ 
main  awareness  are  at  the  heart  of  the  IDS  “system  of  systems.”  For  example,  I 
was  privileged  to  inaugurate  the  establishment  of  a  new  Coast  Guard  Commu¬ 
nication  Area  Master  Station  Atlantic  (CAMSLANT)  center  in  spring  2006.  The 
center  provides  additional  capacity  to  build  out  new  C4ISR  capabilities  under 
the  DEEPWATER  program  and  to  provide  better  communications  among  air¬ 
borne  assets,  assets  afloat,  and  shore  command  and  control — both  clear  and 
classified  systems  and  better  access  to  centralized  databases  and  programs  in 
support  of  our  missions. 

Times  have  changed  from  the  days  when  our  only  expectations  were  for  the  very 
limited  communications  allowed  by  small,  radio-centric  data  “pipes” — satellite 
networks  now  allow  everything  from  underway  Internet  access  to  personal 
e-mail — but  connectivity  and  bandwidth  gaps  are  still  challenges.  The  DEEPWATER 
project  promises  to  improve  that  access  and  connectivity,  linking  our  mission- 
essential  systems  to  tactical  units  in  ways  we  could  not  have  imagined  a  few  years 
ago.  The  new  CAMSLANT  facility,  matched  by  a  similar  facility  on  the  West 
Coast  for  the  Pacific  region,  will  be  a  communications  hub  about  which  the 
Coast  Guard  operates. 

We  do,  however,  face  significant  challenges  in  this  broad-spectrum  modern¬ 
ization  and  recapitalization  of  our  aging  inventory  of  cutters,  aircraft,  and  sup¬ 
porting  systems.  Indeed,  we  are  sustaining  a  fleet  approaching  block 
obsolescence  at  the  same  time  as  we  plan  for  its  replacement  with  converted  or 
new  assets — all  the  while  carrying  out  a  significantly  expanded  mission  set  at  rec¬ 
ord  operational  tempos.  We  are  beginning  to  see  results. 

SHAPING  OUR  FUTURE 

To  address  these  challenges  and  more,  Admiral  Allen  has  set  a  new  course  to  en¬ 
sure  that  we  can  more  effectively  meet  twenty- first- century  demands.  This 
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reform  effort  has  focused  initially  upon  a  new  approach  to  acquisition,  logistics, 
and  operations. 

First,  he  has  set  in  motion  a  process  to  create  a  single  acquisition  system  in  the 
Coast  Guard  by  consolidating  the  DEEPWATER  acquisition’s  Program  Executive  Of¬ 
fice  (PEO)  with  the  Directorate  of  Acquisition.  With  the  consolidation  of  the  Acqui¬ 
sition  Directorate  and  the  IDS  PEO,  the  Coast  Guard  can  develop  an  integrated 
doctrine  for  acquisition,  strengthen  our  acquisition  core,  and  garner  enterprise¬ 
wide  efficiencies. 

Second,  a  reform  of  the  logistics  process  will  be  facilitated  by  the  emergence 
of  a  single  acquisition  system.  The  goal  is  to  create  a  more  responsive  and  re¬ 
sponsible  logistics  organization  designed  to  support  operational  mission  effec¬ 
tiveness  at  the  lowest  achievable  costs.  The  desired  outcome  is  to  craft 
acquisition  and  business  processes  designed  to  ensure  mission  effectiveness 
while  minimizing  total  ownership  costs. 

Third,  a  new  approach  to  organizing  and  deploying  Coast  Guard  assets  is  en¬ 
visaged,  centered  on  creating  a  Deployable  Operations  Group.  By  grouping  spe¬ 
cialized  operational  capabilities  into  tailored  deployable  force  packages  under  a 
unified  chain  of  command,  we  will  optimize  the  employment  of  these  forces  for 
maritime  disaster  and  threat  responses.  More  importantly,  we  will  be  better  able 
to  integrate  these  Coast  Guard  forces  with  other  DHS  and  federal  and  state  capa¬ 
bilities,  such  as  customs  and  border  protection  and  immigration  and  customs 
enforcement,  law  enforcement,  urban  search  and  rescue  teams,  disaster  medical 
assistance  teams,  and  Department  of  Defense  forces. 

Finally,  reform  of  our  acquisition  process  is  crucial  to  ensuring  that  the  “24/7” 
Coast  Guard  is  ever  more  responsive  to  twenty- first-century  challenges,  threats, 
and  hazards.  Our  goal  is  to  meet  our  responsibilities  at  even  greater  efficiencies 
and  effectiveness,  guaranteeing  that  we  will  be  able  to  deploy  our  “shield  of  free¬ 
dom”  forces  wherever  and  whenever  needed. 

We  must  have  modern,  fast,  reliable  aircraft,  cutters,  and  boats,  networked 
within  a  C4ISR  system  that  links  civilian  and  military  organizations  and  forces. 
We  need  properly  equipped  people  with  the  right  safety  and  protective  equip¬ 
ment  for  them  to  carry  out  their  missions,  and  the  right  sensors  and  information 
for  them  to  do  their  jobs  effectively.  We  have  absolutely  incredible  people  in  the 
Coast  Guard  who  do  the  very  best  jobs  that  they  can.  We  need  to  support  them 
fully  with  new  resources  and  a  restructured  Coast  Guard  if  we  are  to  meet  our  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  the  American  people  more  effectively. 

In  short,  as  the  Coast  Guard  shapes  its  future,  it  has  become  a  service  central 
to  the  security  of  the  American  people  here  and  abroad.  It  is  a  key  link  within 
the  DEIS  in  integrated  planning  and  execution  of  key  homeland  security  roles, 
missions,  and  tasks.  In  the  context  of  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism,  extended 
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homeland  security  is  required.  To  contribute  to  extended  homeland  security, 
our  overseas  commitments  and  operations  have  been  augmented.  And  with  the 
upsurge  in  maritime  trade,  our  ability  to  work  with  trading  nations  and  com¬ 
mercial  sectors  worldwide  is  being  strengthened. 

Indeed,  much  remains  to  be  done.  With  greater  challenges  come  greater  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  America’s  Coast  Guard  is  ready  to  shoulder  those  responsibilities — 
Semper  Paratus! 


STRATEGIC  CULTURE  AND  ITS  RELATIONSHIP 
TO  NAVAL  STRATEGY 


Roger  W.  Barnett 


At  the  Naval  War  College’s  Current  Strategy  Forum  in  June  2006,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations,  Admiral  Michael  Mullen,  called  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
maritime  strategy.  The  key  for  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  in  for¬ 
mulating  a  new  strategy  will  be  in  describing  how,  within  the  context  of  a  national 
military  strategy,  maritime  forces  can  make  a  strategic  difference.  There  are  three 
parts  to  this  requirement.  First,  it  should  be  cast  as  a  strategy.  Secondly,  it  should 
be  closely  aligned  with  national  military  strategy,  for,  as  Samuel  Huntington 
sagely  observed  over  fifty  years  ago, 

The  resources  which  a  service  is  able  to  obtain  in  a  democratic  society  are  a  function 
of  the  public  support  of  that  service.  The  service  has  the  responsibility  to  develop  this 
necessary  support,  and  it  can  only  do  this  if  it  possesses  a  strategic  concept  which 
clearly  formulates  its  relationship  to  the  national  security.1 


And,  thirdly,  the  strategy  must  be  in  harmony  with  Navy  strategic  culture. 

When  the  Navy’s  Cold  War  maritime  strategy  was  crafted  in  the  early  1980s,  it 
fulfilled  each  of  these  three  requirements. ~  It  was  a  strategy  because  it  had  strategic 
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context:  it  addressed  a  specific  adversary  in  specific 
geographic  places  along  a  phased  transition  in  time.  It 
was  not  doctrine,  which  tends  to  be  essentially  context 
free.  It  was  complementary  to  the  national,  and  NATO, 
strategy  of  flexible  response,  and  it  offered  a  way  to  em¬ 
ploy  naval  forces  (including  allied  naval  forces)  in  order 
to  take  the  war  to  the  Soviets  in  places,  against  targets, 
and  at  times  of  our  own  choosing,  not  theirs.  The  ques¬ 
tion  the  crafters  of  the  strategy  asked  themselves  was: 
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How  can  naval  forces  employ  the  dimensions  of  warfare — time,  geographic  space, 
and  intensity — to  influence  the  course  and  outcome  of  the  war? 

The  maritime  strategy  of  the  1980s  was  successful  in  underwriting  plans  and 
programs,  actions  with  U.S.  allies,  and  peacetime  deployment  patterns  and  exer¬ 
cises.  It  was  opposed  by  many  in  the  Department  of  Defense,  other  military  ser¬ 
vices,  American  civilian  strategists,  and,  to  be  sure,  the  Soviet  military.  It  was 
characterized  as  too  risky,  too  dangerous,  too  provocative,  too  offensive,  periph¬ 
eral  to  the  central  conflict,  wasteful  of  resources  in  a  sideshow,  mere  justification 
for  programs,  too  rigid,  too  independent,  not  specific  enough  for  programming 
purposes,  not  detailed  enough  to  use  for  operational  planning,  and  contrary 
to — in  fact,  hostile  to — the  objectives  of  naval  arms  control.  The  fact  that  it 
raised  such  a  panoply  of  objections  was  a  tribute  to  its  power.  Critics  had  visions 
of  mindless  maritime  martinets  marching  mechanically  to  Murmansk.3  The 
strategy  was,  however,  embraced  by  the  naval  service  and,  with  the  leadership  of 
a  very  activist  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  a  generous  defense  budget,  supported 
an  expansion  toward  force-level  goals  of  fifteen  carrier  battle  groups,  six  hun¬ 
dred  combatant  ships,  and  a  robust  amphibious  lift  capacity. 

In  large  measure,  it  was  looked  upon  favorably  by  the  naval  community 
because  it  was  in  harmony  with  Navy  strategic  culture.  Accordingly,  if  a  new 
strategy  is  to  be  successful,  it  also  must  resonate  with  Navy  strategic  culture. 

The  major,  enduring  characteristics  of  this  culture,  or  community  of  shared 
beliefs  and  attitudes,  are: 

•  Recognizing  the  primacy  of  context 

•  Maintaining  a  systems  approach 

•  Performing  in  an  expeditionary  manner:  offensive,  forward,  mobile, 
and  joint 

•  Ensuring  adaptability 

•  Accounting  for  inherent  uncertainty  and  risk. 

These  characteristics  are  specific,  yet  they  are  broad  enough  to  encompass  the 
Navy’s  tripartite  organizational  culture  of  surface,  subsurface,  and  air 
communities.  It  would  appear,  moreover,  that  the  Marine  Corps,  with  some 
augmentation  by  its  unique  cultural  factors,  can  fit  comfortably  within  this 
framework. 

CONTEXT 

The  environment  influences  very  powerfully  both  how  naval  forces  can  operate 
and  how  they  do  operate.  The  thought  patterns  of  seafarers  are  powerfully 
molded  by  the  essentially  featureless,  politically  uncontrolled  seascape.  Both  the 
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open  ocean  and  the  littoral  are  environments  hostile  to  sailors.  The  environment 
must  be  mastered  and  kept  under  control  first;  then  attention  can  be  directed  to¬ 
ward  strategic  objectives.4 

The  maritime  environment  is  fundamentally  nonlinear.  That  is,  no  natural  or 
artificial  lines  exist  around  which  to  organize  reconnaissance,  surveillance,  or 
battle.  There  are  no  flanks,  no  forward  edge  of  the  battle  area,  and  no  rear. 
Missions  can  be  executed  simultaneously  or  sequentially.  The  senses  operate 
differently  and  have  different  priorities.  There  is  no  role  for  the  senses  of  smell, 
touch,  or  taste.  Sight  and  hearing,  moreover,  must  be  artificially  enhanced  even 
for  survival. 

In  such  an  environment,  concepts  rule — that  is,  the  context  is  so  overwhelming 
and  powerful  that  doctrine  must  take  a  back  seat.  Take,  for  example,  the  horizon. 
The  horizon  is  a  concept.  You  can’t  get  there  from  here  or  anywhere  else.  But  ad¬ 
versaries  can  place  themselves  just 

TC  ,,  .  ,  ,  r  ,  .  ,  beyond  the  horizon,  and  without 

It  a  new  strategy  is  to  be  successful,  it  must 

.  ,  ,  T  ,  overhead  assets  an  at-sea  com- 

resonate  with  Navy  strategic  culture.  , 

mander  will  not  know  they  are 
there.  Moreover,  the  environment 
is  truly  three-dimensional,  insofar  as  it  has  dimensionality  in  depth  as  well  as 
in  height. 

Concepts  are  more  important  to  a  naval  strategist  than  doctrine  is.  This  is 
because  concepts  and  doctrine  tend  to  be  enemies.  Concepts  are  undefined,  not 
clearly  bounded,  changing  and  changeable;  doctrine  is  defined,  bounded, 
difficult  to  change,  and  relatively  inflexible.  Admiral  Chester  Nimitz  had  it  just 
right:  he  considered  doctrine  as  a  reminder,  sort  of  a  checklist  to  ensure  nothing 
is  forgotten  or  overlooked.5 

The  at-sea  environment  is  very  different  from  where  people  live.  All  the 
familiar  things — family,  school,  community,  friends — are  radically  different 
from  what  they  are  at  “home.”  There  are  no  constant  reminders  of  home. 
Neither  trees,  houses,  river  banks,  highways,  mountains,  nor  malls  are  in 
evidence. 

In  such  an  environment,  the  most  difficult  problem  facing  a  commander  is 
finding  the  adversary.  The  corollary,  of  course,  is  to  take  actions  so  that  the 
adversary  cannot  find  you.  This  is  a  two-sided  question  of  establishing  and 
denying  sanctuary,  and  it  persists  for  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year. 
When  terrain  is  part  of  the  environment,  it  influences  the  ability  to  find 
seaborne  adversaries.  This  explains  the  operational  importance  of  geographic 
choke  points  and  ports.  Darkness  and  weather  are  environmental  factors  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  as  well. 
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The  corollary  to  the  importance  of  findability  is  also  pivotal  for  maritime 
forces:  that  they  take  positive  actions  to  prevent  their  being  found  by  an 
adversary.  If  ships  or  submarines  can  be  found  on  vast  ocean  tracts  or  under  the 
deepest  oceans,  they  become  vulnerable.  If  they  are  vulnerable,  the  possibility  of 
their  being  sunk  looms  real,  and  their  prospective  value  comes  into  question,  for 
they  cannot  be  reconstituted. 

The  importance  of  the  overall  context  of  the  conflict  and  of  understanding 
the  adversary’s  strategy  can  be  understood  when  one  considers  the  great  debate 
that  accompanied  the  inclusion  of  attacks  on  Soviet  ballistic  missile  submarines 
in  the  1980s  maritime  strategy.  This  was  controversial  enough  to  cause  Barry 
Posen  to  write,  “We  now  live  in  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds.”6 

What  Posen  and  others  had  argued  was  that  attacking  Soviet  ballistic  missile 
submarines  would  cause  them  to  “use  them  or  lose  them”  and  that  therefore 
doing  so  was  of  little  strategic  value  and  could  cause  a  catastrophic  holocaust. 
But  the  critics  could  not  answer  why  the  Soviets  would  protect  the  submarines  if 
they  would  use  them  or  lose  them,  instead  harping  on  their  slogan  while  refusing 
to  address  the  context,  which  was  crucial  to  understanding  the  strategic 
interaction.7 

So  strongly  influencing  to  maritime  strategy  is  the  question  of  context  that 
one  of  Napoleon’s  maxims  asserts:  “A  general  commanding  an  army  and  an 
admiral  commanding  a  fleet  need  different  qualities.  The  qualities  necessary  to 
command  an  army  are  born  in  one;  but  those  necessary  to  command  a  fleet  are 
acquired  only  by  experience.”8 

SYSTEMS  APPROACH 

Those  proficient  in  maritime  warfare  think  in  systems  terms.  Land  warfare  ex¬ 
perts  think  in  terms  of  units.  When  an  army  officer  briefs,  the  first  thing  he  dis¬ 
plays  is  an  organizational  chart.  He  lives  and  dies  by  organizational  charts,  for  a 
commander  must  know  where  his  air  defenses  and  field  kitchens  are  and  what 
unit  is  supplying  his  MPs,  for  example.  When  the  admiral  arrives  on  the  scene, 
he  has  no  thoughts  at  all  of  where  these  things  are  or  who  is  supplying  them.  He 
is  thinking  in  terms  of  air  defense  systems,  antisubmarine  systems,  of  mine  war¬ 
fare,  amphibious,  logistics,  and  strike  systems.  It  is  not  accidental  that  network¬ 
centric  warfare  originated  in  the  Navy  and  that  a  naval  officer  wrote  a  book 
about  a  “system  of  systems.”9  Naval  officers  are  entirely  comfortable  with  elec¬ 
tronic  systems  and  networks.  Indeed,  the  first  radar-directed  dogfight  took  place 
at  sea  in  February  1942,  and  the  Naval  Tactical  Data  System,  with  its  intership 
and  aircraft  links,  went  to  sea  over  forty  years  ago.10  As  Wayne  Hughes  noted, 
“All  navies  are  concerned  with  the  movement  and  delivery  of  goods  and  services 
rather  than  with  ‘the  purchase  of  real  estate.’  Thus,  a  navy  is  in  the  links,  not  the 
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nodes  business.”11  Commenting  on  naval  operations  in  World  War  II,  Fleet  Ad¬ 
miral  William  F.  Halsey  is  reported  to  have  said,  “A  fleet  is  like  a  hand  of  cards  at 
poker  or  bridge.  You  don’t  see  it  as  aces  and  kings  and  deuces.  You  see  it  as  a 
hand,  a  unit.  You  see  a  fleet  as  a  unit,  not  carriers,  battleships  and  destroyers.  You 
don’t  play  individual  cards,  you  play  the  hand.”12  Of  course,  Metcalf’s  Law — to 
the  effect  that  the  power  of  a  network  increases  as  the  square  of  the  number  of 
nodes — gives  additional  support  to  the  notion  that  numbers  really  matter  in  sea 
warfare. 

This  mode  of  thought  begins  in  elementary  naval  training  and  education, 
and  it  continues  throughout  a  naval  career.  It  encourages  approaching 
questions — including  strategies — from  a  holistic,  systematic  point  of  view. 

If  it  is  correct  that  naval  thinking  is  systems  based,  it  would  seem  axiomatic 
that  navies  would  be  great  advocates  of  jointness — linking  up  with 
complementary  and  supplementary  sources  of  information  and  action.  Yet  the 
Navy  has  traditionally  been  cool  to  jointness,  viewing  it  essentially  as  a  one-way 
street:  the  Navy  knows  full  well  what  it  can  do  for  the  other  services,  but  it  is 
skeptical  of  what  they  can  do  for  it.  In  an  era  of  networking,  when  assets — and 
especially  information — can  be  accessed  and  put  to  advantage  quickly  and 
easily,  the  Navy  must  and  will  be  more  forthcoming  with  respect  to  jointness. 

EXPEDITIONARY 

The  third  aspect  of  Navy  strategic  culture  is  that  it  is  very  strongly  expeditionary. 
That  means  naval  forces  are  not  garrison  forces  but  are  forward  deployed  and 
ready  for  offensive  action  at  all  times.  It  means  fully  mobile,  not  static,  forces. 

Maneuver,  correctly  understood  as  movement  relative  to  an  adversary,  is  not 
an  option  for  naval  forces  but  a  way  of  life.  The  Navy  is  always  maneuvering;  it  is 
maneuver  that  makes  offense,  defense,  and  logistical  support  effective. 
Maneuver  accomplishes  nothing  on  its  own:  it  enables  the  other  functions.  As 
Muhammad  Ali  said,  “Float  like  a  butterfly,  sting  like  a  bee.”  It  is  not  the  float  but 
the  sting  that  matters. 

From  the  early  1960s  until  the  adoption  of  the  Cold  War  maritime  strategy  of 
the  1980s,  the  Navy  was  relegated  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  a 
role  of  defensive  sea  control.  The  Navy  chafed  at  this,  considering  it  derisively  as 
“hauling  ash  and  trash.”  When  the  Maritime  Strategy,  a  sharp  break  from  a 
defensive  sea  control  posture,  was  presented  at  the  Army  War  College  in  1983,  an 
irate  member  of  the  audience  suggested  that  the  Navy  was  not  interested  in 
protecting  the  vital  sea  lanes  that  carry  the  reinforcement  and  resupply  convoys 
to  Europe  in  case  of  war,  that  all  the  Navy  was  seeking  was  support  for  its 
expensive  big-deck  carrier  programs  while  impoverishing  the  Army.  The 
presenter  responded,  “The  Army  is  not  defending  Texas.  It’s  in  Germany.”  The 
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point  registered  was  that  the  Navy,  by  pinning  down  Soviet  submarines  north  of 
the  Greenland-Iceland-United  Kingdom  Gap  and  by  filtering  out  the  Soviet 
naval  aviation  threat,  was  providing  protection  for  the  sea  lanes  in  the  same  way 
the  Army  was  defending  Texas — that  is,  by  operating  in  forward  areas. 

At  sea,  it  is  important  to  “attack  effectively  first,”  as  Wayne  Hughes  has  also 
wisely  counseled.13  It  is  also  vital  that  a  navy  with  global  reach  have  the  capability 
to  project  power  ashore  with  guns,  missiles,  or  aircraft,  or  employ  Marines  in 
operational  maneuver  from  the  sea.  All  these  entail  offensive  capability  to 
achieve  offensive  objectives. 

Forward  deploying  means  interaction  with  allied  navies,  and  the  Navy  has 
always  worked  assiduously  at  initiating  and  fostering  such  links.  From  the 
biennial  International  Seapower  Symposium  series  first  convened  in  1969  to  the 
establishment  at  the  Naval  War  College  of  the  Naval  Command  College  in  1956 
and  the  Naval  Staff  College  in  1972,  to  the  conduct  of  navy-to-navy  staff  talks 
with  many  navies  for  nearly  thirty  years,  to  the  suggestion  by  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  of  a  thousand-ship  navy  in  2005,  the  Navy  has  been  in  the  forefront 
of  international  cooperation  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  for  the  ability  to  use 
the  seas  in  securing  national  interests.  Forward  presence  also  means  that  naval 
forces,  unlike  those  of  the  other  services,  can  be  positioned  and  configured  in  a 
way  that  leaves  to  the  adversary  the  decision  to  break  the  peace.  That  is,  others 
must  take  U.S.  and  allied  naval  units  on  the  scene  into  account  before  they  act  in 
ways  contrary  to  American  interests. 

ADAPTABILITY 

The  fourth  cultural  aspect  of  interest  is  adaptability.  Warfare  has  been  likened  to 
a  complex  adaptive  system,  and  a  major  aspect  of  strategy  is  anticipation.  An  ef¬ 
fective  strategy  must  anticipate  actions  of  a  thinking  adversary,  and  then  it  must 
be  sufficiently  adaptive  to  prevent  or  neutralize  the  adversary’s  counterefforts. 
To  the  extent  that  anticipation  is  lacking  or  that  one  is  surprised,  the  greater  will 
be  the  need  for  adaptability.  Ways  (strategies)  exhibit  various  degrees  of  adapt¬ 
ability.  Means  (forces),  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit  various  degrees  of  flexibility. 
Flexibility  should  also  be  a  conscious  by-product  of  training  and  education.14  A 
good  strategy  is  supported  by  flexible  forces  and  flexible  frames  of  mind,  provid¬ 
ing  it  as  many  dimensions  of  adaptability  as  possible.  Adaptability  is  built  into 
the  strategy  and  must  be  a  prime  consideration  for  the  preparation  of  plans  and 
of  the  commander’s  intent. 

Adaptability,  characterized  by  individual  initiative  and  freedom  of  action,  has 
long  been  a  strength  of  the  Navy.  As  Victor  Davis  Hanson  has  observed,  “At 
critical  stages  during  the  planning,  fighting,  and  aftermath  of  the  battle  [of 
Midway] ,  American  military  personnel  at  all  ranks  were  unusually  innovative, 
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even  eccentric,  and  always  unpredictable.  Most  were  unafraid  to  take  the 
initiative  to  craft  policy  when  orders  from  superiors  were  either  vague  or 
nonexistent — in  a  fashion  completely  antithetical  to  the  protocols  of  operations 
in  the  imperial  fleet,  which  in  turn  mirrored  much  of  the  prevailing  values  and 
attitudes  inherent  in  Japanese  society.”15  Moreover,  “Individualism,  unlike 
consensual  government  and  constitutional  recognition  of  political  freedom,  is  a 
cultural,  rather  than  political,  entity.”16 

The  need  for  adaptability  in  the  battle  space  helps  to  explain  the  Navy’s 
coolness  to  the  prescriptive  nature  of  written  doctrine.  Doctrine,  as  it  is 
understood  in  the  joint  arena,  “connects  the  dots.”  But  then  it  goes  a  step  farther 
and  says:  “See  the  lines  connecting  the  dots?  You  must  color  inside  the  lines.”17 
This  runs  directly  counter  to  the  Navy’s  need  for  adaptability  at  the  lowest  levels 
of  command.  As  Colin  Gray  has  written,  “If  we  fail  the  adaptability  test,  we  are 
begging  to  be  caught  out  by  the  diversity  and  complexity  of  future  warfare.”18 

UNCERTAINTY  AND  RISK 

Much  has  been  written  about  uncertainty  and  risk.  Clausewitz’s  categorization 
of  fog  and  friction  in  warfare  has  a  long  audit  trail.19  The  sources  of  uncertainty 
stem  from  information  deficiencies;  the  misalignment  of  ends,  ways,  and  means; 
the  nonlinearity  of  combat-related  effects,  resulting  in  unanticipated  or  unin¬ 
tended  consequences;  and  external  constraints  on  the  application  of  military 
force.20  Risks  arise  from,  and  are  measured  by,  the  magnitude  of  these  uncertain¬ 
ties.  Uncertainty  and  risk  are  always  present  and  unavoidable.  Still,  as  has  been 
known  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  “He  who  does  not  expect  the  unex¬ 
pected  cannot  detect  it.”21 

A  successful  strategy  should  discuss  uncertainty  and  risk  and  describe  how 
the  strategy  has  been  designed  to  cope  with  these,  so  that  it  does  not  result  in  the 
worst  of  all  possible  outcomes  for  a  strategy — catastrophic  failure.  If  a  strategy 
fails,  it  should  be  designed  to  fail  gracefully  and  then  recover.  Analysis  and 
detailing  of  uncertainty  and  risk  inherent  in  the  strategy  and  in  the  context  in 
which  it  will  be  applied  are  key.  Long  ago,  Louis  Pasteur  pointed  out  that  “chance 
favors  the  prepared  mind.”22 

Uncertainties  are  those  things  for  which  assumptions  must  be  made  in  the 
crafting  of  a  strategy.  Typically  they  encompass,  for  example,  warning  and 
decision  times;  the  expected  length  of  an  engagement,  campaign,  or  conflict; 
whether  certain  classes  or  types  of  weapons  will  be  employed;  the  relevance  and 
effectiveness  of  training;  the  sturdiness  of  the  morale  of  the  force;  whether 
systems  will  perform  up  to  operational  expectations;  and  the  effects  of 
operational  or  technological  surprise.  All  these  and  more  must  be  considered 
and  accounted  for  in  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  a  strategy. 
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SALTWATER  IN  THEIR  VEINS 

When  crafting  a  strategy,  one  must  proceed  with  due  appreciation  for  the  central 
cultural  tenets  of  those  who  will  plan  and  execute.  At  the  top  of  the  list,  affecting 
all  other  considerations,  is  the  matter  of  context.  The  maritime  strategy  of  the 
1980s,  prepared  in  the  context  of  a  global  war  with  the  Soviet  Union,  is  now  ob¬ 
solete.  There  is  no  single  driving  context  against  which  to  write  a  maritime  strat¬ 
egy  for  the  future. 

Indeed,  the  current  context  of  conflict  will  require  U.S.  military  forces  to: 

•  Deploy  somewhere  they  perhaps  have  never  been 

•  Fight  an  adversary  they  have  never  fought 

•  Use  weapons  and  equipment  that  might  have  never  been  used  in  combat, 
often  in  ways  that  were  never  intended 

•  Execute  their  orders  regardless  of  weather  or  visibility 

•  Continue  to  perform  in  the  horrific  presence  of  death  or  wounding  of 
friendly  fighters  as  well  as  adversaries 

•  Operate  on  the  basis  of  incomplete,  untimely,  and  perhaps  incorrect 
information 

•  Pursue  sometimes  vague,  conflicting,  or  incomprehensible  objectives 

•  Conduct  combat  operations  under  the  unblinking  eye  of  the  television 
camera  and  the  constant  scrutiny  of  the  press 

•  Tolerate  long  separations  from  family  and  loved  ones 

•  Endure  lukewarm  public  support,  sometimes  open  hostility,  from  the 
home  front 

•  Absorb  minimum  casualties  from  an  adversary  that  might  fight  in 
unconventional,  unanticipated,  or  illegitimate  ways;  that  might  be  under 
the  influence  of  performance-enhancing  drugs;  or  that  may  employ 
nuclear,  chemical,  biological,  or  radiological  weapons 

•  Achieve  their  objectives  (i.e.,  win)  quickly 

•  Inflict  minimum  casualties  on  the  adversary 

•  Cause  minimal  destruction  to  property  and  the  environment  and  minimal 
casualties  to  noncombatants,  provide  assistance  to  injured  combatants  and 
noncombatants,  and  be  prepared  to  restore  that  which  has  been  damaged 

•  Trigger  no  (or  only  benign)  unintended  consequences 
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— and  all  the  while  hobbled  by  rules  (doctrine,  international  law,  principles  of 
war,  rules  of  engagement)  formulated  in  and  for  a  radically  different  context. 

This  will  mean  that  one  might  have  to  prepare  several  strategies  to  meet 
different  requirements,  or  a  multitiered  strategy.  How  this  will  be  approached  is 
a  function  of  how  the  crafters  of  the  strategy  view  the  relationship  between  naval 
strategy  and  the  national  military  strategy.  If  the  national  military  strategy  is 
holistic  enough  to  deal  with  a  variety  of  contexts,  it  is  possible  that  a  single 
maritime  strategy  could  support  it.  To  the  extent  that  the  national  military 
strategy  and  national  guidance  is  ambiguous  or  insufficient  to  make  a  clear 
delineation  as  to  how  to  proceed,  the  maritime  strategy  will  itself  necessarily 
contain  areas  that  are  more  abstract  than  would  otherwise  be  desirable. 

The  preparers  of  the  strategy,  mindful  of  both  the  force  and  value  of  the 
cultural  factors  set  forth  above — the  primacy  of  context  in  a  systems-based, 
expeditionary,  adaptable  approach,  with  a  clear  focus  on  uncertainties  and 

-  risks — must  also  concern 

How  can  naval  forces  employ  the  dimensions  of  themselves  with  the  forces 
warfare — time,  geographic  space,  and  intensity —  that  would  be  necessary  to 
to  influence  the  course  and  outcome  of  the  war?  execute  the  strategy.  This 

-  concern,  however,  should  be 

set  aside  during  the  preparation  of  the  strategy,  which  should  not  be  subject  to 
explicit  force  size  or  fiscal  constraints.  That  is,  one  should  prepare  an  ideal 
maritime  strategy  that  is  fully  complementary  to  the  national  military  strategy, 
that  describes  how  naval  forces  can  make  a  strategic  difference.  Only  after  that 
has  been  accomplished  should  one  try  to  determine  if  forces  are  or  will  be 
available  that  can  fulfill  the  requirements  with  acceptable  levels  of  risk.  If  the 
judgment  is  that  they  will  not,  one  must  either  seek  more  capable  forces,  modify 
the  strategy,  or  be  prepared  to  accept  greater  levels  of  risk.  This  is  a  never-ending 
process,  but  it  must  be  undertaken  if  naval  forces  are  to  be  empowered  to  exert 
maximum  strategic  leverage. 

The  preparers  of  the  strategy  should  be  practitioners — Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  officers  with  saltwater  in  their  veins  and  relevant  education.  This  is 
important,  for  as  Edward  Luttwak  has  written,  “To  evoke  the  intense  loyalty 
without  which  combat  is  impossible,  armed  forces  must  be  the  proud  keepers  of 
exclusive  traditions  and  reassuring  continuities.”23  To  this  end,  those  naval 
authors  should  be  provided  a  set  of  precepts  against  which  to  prepare  the 
strategy.  These  precepts  would  include  the  relevant  context,  framework,  and 
cultural  signposts  for  what  is  to  be  included.  It  is  to  the  generation  of  a  set  of 
precepts,  as  comprehensive  as  possible,  that  the  New  Maritime  Strategy  Process 
launched  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  should  be  dedicated. 
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THE  LIMITS  OF  INTELLIGENCE  IN  MARITIME 
COUNTERPROLIFERATION  OPERATIONS 


Craig  H.  Allen 


I 


t  might  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  of  those  immersed  in  the  current  debate  over 
how  best  to  guard  against  the  further  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion  (WMD)  that  the  alarm  over  the  “growing  number  of  nations  in  positions  to 
acquire  mass  annihilation  weapons”  and  the  potentially  synergistic  threat  of 
state-sponsored  terrorism  was  sounded  at  least  two  decades  ago,  in  Reagan-era 
naval  maritime  strategy  documents  authored  by  Admiral  James  Watkins.1  Naval 
forces  have  long  been  at  the  vanguard  of  global  counterproliferation  efforts. 
Nearly  a  half-century  ago,  the  Navy  was  tasked  with  establishing  and  enforcing  a 
“quarantine”  to  intercept  Soviet  nuclear  missile  shipments  to  Cuba.  In  the  inter¬ 
vening  years,  the  maritime  components  of  combined  and  joint  force  commands, 
along  with  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  elements  of  the  National  Fleet,  have  frequently 
been  called  upon  to  stem  the  flow  of  contraband  by  sea.  The  debt  owed  by  the  naval 
forces  to  the  intelligence  community  for  the  success  of  those  operations  is  well  doc¬ 
umented.2  All  would  likely  agree,  however,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  threat  posed  by 
WMD  proliferation  demands  that  the  entire  spectrum  of  counterproliferation 
measures  and  supporting  intelligence  activities  be  subject  to  continuous  scrutiny, 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  accuracy  and  speed  of  the  processes. 

In  2003,  President  George  W.  Bush  launched  the  Proliferation  Security  Initia¬ 
tive  (PSI)  to  counter  the  proliferation  of  WMD  and  their  delivery  systems  and 

thus  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
rogue  regimes  and  terrorist  organizations.  The  PSI 
has  been  described  as  a  political  commitment,  not  a 
new  legal  obligation  or  international  organization.3 
Although  it  came  under  criticism  in  its  first  year,  by 
the  time  of  the  third  anniversary  meeting  in  Krakow 
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in  2006  sixty-six  states  had  signaled  their  support  for  the  PSI;4  the  Russian  Fed¬ 
eration  had  joined  the  original  group  of  core  participants;  the  participating 
states  had  adopted  a  Statement  of  Interdiction  Principles;5  and  six  flag  states  had 
entered  into  treaties  to  facilitate  PSI  boardings  of  their  vessels.6  In  2004,  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  added  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  fledgling  PSI  ap¬ 
proach  by  acknowledging  the  threat  to  international  peace  and  security  posed  by 
WMD  proliferation  and  underscoring  the  need  for  states  to  prohibit  illicit  prolif¬ 
eration  and  to  cooperate  in  measures  to  enforce  those  prohibitions.7  Multilateral 
cooperation  and  coordination  measures  like  the  PSI  provide  a  flexible,  respon¬ 
sive,  non-treaty-based  approach  to  achieving  the  Security  Council  mandate  for 
cooperation. 

The  long-term  practical  and  political  success  of  a  counterproliferation  initia¬ 
tive  like  the  PSI  will  be  determined  in  large  measure  by  the  availability  of  timely 
and  accurate  intelligence  to  the  decision  makers  and  their  field  operators.  “Prac¬ 
tical”  success  will  turn  on  the  extent  to  which,  through  inducement,  deterrence, 
prevention,  and  interdiction,  the  production  or  transfer  of  weapons  of  mass  de¬ 
struction  and  their  related  materials  and  delivery  systems  from  producer  to  the 
aspiring  user  is  thwarted.  Because  the  PSI,  like  the  more  recently  launched  global 
maritime  partnership  concept,  is  indeed  a  “political”  commitment  and  not  a  le¬ 
gally  binding  international  obligation,  actual  and  perceived  legitimacy  will  be 
crucial  to  its  long-term  viability.  Legitimacy  will  be  enhanced  if  operations  are 
grounded  in  accurate  intelligence,  interference  with  navigation  rights  is  mini¬ 
mized,  the  use  of  force  is  strictly  limited  to  that  which  is  necessary  and  reason¬ 
able,  and  the  interdicting  states  demonstrate  their  willingness  to  compensate 
those  who  suffer  losses  as  a  result  of  PSI  interdictions  that  later  prove  un¬ 
founded.  Intrusive  interdictions  based  on  intelligence  that  ultimately  proves 
faulty  will  tend  to  erode  public  confidence  in  the  program  and  may  shake  the  re¬ 
solve  of  other  PSI  participating  states.  Unjustified  counterproliferation  opera¬ 
tions  might  also  undermine  the  already  fragile  nonproliferation  regime.  It  is 
readily  apparent  that  the  information  demands  of  counterproliferation  forces 
will  present  a  daunting  challenge  for  the  intelligence  community. 

This  article  begins  with  an  examination  of  the  intelligence  needs  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  maritime  counterproliferation  efforts.  It  then  turns  to  risk-management 
decision  making  under  conditions  of  uncertainty,  focusing  on  decisions  at  the 
operational  level  and  exploring  the  question  of  whether  decision  strategies  in 
the  WMD  context  should  seek  to  minimize  false-negative  or  false-positive  er¬ 
rors.  It  concludes  that  even  vastly  improved  maritime  intelligence  will  not  obvi¬ 
ate  the  need  for  national  and  operational  commanders  to  make  decisions  under 
conditions  of  uncertainty  and  that  such  decisions  should  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  established  risk- assessment  and  management  principles.  At  the  same  time, 
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risk  management  analysis  must  be  sensitive  to  the  public’s  attitude  toward  risk. 
When  possession  of  WMD  is  at  stake,  sound  risk  management  that  gives  appro¬ 
priate  weight  to  the  public’s  preferences  might  well  call  for  action  even  where  the 
relevant  event  probabilities  are  quite  low. 

INTELLIGENCE  DEMANDS  OF  MARITIME 
COUNTERPROLIFERATION  OPERATIONS 

Maritime  counterproliferation  operations  are  but  one  component  of  the  global 
and  national  WMD  proliferation  risk  management  strategy.  Like  all  risk  man¬ 
agement  strategies,  the  WMD  strategy  process  begins  with  a  risk  assessment.5 
Where  possession  or  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  is  at  risk,  estimates 
must  look  beyond  mere  event  probabilities;  they  must  fairly  weigh  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  magnitude  of  the  risks.  It  is  often  said  that  the  detonation  or  release  of  a 
weapon  of  mass  destruction,  particularly  a  nuclear  device,  is  a  low-probability 
event — even  an  extremely  low  probability  event — but  one  with  destructive  po¬ 
tential  so  enormous  that  it  presents  what  most  consider  to  be  an  unacceptable 
risk.9  To  this  observation  risk  management  analysts  often  add  the  warning  that 
in  responding  to  WMD  risks,  managers  must  be  successful  in  their  risk  manage¬ 
ment  measures  every  time,  while  the  malefactors  who  would  unleash  such  weap¬ 
ons  need  be  successful  only  once.10 

The  U.S.  National  Strategy  to  Combat  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  establishes 
among  its  highest  intelligence  priorities  “a  more  accurate  and  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  the  full  range  of  WMD  threats.”11  It  emphasizes  that  intelligence  will 
be  crucial  in  developing  effective  counterproliferation  policies  and  capabilities 
and  in  deterring  and  defending  against  known  proliferators  and  terrorist  orga¬ 
nizations.12  The  president’s  directive  on  maritime  security  policy  similarly  em¬ 
phasizes  the  importance  of  a  “robust  and  coordinated  intelligence  effort  [that] 
serves  as  the  foundation  for  effective  security  efforts  in  the  maritime  domain.”13 
It  was  in  response  to  this  directive  that  a  number  of  integrated  maritime  security 
planning  documents,  including  the  National  Strategy  for  Maritime  Security  and 
the  National  Plan  for  Achieving  Maritime  Domain  Awareness,  were  produced.  To 
meet  more  effectively  the  urgent  demand  for  maritime  domain  intelligence  inte¬ 
gration  and  distribution,  the  president  further  tasked  the  involved  agencies  to 
prepare  the  document  that  became  the  Plan  for  Global  Maritime  Intelligence  In¬ 
tegration  (or  GMII  Plan).14  The  closely  related  Maritime  Operational  Threat  Re¬ 
sponse  Plan  (MOTR  Plan)  provides  the  framework  for  coordinated,  unified, 
timely,  and  effective  response  planning  and  operational  command  and  control 
of  maritime  security  incidents.15 

Decades  of  experience  in  narcotics  interdiction  and  the  testimony  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  boarding  officers  witness  the  inestimable  value  of  intelligence  to 
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maritime  interception  operations.16  The  forces  available  for  maritime  counter¬ 
proliferation  operations  are  finite,  not  nearly  adequate  to  cover  the  world’s 
oceans  or  to  board  even  a  fraction  of  the  vessels  operating  on  those  oceans. 
Moreover,  the  dangers  and  practical  difficulties  demand  that  at-sea  boardings 
and  searches  be  relied  upon  only  when  warranted  by  the  circumstances.  Finally, 
the  president  has  made  it  clear  that  maritime  interception  and  enforcement 
should  be  conducted  in  a  manner  that  does  not  unnecessarily  interfere  with  mari¬ 
time  commerce  or  the  freedom  of  navigation.  Better  intelligence  reduces  the 
potential  for  unwarranted  interference  with  those  vital  interests. 

The  intelligence  community,  including  any  organic  components  of  the  operat¬ 
ing  forces  involved,  provides  (in  the  language  of  the  well  known  “OODA  loop”) 
the  “observe”  and  “orient”  bases  by  which  those  charged  with  control  over  opera¬ 
tions  are  to  “decide”  and  “act.”17  The  intelligence  demands  of  counterproliferation 
decision  makers  and  operators  will  likely  differ  in  several  respects  from  those  of 
their  nonproliferation  counterparts.  Not  least  among  the  differences  will  be  the 

-  timeliness  demands  of  a  forward- 

Losses  that  could  result  from  a  false  negative  leaning  counterproliferation  strat- 
might  Well  be  incalculable.  egy  that  envisions  interdicting 

-  WMD  shipments  during  transit. 

The  nonproliferation  program  relies  chiefly  on  relatively  long-term,  strategic  in¬ 
telligence;  by  contrast,  counterproliferation  operations  demand  timely  indica¬ 
tions  and  warnings  intelligence  for  each  component  in  a  layered  defense  scheme. 
The  inverse  relationship  between  certainty  and  speed  is  readily  apparent:  any  ad¬ 
ditional  time  allocated  to  the  observe  and  orient  phases  comes  at  the  expense  of 
the  time  remaining  to  decide  and  act.  Not  everyone  agrees  with  how  the  time 
available  should  be  allocated.  Those  charged  with  tactical  thinking  tend  to  em¬ 
phasize  speed  of  decision  making  (“faster  is  better”),  while  those  entrusted  with 
strategy  are  more  inclined  to  prefer  accuracy  (“smarter  is  better”). 

Multilateral  activities  introduce  an  additional  consideration.  Multilateral  de¬ 
cision  processes  virtually  always  take  longer  to  develop,  and  they  generally  raise 
the  intelligence  bar,  because  the  level  of  certainty  for  multilateral  actions  must 
meet  the  standard  set  by  the  most  demanding  participant.  Interagency  consulta¬ 
tion  processes  like  the  scheme  established  by  the  MOTR  Plan  may  have  the  same 
effect.  Additionally,  if  the  intercepting  forces  must  first  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
vessel’s  flag  state  or  a  coastal  state,  that  government’s  information  requirements 
must  be  met,  even  if  disclosure  might  compromise  intelligence  sources  or  meth¬ 
ods.  The  flag  state  will  likely  demand  more  information  and  greater  certainty 
where  the  vessel  must  be  diverted  to  accomplish  the  boarding  or  when  force 
might  be  necessary  to  compel  compliance. 
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Intelligence  in  support  of  counterproliferation  must  be  adequate  to  answer 
the  most  pressing  questions  that  maritime  interception  forces  will  pose  regard¬ 
ing  shipments  of  WMD  and  related  materials.18  The  intelligence  challenge  will 
often  begin  with  the  “What?”  question.19  It  is  improbable  (but  nonetheless  pos¬ 
sible)  that  proliferators  would  attempt  to  transport  an  assembled  and  opera¬ 
tional  WMD  device  via  commercial  seagoing  vessels.  It  is  more  probable  that 
maritime  shipments  would  consist  of  components,  precursors,  or  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  fissile  or  radiological  materials.  In  some  cases  those  materials  would  be 
dual-use  in  nature,  presenting  additional  challenges  for  analysts  and  operators, 
who  might  not  be  familiar  with  the  characteristics  and  applications  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  or  equipment.'0 

The  second  challenge  will  be  to  provide  answers  to  the  “Who?”  question: 
Who  are  the  parties  to  the  suspected  WMD  transfer  and  transport  transaction? 
It  is  necessary  to  know  the  identities  of  the  consignor,  consignee,  and  the  owner 
and  flag  of  the  vessel,  in  order  to  assess  the  risk  and  determine  which  states 
might  have  jurisdiction  over  the  vessel  and  whose  consent  or  cooperation  would 
therefore  facilitate  interdiction.  Closely  related  to  “Who?”  is  the  question  of  the 
actors’  intent:  Why  are  they  seeking  the  materials  or  equipment?  Intent — which, 
unlike  “Who?”  and  What?,”  always  requires  analysis — is  critical  where  dual-use 
materials  or  equipment  are  involved.  Whether  a  given  shipment  is  illicit  and  a 
candidate  for  interdiction  may  turn  on  the  identity  of  the  end  user  and  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  intended  end  use.  Analysts  and  commanders  evaluating  possible 
courses  of  action  and  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  action  understand  that  the  risk 
posed  by  the  availability  of  WMD  is  in  part  determined  by  the  willingness  of  the 
entity  in  possession  to  deploy  the  weapon. 

The  next  questions  the  commander  is  likely  to  ask  in  forming  an  estimate  of 
the  situation  and  choosing  a  course  of  action  concern  time  and  space  factors: 
Where  and  when  will  the  illicit  WMD  likely  be  transported,  and,  perhaps,  how 
will  it  be  carried  out?  Interdictions  at  sea  can  present  significant  legal  and  practi¬ 
cal  problems.  The  intelligence  community  must  be  prepared  to  provide,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  accurate  information  on  both  the  location  of  the  ship  and  the  illicit 
materials  onboard.  The  “When?”  question  should  produce  an  assessment  of  the 
last  practicable  opportunity  to  prevent  the  delivery  of  WMD  materials  to  the 
state  or  nonstate  actor  of  proliferation  concern.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  dock- 
side  inspections  are  preferable  to  at-sea  boardings.  Maritime  interception  forces 
in  receipt  of  information  that  a  ship  under  charter  to  a  well  known  commercial 
carrier  is  believed  to  have  ten  drums  of  chemical  warfare  component  materials 
in  one  or  more  of  five  thousand  containers  will  likely  explore  alternatives  to 
boarding  at  sea,  perhaps  raising  the  always  contentious  question  of  whether  the 
intelligence  is  sufficiently  reliable  to  justify  diverting  the  vessel  to  a  port. 
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Decision  makers  and  operators  will  also  want  to  know  who  else  might  be  in¬ 
volved  in  the  transaction.  Interdicting  a  shipment  is  only  one  element  of  the  larger 
counterproliferation  strategy.  The  emergence  of  proliferation  networks,  such  as 
the  lucrative  multinational  enterprise  operated  out  of  Pakistan  by  A.  Q.  Kahn,  am¬ 
ply  demonstrates  that  nonstate  actors  now  participate  as  both  suppliers  and 
consumers  ofWMD  technology."1  Those  global  networks  must  be  identified  and 
interdicted  as  well.  The  networks’  financial  assets  must  also  be  located  and  frozen 
or  seized.  Finally,  decision  makers  will  want  to  know  the  degree  of  confidence  in 
the  intelligence  assessment.  In  many  cases,  it  will  be  based  on  analysts’  subjective 
judgment  of  probability.  In  contrast  to  objective  probabilities — derived,  for  in¬ 
stance,  from  accurate  and  reliable  sources  like  mortality  tables — subjective 
probabilities  involve  events  the  likelihood  of  which  can  only  be  estimated,  based 
in  part  on  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  analyst.  (For  example,  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  is  said  to  have  estimated  the  probability  of  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  as  one  in  three.)  Because  such  judgments 
are  influenced  by  a  variety  of  factors  and  are  subject  to  cognitive  errors,  they  are 
likely  to  differ  from  one  person  to  another.”  Candid  evaluations  that  are  clear 
about  the  bases  of  the  probability  assessment,  any  ambiguities  in  the  evidence 
relied  on,  the  degree  of  uncertainty,  and  whether  competing  theories  or  dissent¬ 
ing  views  exist  are  indispensable  to  decision  makers,  who  must  evaluate  the  as¬ 
sessment  (and  the  assessors),  weigh  the  respective  event  probabilities,  and 
project  the  potential  consequences  of  an  erroneous  decision. 

RISK  ASSESSMENT  WHEN  POSSESSION  OF  WMD  IS  AT  STAKE 

Since  we  recognize  the  limits  of  combating  WMD  intelligence,  planning 
and  execution  decisions  will  be  made  using  limited  or  incomplete 
information. 

CHAIRMAN,  JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF  (2006) 

The  chairman’s  statement  reminds  us  that  limited  or  incomplete  intelligence  re¬ 
garding  a  WMD  threat  does  not  obviate  planning  and  execution  decisions.2'  The 
geostrategic  environment  of  the  twenty-first  century  is  frequently  described  as 
one  fraught  with  uncertainty  and  subject  to  rapid  and  sometimes  radical 
change.  If  one  defines  certainty  as  precluding  any  possibility  of  subsequent  chal¬ 
lenge  in  light  of  additional  or  more  accurate  observations  or  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  reasoning,  uncertainty  seems  inevitable  in  the  maritime  counterproliferation 
operating  environment. 

Although  we  must  accept  that  national  security  decisions  must  on  occasion 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  incomplete  or  uncertain  information,  we  may  neverthe¬ 
less  expect  them  to  be  tempered  with  practical  wisdom  and  mature  judgment. 
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Even  so,  we  must  admit  that  time  for  making  decisions  is  not  unlimited.  The 
commander  must  be  prepared  to  complete  the  observation-to-action  decision 
loop  before  the  adversary  can  deliver  or  acquire  that  weapon  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  greater  certainty  accruing  from  multiple  corroborating  sources  may 
increase  confidence  but  also  impose  delays  the  commander  cannot  afford. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  also  that  even  “correct”  decisions  do  not  in¬ 
eluctably  produce  desired  outcomes.  Whether  a  decision  was  correct  must  be 
judged  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  information  reasonably  available  at  the 
time  it  was  made,  not  by  that  which  was  only  revealed  later.24  The  goal,  of  course, 
is  to  timely  reach  the  correct  conclusion  despite  any  information  deficit;  how¬ 
ever,  the  possibility  of  error  can  rarely  be  eliminated  altogether. 

Under  international  law  and  the  PSI  Statement  of  Interdiction  Principles, 
boardings  must  generally  be  predicated  on  some  level  of  suspicion  of  illicit  ac¬ 
tivity,  described  by  such  vague  formulae  as  a  “reasonable  ground”  to  suspect  or 
“good  cause”  to  believe  that  the  vessel  is  engaged  in  the  illicit  activity.23  Under 
U.S.  law,  the  standard  for  arrest  or  seizure  is  typically  “probable  cause”  to  believe 
a  crime  has  occurred.  It  is  noteworthy  that  none  of  these  measures  require  for 
field  action  anything  approaching  certainty  “beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.”  The 
practical  reasons  are  apparent.  A  requirement  for  prior  certainty  that  a  vessel  is 
engaged  in  piracy  sets  the  bar  impossibly  high,  permitting  the  vessel  to  operate 
without  fear  of  interdiction  so  long  as  it  hides  the  evidence  reasonably  well. 
Moreover,  the  degree  of  intrusion  represented  by  a  boarding  is  far  less  than  that 
of  seizure  or  arrest.  The  information  that  warrants  visit  or  boarding  might  also 
be  necessary  to  persuade  the  vessel’s  flag  state  or  a  coastal  state  through  whose 
waters  it  will  pass  to  authorize  yet  another  state,  which  is  willing  and  able  to 
board,  search,  and  perhaps  seize  the  vessel,  to  do  so.  That  second  state  is,  of 
course,  free  to  set  its  own  standard  for  information  reliability,  either  by  treaty  or 
ad  hoc  agreement. 

The  Value  of  “Good”  Intelligence 

The  intelligence  community’s  predilection  for  modest  silence  is  well  known. 
With  few  exceptions,  intelligence  agencies  are  not  given  to  self-promoting  pub¬ 
licity  following  intelligence  “successes.”  The  transparency  that  is  otherwise  the 
hallmark  of  constitutional  democracies  is  antithetical  to  the  long-term  success 
of  the  intelligence  community.  It  should  come  as  no  surprise,  therefore,  that 
states  participating  in  the  PSI,  knowing  that  illicit  proliferators  would  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  such  announcements  to  probe  for  weaknesses,  have  given  notice  that 
they  may  never  reveal  many  of  their  interdiction  activities.26  Unfortunately,  de¬ 
nying  proliferators  and  transporters  such  an  opportunity  means  that  the  public 
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and  nonparticipating  states  will  often  have  no  direct  means  of  learning  of  the 
program’s  accomplishments.27 

There  is  no  shortage  of  books,  articles,  and  congressional  or  commission  re¬ 
ports  documenting  actual  or  perceived  intelligence  “failures.”28  Almost  none  sa¬ 
lute  the  intelligence  community’s  many  successes.  Modern  critics  might  offer  a 
brief  tip  of  the  hat  to  the  courage  and  resourcefulness  of  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services  operatives  and  code  breakers  in  World  War  II,  and  perhaps  to  the  U-2 
pilots  who  risked  (and,  in  one  case,  lost)  their  lives  obtaining  the  photo  images  of 
the  Soviet  missile  sites  in  Cuba  that  Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson  displayed  so  ef¬ 
fectively  to  the  Security  Council,  but  then  they  tend  to  focus  their  attention 
quickly  on  the  failures.  Accordingly,  it  is  fitting  to  acknowledge  briefly  two  recent 
intelligence  success  stories  involving  maritime  counterproliferation  operations. 
The  first  involved  the  interdiction  of  the  North  Korean  cargo  vessel  So  San. 


Spanish  marines  were  forced  to  fast-rope  onto  deck  of  So  San  when  it  refused  to  comply  with  boarding  requests. 
U.S.  Navy,  released  by  Spanish  Defense  Ministry 


In  late  2002,  American  intelligence  agencies  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  a 
vessel  later  identified  as  the  So  San  was  transporting  missiles  from  North  Korea. 
They  were  uncertain,  however,  of  the  cargo’s  destination.  The  U.S.  Navy  eventually 
requested  that  a  Spanish  warship  intercept  the  vessel  and  board  it  on  the  high  seas 
off  the  coast  of  Yemen.  A  team  of  Spanish  marines  from  the  frigate  Navarra,  later 
joined  by  U.S.  Navy  personnel,  conducted  a  noncompliant  boarding  of  the  So  San 
and  during  the  subsequent  search  discovered  North  Korean-made  Scud  missiles 
and  components  hidden  beneath  the  cargo  of  bagged  cement.  Not  surprisingly, 
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the  missiles  were  not  listed  in  the  ves¬ 
sel’s  manifest.  Although  the  ship  and 
cargo  were  eventually  released  at  the 
request  of  the  government  of  Yemen, 
to  which  it  was  learned  that  the  mis¬ 
siles  were  being  shipped,  the  interdic¬ 
tion  demonstrated  the  capability  of 
the  intelligence  community  to  detect 
and  track  maritime  WMD  shipments 
over  considerable  distances.  Much  of 
the  information  on  the  So  San  inter¬ 
diction  remains  classified;  however, 
publicly  available  accounts  suggest 
that  intelligence  assets  detected  the 
missiles  being  loaded  in  North  Korea 
and  tracked  the  vessel  from  there  to 
the  interception  point.29  Apparently, 
however,  the  intelligence  community 
was  unable  to  determine  the  buyer’s 
identity  before  the  boarding.  ’° 

The  second  incident  involved 
the  multilateral  interdiction  of  the 
German-flag  BBC  China  in  October 
2003.  American  and  British  intelli¬ 
gence  agencies  concluded  that  the 
BBC  China  was  transporting  component  parts  for  uranium  enrichment  centri¬ 
fuges  from  Dubai  to  Libya.  Demonstrating  the  kind  of  cooperation  the  PSI  was 
designed  to  foster,  Germany  agreed  to  order  the  vessel  to  divert  to  a  port  in  Italy 
for  inspection.  The  vessel’s  owner  and  master  readily  complied  with  the  flag 
state’s  order.  Italy  then  agreed  to  allow  the  vessel  to  enter  one  of  its  ports  and  to 
conduct  the  search.  The  intelligence  proved  accurate,  leading  to  the  discovery  of 
thousands  of  parts  for  gas  centrifuges  of  a  kind  that  can  be  used  to  enrich  ura¬ 
nium.  Some  suggest  that  the  BBC  China  interdiction  contributed  to  Libya’s  deci¬ 
sion  in  late  2003  to  abandon  its  WMD  program. 

Intelligence,  Inferential  Errors,  and  Risk  Management  Decisions 
The  fulcrum  of  the  debate  over  intelligence  and  WMD  counterproliferation  in 
the  coming  years  will  likely  be  the  relationship  between  the  tolerance  for  risk 
and  error,  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  willingness  to  bear  the  financial,  societal, 
and  political  costs  of  incremental  security  measures,  on  the  other.  ’1  As  President 


The  boarding  team  discovered  fifteen  disassembled  Scud  missiles  concealed  under  tons  of 
bagged  cement. 

U.S.  Navy,  released  by  Spanish  Defense  Ministry 
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Bush  remarked  in  response  to  the  report  of  the  9/11  Commission,  “There  is  no 
such  thing  as  perfect  security  in  our  vast,  free  Nation.”32  Nor  do  security  decision 
makers  often  have  the  luxury  of  waiting  for  complete  and  perfect  information, 
or  for  intelligence  that  provides  the  kind  of  assurance  Israelis  have  described  (in 
the  Karine  A  war  materiel  interdiction)  as  “unequivocal,  clear,  and  undeniable.”33 
The  goal  therefore  cannot  be  perfect  security  but  rather  optimal  security,  and 
optimal  security  decisions  will  inevitably  be  based  not  on  perfect  knowledge  but 
on  optimal  intelligence  assessments.34 

On  occasion,  the  assessments  made  by  the  intelligence  community  will  later 
prove  to  be  wrong.  Error  may  result  from  information  that  is  incomplete,  con¬ 
flicting,  or  susceptible  to  more  than  one  plausible  interpretation  or  inference.  To 

-  simplify  the  analysis  in  this 

[Risk]  managers  must  be  successful .  .  .  every  counterproliferation  setting  it 
time,  while  the  malefactors  who  would  un-  will  be  helpful  to  posit  that  the 

leash  [WMD]  need  be  successful  only  once.  “wrong”  inference  or  conclusion 

-  might  take  one  of  two  hypotheti¬ 
cal  forms.  In  the  first,  a  ship  that  intelligence  analysts  have  concluded  is  trans¬ 
porting  WMD  components  is  intercepted  and  boarded  at  sea;  an  exhaustive, 
day-long  search  reveals  that  the  intelligence  assessment  was  wrong  and  the  ves¬ 
sel’s  cargo  is  entirely  legitimate.33  In  the  second,  a  ship  that  is  in  fact  transporting 
a  WMD  to  a  densely  populated  port  city  is  not  boarded  because  the  decision 
maker  concludes  that  there  is  insufficient  evidence.  Surveillance  of  the  vessel  is 
later  lost  when  it  enters  a  crowded  traffic  lane,  and  the  weapon  is  delivered  and 
later  detonated  in  the  city.  Those  charged  with  responsibility  for  the  decision  in 
the  OODA  cycle  must  be  prepared  to  determine  which  of  the  two  erroneous  out¬ 
comes  poses  the  more  serious  risk  (just  as  the  criminal  justice  system  did  by 
adopting  a  “beyond  a  reasonable  doubt”  standard  to  minimize  the  chance  of 
wrongly  convicting  a  person  of  a  crime).  A  false  positive  in  a  counter¬ 
proliferation  operation  may  require  the  interdicting  state  to  issue  an  apology 
and  provide  appropriate  compensation  to  the  vessel  inconvenienced.  Losses  that 
could  result  from  a  false  negative  might  well  be  incalculable.  As  the  U.S.  National 
Security  Strategy  declares: 

The  greater  the  threat,  the  greater  is  the  risk  of  inaction — and  the  more  compelling  the 
case  for  taking  anticipatory  action  to  defend  ourselves,  even  if  uncertainty  remains  as  to 
the  time  and  place  of  the  enemy’s  attack.  To  forestall  or  prevent  such  hostile  attacks  by 
our  adversaries,  the  United  States  will,  if  necessary,  act  preemptively.36 

The  False  Positive  Error.  Statistical  decision  theory  recognizes  two  types  of  in¬ 
ferential  error.  The  false  positive,  or  Type  I,  error  refers  to  a  conclusion  that  a 
condition  exists  or  a  proposition  is  true  when  in  fact  the  condition  does  not  exist 
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or  the  proposition  is  not  true.  Prewar  intelligence  estimates  of  Iraq’s  WMD, 
characterized  on  one  occasion  as  a  “slam  dunk,”  present  a  recent  and  notorious 
example  of  such  a  “false  positive”  error,  as  was  the  less  well  publicized  four-day 
boarding  of  the  container  ship  Palermo  Senator  in  2003. 37 

A  1993  incident  involving  the  Chinese  containership  Yin  He  and  the  1998 
cruise  missile  strike  on  a  Sudanese  chemical  plant  in  A1  Shifa  are  cited  as  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  kind  of  international  embarrassment  the  United  States  can  expect  to 
suffer  by  taking  action  based  on  a  false-positive  intelligence  assessment.38  The 
United  States  alleged  that  the  Yin  He  was  carrying  chemical  precursors  that 
could  be  used  to  produce  mustard  and  sarin  nerve  gases  from  China  to  Iran.39 
Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher  publicly  asserted  that  the  intelligence  on 
the  Yin  He  was  reliable.  In  fact,  an  American  intelligence  official  went  so  far  as  to 
declare,  “We  know  these  chemicals  are  bound  for  Iran’s  chemical  weapons 
plants,  and  it  is  a  lot  of  tonnage,  tens  of  tons.”40  China  vehemently  disputed  the 
U.S.  allegation,  but  it  eventually  agreed  to  a  boarding  of  the  vessel  in  a  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bian  port.  The  inspection  by  Saudi  officials,  accompanied  by  American  techni¬ 
cal  advisers,  uncovered  no  trace  of  the  precursors  American  intelligence  officials 
had  alleged  were  aboard.  Beijing  blasted  the  United  States  for  acting  like  a  “self- 
styled  world  cop.”41  Nevertheless,  the  United  States  refused  to  offer  either  an 
apology  or  compensation  for  the  vessel’s  delay;42  Washington  asserted  that  it  had 
“had  sufficient  credible  evidence  that  those  items  were  in  the  cargo.”43 

In  the  latter  incident,  the  United  States  struck  the  A1  Shifa  plant  in  the  belief, 
based  on  intelligence,  that  the  plant  was  engaged  in  producing  chemical  warfare 
agents.  Poststrike  investigations  revealed  that  the  assessment  was  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  wrong. 

At  most,  decision  makers  who  rely  on  a  false  positive  assessment  may  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  being  rash  or  alarmist  and  may  be  required  to  issue  apologies  or  com¬ 
pensate  the  owner  of  a  vessel  or  cargo.  However,  frequent  or  egregious  actions 
taken  on  the  basis  of  erroneous  intelligence  will  eventually  undermine  public 
and  partner-states’  confidence  in  the  program.44  False  positive  errors  can  also 
demoralize  members  of  the  intelligence  community  and  may  cause  them  (and 
operational  commanders)  to  be  more  cautious,  more  guarded,  and  less  willing 
to  pass  on  preliminary  or  tentative  findings  in  the  future.45  Ironically,  such  wari¬ 
ness  might  lead  to  errors  of  the  opposite  kind,  demonstrating  the  interdepen¬ 
dence  of  errors  caused  by  too  much  and  too  little  caution.  Finally,  false  positives, 
like  false  negatives,  can  educate  would-be  proliferators  and  transporters  on  the 
tactics  and  methods  employed  by  counterproliferation  forces,  providing  them 
with  information  useful  in  circumventing  the  regime’s  strengths  and  exploiting 
its  weaknesses. 
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The  False  Negative  Error.  The  false  negative,  or  Type  II,  error  is  committed  by 
concluding  that  a  condition  does  not  exist  or  that  a  proposition  is  not  true  when 
in  fact  the  condition  does  exist  or  the  proposition  is  true.  For  example,  a  provoc¬ 
ative  quarantine  might  be  imposed  around  Cuba  on  the  assumption  that  even  if 
the  situation  escalates,  Soviet  troops  on  the  island  number  only  three  thousand 
and  that  no  nuclear  weapons  or  missile  delivery  systems  are  available  to  them.46 
Or  a  hypothesis  that  a  handful  of  Muslim  extremists  have  enrolled  in  flying  les¬ 
sons  in  preparation  for  turning  airliners  into  instruments  of  mass  devastation 
might  be  erroneously  dismissed  as  too  far-fetched.  At  best,  erroneous  false  nega¬ 
tive  decisions  simply  delay  responsive  action.47  At  worst,  they  may  convince 
those  with  blind  spots  or  a  high  tolerance  for  risk  that  it  is  safe  to  open  the  city’s 
gates  and  wheel  that  massive  wooden  horse  inside. 

ACTING  ON  UNCERTAIN  RISK  ASSESSMENTS  WHEN  POSSESSION 
OF  WMD  IS  AT  STAKE 

War  is  the  realm  of  uncertainty;  three-fourths  of  the  factors  on  which 
action  in  war  is  based  are  wrapped  in  a  fog  of  greater  or  lesser  uncer¬ 
tainty.  A  sensitive  and  discriminating  judgment  is  called  for. 

CARL  VON  CLAUSEWITZ,  ON  WAR 

Risk  assessments  help  us  categorize  and  quantify  a  risk,  but  they  do  not  tell  us 
what,  if  anything,  to  do  about  it.48  That  second  question  falls  in  the  domain  of 
risk  management,  which  nearly  always  entails  a  policy  judgment.  Decisional 
“purists”  will  ground  their  decision  on  objective  risk-management  principles.49 
The  purist’s  approach  evaluates  the  various  alternative  courses  of  action  apply¬ 
ing  decisional  criteria  that  include  an  alternative’s  predicted  effectiveness  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  desired  result  and  the  cost  of  achieving  that  result  in  that  fashion. 
Those  who  define  their  decisional  criteria  more  broadly  will  also  consider  the 
public’s  likely  reaction  to  the  decision.  Where  the  decision  is  a  binary  one — 
between  interdicting  a  vessel  and  taking  no  action,  where  a  subjective  probabil¬ 
ity  assessment  indicates  a  risk  that  it  is  transporting  WMD — the  latter  group 
will  factor  in  the  public’s  attitude  toward  risk.  Put  another  way,  these  analysts 
will  ask  how  cautious  the  public  expects  its  national  and  homeland-security 
leadership  to  be. 

The  nation’s  reaction  to  the  1 1  September  2001  attacks  and  to  the  9/11  Com¬ 
mission  hearings  and  report  suggest  that  as  a  nation  the  United  States  is  risk 
averse,  preferring  the  embarrassment  of  an  occasional  false  positive  to  the  po¬ 
tential  horrors  of  a  false  negative.  To  the  extent  they  were  willing  to  accept  errors 
of  any  kind,  the  majority  of  Americans  appeared  to  demand  that  the  risk 
of  “false  negatives”  be  minimized,  if  not  eliminated,  when  the  threat  is  to  the 
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homeland.50  Some  would  characterize  their  preference  as  one  akin  to  the  “pre¬ 
cautionary  approach”  advocated  by  many  environmentalists,  wherein  lack  of 
certainty  regarding  a  risk  does  not  excuse  failure  to  take  avoiding  action.51  Two 
critical  considerations  are  less  clear,  however.  The  first  concerns  the  cost  the 
public  is  willing  to  bear  for  a  true  precautionary  approach  to  homeland  security. 
That  cost  includes  not  only  the  financial  costs  of  an  enhanced  security  system 
but  also  possible  criticism  from  abroad  and  encroachments  on  civil  liberties. 
The  second  concerns  the  chronic  tendency  toward  short-term  thinking,  what 
some  derisively  refer  to  as  “strategic  attention  deficit  disorder,”  perhaps  coupled 
with  what  cognitive  psychologists  call  the  “availability  heuristic” — the  tendency 
to  make  judgments  about  the  future  based  not  upon  a  broad  body  of  historical 
evidence  but  on  recent,  vivid  events  that  skew  perceptions.  The  cautionary  pref¬ 
erences  manifested  in  late  2001  or  when  the  9/11  Commission  first  denounced  a 
collective  “failure  of  imagination”  may  not  reflect  preferences  five  or  ten  years 
after  the  traumatic  event. 

In  assessing  the  public’s  attitude  toward  risk  and  the  consequences  of  error 
we  must  also  be  mindful  of  the  political  and  media  reaction  to  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  false  positive  error  in  recent  history — the  prewar  intelligence  assessments 
of  Iraq’s  WMD  program.52  Like  the  pre-9/1 1  risk  assessment  of  the  homeland’s 
vulnerability  to  large-scale  terrorist  attacks,  they  may  be  reduced  for  analytic 

-  purposes  to  an  intelligence  judg- 

The  information  demands  of  counter-  ment  that  presented  decision 

proliferation  forces  will  present  a  daunting  makers  with  two  possible 
challenge  for  the  intelligence  community.  “truths”:  either  Iraq  was  engaged 

-  in  a  clandestine  program  to  pro¬ 
duce  WMD  or  it  had  abandoned  its  earlier  design  and  production  activities  and 
disposed  of  its  stockpiles.  In  this  light  a  rational  decision  maker  following  ac¬ 
cepted  risk  management  principles  would  have  to  consider,  among  other  things, 
the  respective  consequences  of  a  false  positive  and  a  false  negative  error.53  As 
Philip  Bobbitt,  former  strategic  planning  director  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  has  argued,  judgments  regarding  the  consequences  of  an  erroneous  de¬ 
cision  might  actually  cause  a  decision  maker  to  pursue  a  course  of  action  that  is 
not  based  on  the  state  of  affairs  analysts  have  concluded  is  the  most  probable.54 
Under  accepted  risk  management  principles,  if  a  scenario  with  a  lesser,  but  still 
significant,  probability  presents  an  overall  risk  that  the  decision  maker  deems 
unacceptable  (as  measured  by  the  magnitude  of  the  expected  harm,  discounted 
by  the  event’s  probability),  the  “correct”  course  may  be  to  abate  or  at  least  reduce 
that  risk.  Bobbitt  further  warns  that  in  judging  a  decision  we  must  avoid 
“Parmenides’  fallacy,”  which  occurs  when  one  assesses  the  correctness  of  a  deci¬ 
sion  based  solely  on  the  state  of  affairs  it  produced,  without  comparing  that  state 
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of  affairs  to  the  outcomes  that  would  have  been  produced  if  one  of  the  alterna¬ 
tive  courses  of  action  had  been  chosen.53  One  need  not  delve  deeply  into  notions 
of  efficient  or  proximate  cause  to  understand  that  any  given  end  state  is  the 
product  of  a  multitude  of  causes  and  factors,  many  of  which  are  not  under  the 
control  of  the  decision  maker. 

Those  charged  with  making  and  acting  on  national  security  decisions  regarding 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  should  never  accept  less  than  the  best  available  in¬ 
telligence;  nonetheless,  they  must  also  be  prepared  to  make  timely  decisions 
when  that  intelligence  falls  short  of  certainty.  Excoriating  the  intelligence  com¬ 
munity  or  decision  makers  for  committing  false-positive  errors  even  though 
they  followed  appropriate  risk  assessment  and  management  methods  risks  driv¬ 
ing  them  in  the  future  to  accept  a  higher  risk  of  false  negatives  or  at  least  to  be 
more  reluctant  to  take  action  on  probable  but  uncertain  intelligence  assess¬ 
ments.  Such  tendencies  would  undermine  a  precautionary  approach.  The  long¬ 
term  political  success  of  counterproliferation  operations  requires  that  both 
intelligence  analysts  and  operations  decision  makers  be  candid  with  regard  to 
uncertainties.  An  intelligence  agency  that  represents  an  assessment  on  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  as  a  “slam  dunk”  will  find  its  credibility  seriously  ques¬ 
tioned.  For  the  same  reason,  the  cost  of  error  should  not  fall  on  the  innocent 
shipowner.  States  conducting  maritime  interception  operations  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  compensate  for  any  loss  or  damage  caused  by  operations  that  turn  out 
to  be  unwarranted. 
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44.  False-positive  judgments  in  other  contexts 
may  result  in  devastating  consequences,  as 
did  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1983  when  it  shot  down  Korean  Air  Lines 
flight  007,  and  by  USS  Vincennes  in  1988  that 
an  approaching  aircraft  was  hostile  when  in 
fact  it  was  an  Iranian  passenger  jet  (U.S.  State 
Dept.,  Cumulative  Digest  of  United  States 
Practice  in  International  Law,  1981-88,  vol.  2 
[Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  1994],  pp.  2340-49;  and  David 
Linnan,  “Iran  Air  Flight  655  and  Beyond: 
Mistaken  Self-Defense  and  State  Responsibil¬ 
ity,”  Yale  Journal  of  International  Law  16 
[1991],  p.  245).  The  1983  KAL  007  incident 
resulted  in  the  deaths  of  all  269  on  board  (see 
Cumulative  Digest,  1981-88,  vol.  2,  pp.  2349- 
50).  The  Vincennes  incident  resulted  in  the 
deaths  of  all  290  passengers  on  board  the  Ira¬ 
nian  airliner.  The  Vincennes  incident  came  on 
the  heels  of  a  missile  attack  on  the  USS  Stark 
the  year  before.  Thirty-seven  Stark  crew¬ 
members  were  killed  when  two  Exocet  anti¬ 
ship  missiles  fired  by  an  Iraqi  F-l  Mirage  jet 
struck  the  frigate.  Iraq  claimed  the  pilot  had 
mistaken  the  Stark,  a  frigate,  for  an  Iranian 
oil  tanker  ( Cumulative  Digest,  vol.  2,  pp. 
2337-40). 

45.  In  a  rare  public  speech  explaining  some  of  the 
intelligence  failures  regarding  Iraq’s  WMD 
programs,  former  CIA  director  William 
Tenet  warned  that  “we  cannot  afford  an  envi¬ 
ronment  to  develop  where  analysts  are  afraid 
to  make  a  call,  where  judgments  are  held  back 
because  analysts  fear  they  will  be  wrong.” 
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Remarks  as  prepared  for  delivery  by  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  George  J.  Tenet  at 
Georgetown  University  on  5  February  2004, 
available  at  www.cia.gov/cia/public_affairs/ 
speeches/2004/tenet_georgetownspeech 
_02052004.html. 

46.  Decades  after  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  ended, 
the  United  States  learned  that  the  Soviet 
forces  had  actually  totaled  approximately 
forty  thousand  men  (twenty  times  the  esti¬ 
mate)  and  that  tactical  nuclear  devices — nine 
Luna  missiles  and  six  launchers — were  already 
on  the  island. 

47.  See  Richard  K.  Betts,  “Analysis,  War,  and  De¬ 
cision:  Why  Intelligence  Failures  Are  Inevita¬ 
ble,”  in  The  Art  and  Practice  of  Military 
Strategy  (Washington,  D.C.:  National  De¬ 
fense  Univ.  Press,  1984),  pp.  378-79  (noting 
that  “making  warning  systems  more  sensitive 
reduces  the  risk  of  surprise,  but  increases  the 
risk  of  false  alarms,  which  in  turn  reduces 
sensitivity”). 

48.  The  epigraph  is  taken  from  Michael  Howard’s 
and  Peter  Paret’s  edition  and  translation 
(Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  Univ.  Press  1984), 

p.  101. 

49.  The  Department  of  Defense  defines  risk 
management  as  “the  process  of  identifying, 
assessing,  and  controlling,  risks  arising  from 
operational  factors  and  making  decisions  that 
balance  risk  cost  with  mission  benefits.”  Joint 
Publication  1-02. 

50.  The  central  importance  of  popular  support 
for  national  security  measures  has  long  been 
acknowledged.  See  Clausewitz,  On  War,  book 
1 ,  chap.  2  (identifying  the  “will”  of  the  enemy 
as  one  of  three  factors  critical  to  the  out¬ 
come)  and  book  8,  chap.  4  (identifying  public 
opinion  as  a  potential  center  of  gravity  to  be 
defended  or  exploited  in  war).  Similarly,  in 


approaching  an  enemy,  Sun  Tzu  advocated, 
“When  he  is  united,  divide  him.”  Sun  Tzu, 
The  Art  of  War,  trans.  Samuel  B.  Griffith 
(London:  Oxford  Univ.  Press,  1963),  p.  69. 

51.  Although  definitions  of  the  precautionary  ap¬ 
proach  or  precautionary  principle  vary,  at  a 
minimum  it  stands  for  the  proposition  that 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  a  course  of  action 
will  cause  harm  (usually  to  the  environment) 
should  not  be  an  excuse  for  failing  to  take 
action. 

52.  Some  of  the  same  questions  have  been  raised 
about  some  of  the  intelligence  assessments  of 
Iran’s  nuclear  program  and  that  nation’s  role 
in  the  2006  Hezbollah  conflict  with  Israel. 

53.  In  a  response  to  the  leading  investigations 
into  the  British  and  American  prewar  WMD 
assessments,  Professor  Philip  Bobbitt  reminds 
the  reader  that  the  UN  inspectors  had  been 
“fooled”  by  Saddam’s  claim  in  1995  that  he 
had  abandoned  his  program  (Philip  Bobbitt, 
“How  Proof  Became  a  Burden:  Saddam’s  In¬ 
tentions  Had  to  Be  Part  of  the  Spook’s  Judg¬ 
ment  Call,”  Guardian,  28  October  2004). 
They  realized  their  mistake  only  after 
Saddam’s  son-in-law,  Hussein  Kamal,  de¬ 
fected  and  revealed  the  details  of  a  new  clan¬ 
destine  WMD  program. 

54.  See  Philip  Bobbitt,  “Seeing  the  Futures,”  New 
York  Times,  8  December  2003. 

55.  Philip  Bobbitt,  “Today’s  War  against  Tomor¬ 
row’s  Iraq,”  New  York  Times,  10  March  2003. 
The  relevant  question  would  therefore  not  be 
whether  we  are  better  off  or  safer  today  than 
we  were  before  an  action  was  taken,  but 
whether  we  are  better  off  or  safer  than  we 
would  have  been  had  we  pursued  an  alterna¬ 
tive  course  of  action,  including  taking  no 
action. 
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CHINA'S  FUTURE  NUCLEAR  SUBMARINE  FORCE 

Insights  from  Chinese  Writings 

Andrew  S.  Erickson  and  Lyle  J.  Goldstein 


On  26  October  2006,  a  Chinese  Song-class  attack  submarine  reportedly 
surfaced  in  close  proximity  to  the  USS  Kitty  Hawk  carrier  battle  group  in 
international  waters  near  Okinawa.1  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  Chinese  sub¬ 
marines  have  attracted  extensive  media  attention.  The  advent  of  the  Yuan-class 
SSK  in  mid-2004  seems  to  have  had  a  major  impact  in  transforming  the  assess¬ 
ments  of  Western  naval  analysts,  and  also  of  the  broader  community  of  analysts 
studying  China’s  military  modernization. 

In  order  to  grasp  the  energy  that  China  is  now  committing  to  undersea  war¬ 
fare,  consider  that  during  2002-2004  China’s  navy  launched  thirteen  submarines 
while  simultaneously  undertaking  the  purchase  of  submarines  from  Russia  on  an 
unprecedented  scale.2  Indeed,  China  commissioned  thirty-one  new  submarines 
between  1995  and  2005. 3  Given  this  rapid  evolution,  appraisals  of  China’s  capa¬ 
bility  to  field  competent  and  lethal  diesel  submarines  in  the  littorals  have  slowly 
changed  from  ridicule  to  grudging  respect  of  late.  China’s  potential  for  complex 
technological  development  is  finally  being  taken  seriously  abroad. 

Whereas  the  Yuan’s  debut  allegedly  surprised  Western  analysts,  the  emergence 
of  China’s  093  SSN  and  094  SSBN  has  been  anticipated  for  some  time.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  these  programs  remain  shrouded  in  mystery,  and  there  is  little  consensus 
regarding  their  operational  and  strategic  significance.  In  the  broadest  terms,  it 
can  be  said  that  a  successful  093  program  will  significantly  enlarge  the  scope  of 
Chinese  submarine  operations,  perhaps  ultimately  serving  as  the  cornerstone  of 
a  genuine  blue-water  navy.  The  094  could  take  the  survivability  of  China’s  nuclear 
deterrent  to  a  new  level,  potentially  enabling  more  aggressive  posturing  by  Bei¬ 
jing  in  a  crisis.  Moreover,  these  platforms  are  entering  the  PLA  Navy  (PLAN)  at  a 
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time  when  reductions  are  projected  to  occur  in  the  U.S.  Navy  submarine  force;4 
that  fact  was  duly  noted  by  a  senior  PLAN  strategist  recently  in  one  of  China’s 
premier  naval  journals.5 

The  PLA  is  notoriously  opaque,  posing  major  challenges  for  Western  analysts. 
Official  statements  regarding  the  intentions  of  China’s  future  nuclear  submarine 
force  are  all  but  nonexistent.6  Nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  significant  statements 
is  contained  in  the  2004  PLA  defense  white  paper’s  discussion  of  naval  opera¬ 
tions.  Enhancing  “nuclear  counterattacks”  capability  was  described  as  one  of  the 
PLAN’s  most  important  missions.  Moreover,  Chinese  unofficial  writings  on  de¬ 
fense  issues  are  voluminous  and  growing  more  so.  Among  dozens  of  journals, 
magazines,  and  newspapers  devoted  to  military  affairs  (not  to  mention  hundreds 
of  more  technically  oriented  publications),  at  least  five  focus  specifically  on  naval 
warfare.7  This  article  will  survey  the  available  Chinese  writings  concerning  the 
PLAN’s  future  nuclear  submarine  force. 

Two  caveats  are  in  order.  First,  this  article  seeks  to  present  the  views  of  Chinese 
analysts  but  does  not  render  final  judgment  on  the  validity  of  those  views.  Such 
an  approach  will  better  acquaint  a  broader  community  of  naval  analysts  with  the 
essential  primary  source  materials.  Second,  this  is  not  a  comprehensive  study  but 
rather  a  preliminary  research  probe.  These  data  need  to  be  treated  with  a  certain 
amount  of  caution,  and  follow-on  studies  are  necessary  before  major  conclusions 
can  be  drawn. 

The  article  begins  with  a  brief  survey  of  relevant  elements  from  Chinese  writ¬ 
ings  concerning  the  PLAN’s  nuclear  submarine  history.  A  second  section  exam¬ 
ines  how  PLAN  analysts  appraise  developments  among  foreign  nuclear  submarine 
forces:  What  lessons  do  they  glean  from  these  other  experiences?  The  third  sec¬ 
tion  concerns  mission  imperatives:  What  strategic  and  operational  objectives  are 
China’s  093  and  094  submarines  designed  to  achieve?  The  potential  capabilities 
of  these  submarines  are  addressed  in  this  article’s  fourth  and  final  section. 

HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVES 

Chinese  naval  writings  reveal  an  intense  pride  regarding  Beijing’s  naval  nuclear- 
propulsion  program.  These  writings,  in  the  “glorious  genre,”  as  it  were,  are  well 
documented  in  John  Wilson  Lewis  and  Xue  Litai’s  groundbreaking  and  authori¬ 
tative  classic  Chinas  Strategic  Seapower .8  This  article  will  not  attempt  to  examine 
Chinese  writings  to  check  for  consistency  with  the  conclusions  in  the  detailed 
study  by  Lewis  and  Xue  (though  this  is  a  worthwhile  project  and  should  be  un¬ 
dertaken,  given  the  wide  variety  of  new  Chinese  secondary  source  data).  Rather, 
this  analysis  highlights  several  important  trends  in  contemporary  Chinese  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  first-generation  nuclear  submarines,  in  order  to  assess  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  next  generation. 
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In  his  recent  autobiography,  published  in  Chinese  by  the  official  PLA  press  in 
2004,  Admiral  Liu  Huaqing  provides  a  unique  level  of  detail  concerning  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  China’s  contemporary  development  of  nuclear  submarines.9  Credited 
with  an  instrumental  role  in  modernizing  China’s  navy,  Admiral  Liu  presided 
over  a  steady  improvement  and  expansion  of  China’s  submarine  force  as  both 
commander  of  the  PLAN  (1982-88)  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Central  Mili- 

-  tary  Commission  (1989-97).  In  1984, 

Chinese  naval  strategists  evidently  prioritize  Admiral  Liu  emphasized:  “We  must 

analyses  of  the  American,  French,  and  place  importance  on  submarines  at 

especially  Russian  nuclear  submarine  fleets.  all  times. . . .  Nuclear-powered  sub- 

-  marines  should  be  further  improved 

and  used  as  a  strategic  task  force.”10  Liu  viewed  nuclear  submarines  not  only  as  “a 
deterrent  force  of  the  nation”  but  also  as  “an  expression  of  our  country’s  overall 
strength.”  As  commander  of  the  PLA  Navy,  Liu  emphasizes,  “I  paid  exceptional 
attention  to  the  practical  work  of  developing  nuclear-powered  submarines.  From 
1982  through  1988, 1  organized  various  experiments  and  training  sessions  in  this 
regard.  I  also  considered  developing  a  second  generation  of  nuclear-powered  sub¬ 
marines.”11  PLAN  emphasis  on  submarine  development  continues  today.  As  the 
2005  edition  of  the  PLA’s  first  authoritative  English-language  volume  on  strategy 
emphasizes,  “Stealth  warships  and  new-style  submarines  represent  the  modern 
sea  battle  platforms.”12 

Chinese  periodicals  elucidate  more  recent  factors  shaping  Chinese  nuclear 
submarine  force  development.  One  important  2004  Chinese  survey  of  China’s 
emerging  nuclear  submarine  program,  in  the  journal  tS  (World 

Aerospace  Digest),  reviews  a  series  of  inadequacies  in  China’s  submarine  force 
that  became  starkly  evident  during  the  1990s.  According  to  this  report,  the  1993 
Yin  He  incident  was  an  important  event  for  crystallizing  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China  (PRC)’s  commitment  to  a  new  generation  of  nuclear  attack  submarines. 
Thus,  when  the  Chinese  freighter  was  inspected  in  Saudi  Arabia  before  proceed¬ 
ing  to  Iran,  the  PRC  high  command  was  apparently  “extremely  furious,  but  had 
no  recourse”  [M iKA A'iUMdeA'ii:]-  At  that  point,  the  leadership  redoubled 
its  efforts  to  build  a  “capable  and  superior  nuclear  attack  submarine  that  could 
protect  China’s  shipping  in  distant  seas.”  The  author  notes  that  “at  present,  our 
country  only  has  five  Han-class  nuclear  attack  submarines.  .  .  .  This  number  is 
insufficient  and  the  capabilities  are  backward.  .  .  .  Thus,  they  are  inadequate  to 
cope  with  the  requirements  of  the  new  strategic  situation.”13 

The  2004  memoirs  of  former  PLAN  commander  Admiral  Liu  appear  to  lend 
some  credence  to  this  sequence  of  events  as  they  state  that  the  Central  Military 
Commission  began  development  work  on  a  “new  generation  nuclear  submarine,” 
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probably  the  093,  in  1994. 14  “In  1990  the  last  [of  the  original  five  Han-class  SSNs] 
was  launched,”  Liu  recalls: 

After  I  briefed  President  Jiang  Zemin  on  this,  he  decided  to  personally  inspect 
the  launch  of  this  submarine.  At  the  time  of  inspection,  he  said  resolutely:  “De¬ 
velopment  of  nuclear-powered  submarines  cannot  be  discontinued.”  On  29  May 
1992,  when  forwarding  the  Navy’s  report  on  building  nuclear-powered  submarine 
units  to  President  Jiang,  I  particularly  stressed  the  need  to  continually  develop 
scientific  research  and  perform  successful  safety  work.  President  Jiang  wrote  a 
note  on  the  report,  giving  his  important  instructions  on  this  matter.  Based  on 
his  instructions,  in  the  course  of  developing  nuclear-powered  submarines,  we 
formed  a  seamless  and  effective  nuclear  safety  mechanism  by  drawing  on  the 
experience  of  foreign  countries  while  taking  our  practical  situation  into  account. 

The  mechanism  included  regulations  and  rules,  technological  controls,  and 
supervisory  and  examination  measures.  In  1994,  in  compliance  with  President 
Jiang’s  instructions,  the  Central  Military  Commission  and  its  Special  Commit¬ 
tee  adopted  a  decision  to  start  developing  a  new  generation  of  nuclear-powered 
submarines.  Seeing  that  there  were  qualified  personnel  to  carry  on  the  cause  and 
that  new  types  of  submarines  would  continue  to  be  developed,  I  felt  relieved.15 

The  above  analysis  in  tit  Militia  (World  Aerospace  Digest),  however, 

does  cut  against  what  appears  to  be  conventional  wisdom  in  China’s  naval  litera¬ 
ture,  which  tends  to  credit  China’s  Han  submarines  with  a  significant  role  in  the 
1996  Taiwan  Strait  crisis.  Thus,  one  report  states  that  in  mid-March  1996,  “U.S. 
military  satellites  were  unable  to  detect  the  position  of  [certain]  Chinese  nuclear 
submarines;  it  was  as  if  they  .  .  .  had  vanished.”  This  narrative  continues,  “The 
U.S.  carrier  battle  groups  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  hidden,  mobile,  high¬ 
speed,  undersea”  threat  posed  by  the  Chinese  nuclear  submarines,  and  thus  “were 
unable  to  approach  the  sea  area  within  200  nautical  miles  of  Taiwan.”  Implying 
some  uncertainty  on  this  issue,  the  author  asks,  “Why  did  the  U.S.  carrier  group 
suddenly  change  its  original  plan?  Was  it  that  they  feared  China’s  nuclear  sub¬ 
marines?”16  Another  PRC  report  also  alleges  that  American  military  satellites  lost 
track  of  China’s  SSNs  and  that  the  U.S.  Navy  was  forced  to  retreat  when  confront¬ 
ed  by  the  “massive  threat  of  China’s  nuclear  submarine  force.”17  Given  the  Han- 
class  SSN’s  reputation  as  a  noisy  vessel,  these  statements  might  well  be  viewed 
with  suspicion — and,  indeed,  they  are  not  reproduced  here  to  imply  their  truth.18 
Nonetheless,  these  Chinese  conjectures  are  related  above  because  they  could  be 
indicative  of  the  context  within  which  093  and  094  development  has  occurred. 

Most  China  scholars  agree  that  the  intellectual  space  for  debate  and  disagree¬ 
ment  in  China  is,  and  has  for  some  time  been,  rather  wide.  In  this  respect,  the 
analysis  from  itt  (World  Aerospace  Digest)  is  once  again  note¬ 

worthy.  While  the  vast  majority  of  PLAN  writings  concerning  the  single  Type 
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092  Xia  SSBN  heap  praise  on  China’s  technical  achievements,  this  analysis  breaks 
new  ground  (in  the  PRC  context)  by  drawing  attention  to  the  Xia’s  inadequacies. 
It  notes  candidly,  “The  Xia-class  actually  is  not  a  genuine  deterrent  capability.” 
Noting  the  symbolic  value  of  the  vessel,  the  author  explains  that  the  Xia  was 
important  to  answer  the  question  of  “having  or  not  having”  a  nuclear  subma¬ 
rine  but  then  enumerates  the  platform’s  numerous  problems:  high  noise  levels 
and  radiation  leakage,  not  to  mention  the  short  range  of  the  single  warhead  car¬ 
ried  by  China’s  first-generation  submarine-launched  ballistic  missile  (SLBM), 
the  Julang-1.  Forced  to  approach  the  enemy’s  shores  and  vulnerable  to  enemy 
ASW,  the  Xia  “cannot  possibly  serve  as  a  viable  nuclear,  second-strike  force.”  It  is 
no  wonder,  the  author  explains,  that  China  did  not  opt  to  build  a  “whole  batch” 
of  these  problematic  submarines.19  No  doubt,  such  candid  observations  suggest 
that  Chinese  strategists  do  not  necessarily  overestimate  the  capabilities  of  their 
first-generation  nuclear  submarines,  perhaps  adding  additional  impetus  to  the 
building  of  a  second  generation. 

Even  more  important  than  the  observations  concerning  history  cited  above, 
however,  are  the  views  of  China’s  “founding  fathers”  of  naval  nuclear  propulsion. 
Two  of  these  founding  fathers  recently  offered  interviews  to  the  press  in  which 
they  expounded  on  the  outlook  for  nuclear  submarines  in  naval  warfare.  First, 
Peng  Shilu,  designer  of  China’s  first  naval  nuclear  reactor,  was  interviewed 
in  HPtMM  (World  Outlook)  in  2002.  Although  Peng  drafted  his  first  reactor 
designs  more  than  three  decades  ago,  this  engineer  is  unwavering  in  his  commit¬ 
ment:  “In  the  First  World  War,  the  battleship  was  the  most  important  vessel;  and 
in  the  Second  World  War,  it  was  the  aircraft  carrier.  [But  in]  the  future,  I  believe 
the  most  critical  naval  asset  will  be  the  nuclear  submarine.”  For  Peng,  the  SSN’s 
primary  strengths  are  high  power,  high  speed,  large  carrying  capacity  for  equip¬ 
ment  and  personnel,  and  extended  deployment  capability,  as  well  as  excellent 
concealment  possibilities.  According  to  Peng,  “Nuclear  submarines  can  go  any¬ 
where [T]heir  scope  of  operations  is  vast  [and  they  are  therefore]  most  appro¬ 
priate  to  meet  the  security  requirements  of  a  great  power.”20  Drawing  on  another 
interview  with  Peng  Shilu,  an  analysis  published  in  2005  by  China’s  Central  Party 
School  Press  concludes:  “[Such  is]  the  huge  superiority  of  nuclear  propulsion 
[that  it]  simply  cannot  be  compared  with  conventional  propulsion.”21 

An  interview  with  the  Han  submarine’s  chief  designer,  Huang  Xuhua,  which 
appeared  in  the  military  periodical  (Ordnance  Knowledge)  in  2000  is 

more  explicit  regarding  some  of  the  dilemmas  confronting  China’s  naval  nuclear 
propulsion  program.  Huang  discusses  the  conundrum  for  naval  strategists  posed 
by  the  option  to  choose  between  development  of  AIP  (air-independent  propul¬ 
sion)  technology  and  nuclear  propulsion.  The  interviewer  asks  Huang  directly 
whether  it  makes  sense  to  continue  with  nuclear  propulsion  development,  given 
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recent  worldwide  advances  in  AIP  technology.  Huang  points  out  that  nuclear 
propulsion  offers  far  more  power,  is  likely  much  safer  and  more  reliable,  and  en¬ 
ables  submarines  to  stay  submerged  for  longer  periods  of  time.  Taking  Sweden’s 
Gotland- class  AlP-equipped  submarine  as  an  example,  he  suggests  that  this  sub¬ 
marine’s  two  weeks  of  submerged  operations  at  an  average  speed  of  four  knots 
might  not  “be  adequate  for  combat  requirements.”  Huang  accepts  that  certain 
bathymetric  conditions  are  ideal  for  AlP-equipped  diesel  submarines,  such  as 
those  prevailing  in  the  Baltic  Sea  (a  small,  shallow  body  of  water).  For  Sweden, 
therefore,  Huang  says,  “It  is  scientifically  logical  to  select  this  type  of  submarine.” 
The  implicit  argument,  however,  is  that  China  confronts  rather  different,  if  not 
wholly  unrelated,  maritime  challenges  and  requirements. 

In  making  an  argument  for  Chinese  nuclear  submarine  development,  Huang 
draws  a  parallel  to  Britain’s  deployment  of  SSNs  during  the  Falklands  War.  He 
notes  that  their  high  speed  was  critical  to  their  success  in  deploying  to  a  distant 
theater  in  a  timely  fashion.  Indeed,  other  PRC  naval  analysts  have  been  impressed 
by  the  sea-control  capabilities  that  British  SSNs  afforded  during  this  scenario — 
the  most  intense  naval  combat  since  the  Second  World  War.22  Huang  then  makes 
the  observation  that  such  high-speed  submarines  are  critical  for  a  nation,  such  as 
the  United  Kingdom,  that — in  contrast  to  the  United  States — no  longer  possesses 
a  global  network  of  bases.23  For  the  PRC,  which  takes  great  pride  in  its  lack  of 
overseas  bases,  this  would  appear  to  be  an  argument  for  SSNs  serving  as  the  basis 
of  a  blue-water  navy  with  considerable  reach.  Indeed,  writing  in  China’s  most 
prestigious  military  publication,  ^  (China  Military  Science ),  PLAN 

Senior  Captain  Xu  Qi  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  China’s  “navy  must . . .  unceas¬ 
ingly  move  toward  [the  posture  of]  a  ‘blue-water  navy’  [and]  expand  the  scope  of 
maritime  strategic  defense.”24 

COMPARATIVE  PERSPECTIVES 

The  Falklands  War  is  hardly  the  only  naval  campaign  of  interest  to  Chinese  strate¬ 
gists,  as  PRC  researchers  produce  an  extraordinary  volume  of  analyses  concerned 
with  modern  naval  warfare — often  generated  by  carefully  dissecting  foreign  sec¬ 
ondary  sources.  There  is  a  large  appetite  for  information  regarding  the  United 
Kingdom’s  history  of  nuclear  submarine  operations  and  even  that  of  such  na¬ 
scent  nuclear  submarine  powers  as  India.25  However,  Chinese  naval  strategists 
evidently  prioritize  analyses  of  the  American,  French,  and  especially  Russian 
nuclear  submarine  fleets. 

From  a  very  early  stage,  PRC  engineers  demonstrated  concretely  that  they  were 
not  averse  to  adopting  American  designs,  as  they  conspicuously  embraced  the 
“teardrop”  configuration  for  their  first  generation  of  nuclear  submarines,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  then-current  Soviet  designs.26  Today  the  “threat”  component  is  also  evident 
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in  PLAN  analyses  of  the  U.S.  submarine  force.  Chinese  researchers  display  inti¬ 
mate  familiarity  with  all  U.S.  Navy  submarine  force  programs,  including  the  most 
cutting-edge  platforms,  such  as  Seawolf  and  Virginia.27  Additionally,  there  is  great 
interest  in  the  ongoing  transformation  of  some  SSBNs  into  SSGNs.28  Ample  focus 
is  also  devoted  to  the  capabilities  of  the  Los  Angeles  class  as  the  backbone  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  submarine  force.29  Beyond  platforms  and  programs,  there  is  also  a  keen 
interest  in  America’s  industrial  organization  for  nuclear  submarine  production 
and  maintenance.30 

Chinese  analysts  closely  monitor  French  nuclear  submarine  development  as 
well.31  They  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  France  strives 
to  maximize  the  effectiveness  of  its  second-tier  nuclear  submarine  force.32  The 
September  2005  issue  of  (Naval  and  Merchant  Ships)  features  a  lengthy 

report,  apparently  by  a  Chinese  naval  officer  studying  in  France  who  has  made 
several  visits  to  French  nuclear  submarines  based  in  Brest.  This  report  makes 
note  of  numerous  details,  from  the  vast  support  network  at  the  base  to  France’s 
inclination  to  support  a  high  quality  of  life  aboard  its  nuclear  vessels.  Concerning 
the  value  of  France’s  SSBN  force,  which  is  noted  to  constitute  “80%  of  France’s 
nuclear  weaponry,”  the  author  quotes  a  French  military  expert  as  saying,  “France’s 
SSBNs  ensure  national  security,  carry  out  strategic  nuclear  deterrence  and  [have] 
basic  power  for  independent  national  defense.”  Other  issues  highlighted  in  this 
report  include  personnel  practices  (e.g.,  age  limitations,  two  crews  per  subma¬ 
rine),  operations  cycles  (a  two/two/two  pattern  for  SSBNs  that  matches  other 
Chinese  discussions — see  below),  command  and  control  arrangements,  quieting 
technologies,  and  the  small  size  of  certain  classes  of  French  SSNs.33 

It  is  with  the  Russian  nuclear  submarine  force,  however,  that  the  Chinese 
navy  feels  the  greatest  affinity.  This  is  not  surprising  and  springs  from  historical, 
strategic,  and  perhaps  even  organizational-cultural  affinities  that  appear  to  have 
been  cemented  since  the  passing  of  Sino-Soviet  enmity  in  the  late  1980s.  Chinese 
analysts  are  well  aware  of  the  crisis  that  the  Russian  nuclear  submarine  force  has 
suffered  in  recent  years.  They  have  written  extensively  on  the  Kursk  tragedy  and 
other  accidents.34  For  instance,  one  source  has  documented  the  great  embarrass¬ 
ment  suffered  during  an  SLBM  test  failure  that  was  witnessed  directly  by  Rus¬ 
sian  president  Vladimir  Putin  in  early  2004.35  Chinese  analysts  note  the  vastly 
decreased  building  rate  for  Soviet  nuclear  submarines  and  voice  concern  lest  the 
legacy  force  be  insufficient  to  contend  with  [IrCiS]  the  United  States.36 

Nevertheless,  respect  for  Russian  nuclear  submarine  achievements  has  not  di¬ 
minished  significantly.37  A  review  of  Soviet  naval  development  that  appeared  in 
^  (China  Military  Science)  in  1999  extolled  the  virtues  of  nuclear 

submarines:  “Relying  on  nuclear  submarines,  the  Soviet  Union  rapidly  overcame 
the  unfavorable  geostrategic  situation,  giving  the  USSR  an  ocean  going  navy  with 
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offensive  capability.”38  Perhaps  reflecting  on  internal  debates  in  China  regarding 
naval  modernization,  the  author  also  described  how  the  Russian  naval  develop¬ 
ment  encountered  a  major  obstacle  from  a  faction  adhering  to  the  notion  that 
“navies  have  no  use  in  the  nuclear  age”  tti]. 

Reflecting  on  today’s  Russian  navy,  (Modern  Navy)  lavished  praise 

on  the  capabilities  of  a  refurbished  Typhoon-class  SSBN,  Dmitry  Donskoy,  that 
was  re-launched  in  2002;39  it  also  hailed  the  2001  launch  of  an  Akula-class  SSN, 
Gepard,  which  is  described  as  the  world’s  quietest  nuclear  submarine.  The  lat¬ 
ter  report  also  noted  that  Gepard 
.  .  has  twenty-four  nuclear-armed 

Chinese  unofficial  writings  on  defense  .  .  40  T 

JJ  °  /  cruise  missiles.  In  a  war  game 

issues  are  voluminous  and  growing  more  so.  ,  c  ,  .  .  ,  , 

*  d  (ot  unknown  origin)  modeling  a 

Russian-Japanese  naval  conflict, 
which  was  reported  on  in  considerable  detail  in  the  October  and  November  2002 
issues  of  (Naval  and  Merchant  Ships),  the  Russian  nuclear  submarine 

force  overcame  Japan’s  ASW  forces  and  inflicted  grave  losses  (thirteen  ships  sunk) 
on  the  Japanese  navy.41  This  would  appear  to  be  a  subtle  argument  that  China  also 
requires  a  substantial  fleet  of  SSNs. 

In  Chinese  naval  periodicals,  the  affinity  with  the  Russian  nuclear  submarine 
force  is  manifested  by  vast  coverage  of  the  minutest  details  of  historical  and  con¬ 
temporary  platforms.  In  2004-2005,  for  example,  the  journal  (Naval 

and  Merchant  Ships)  carried  ten-to-fifteen-page  special  features,  each  devoted  to 
outlining  the  development  of  a  single  class,  such  as  the  Victor,  Delta,  Oscar,  or 
Alpha,  complete  with  photo  essays  and  detailed  line  drawings.42  These  features 
are  suggestive  of  the  volumes  of  data  that  have  been  made  available  over  the  last 
decade  from  the  Russian  side  and,  simultaneously,  the  voracious  appetite  for  such 
information  within  China’s  naval  studies  community.  Among  such  descriptions, 
perhaps  no  Russian  submarine  commands  as  much  respect  and  interest  as  the 
massive  Typhoon.  Chinese  analysts  are  captivated  not  only  by  this  vessel’s  gar¬ 
gantuan  proportions  but  also  by  the  efficiency  of  its  reactors,  its  impressive  quiet¬ 
ing  characteristics,  the  attention  to  crew  living  standards,  and  its  command  and 
control  equipment  and  procedures.43  Evidently  Chinese  naval  analysts  appear  to 
comprehend  the  strategic  significance  of  a  platform  that  could  strike  adversary 
targets  from  the  “Russian-dominated  Barents  and  Okhotsk  seas.”44 

Western  analysts  have  followed  Russian  arms  transfers  to  China  with  an  all- 
consuming  interest.  But  the  above  discussions  imply  that  one  should  not  under¬ 
estimate  the  transfer  of  “software”  and  expertise  that  has  occurred  in  parallel  with 
that  of  the  hardware.  The  true  dimensions  of  these  intellectual  transfers  remain 
unknown. 
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MISSION  IMPERATIVES 

PRC  writings  concerning  nuclear  submarines  do  not  hide  the  symbolic  role  of 
these  vessels.  One,  for  example,  remarks  on  the  precise  correlation  between  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  UN  Security  Council  and  the  development  of  nuclear  submarines.45 
Indeed,  it  appears  to  be  conventional  wisdom  in  the  PRC  that  nuclear  submarines 
represent  one  of  China’s  clearest  claims  to  status  as  a  great  power  [^  HI  ]  ,46  In  1989, 
after  China’s  successful  test  of  the  JL- 1  SLBM,  Admiral  Liu,  then  vice  chairman  of 
the  Central  Military  Commission,  stated, 

Chairman  Mao  said  that  “we  will  build  a  nuclear  submarine  even  if  it  takes  10,000 
years.”  . . .  Our  nuclear  submarine  [and  its]  stealthy  nuclear  missile  both  succeed¬ 
ed.  This  has  [had]  strong  international  repercussions.  As  Comrade  Deng  Xiaoping 
has  said,  if  we  did  not  have  atomic  bombs,  missiles,  [and]  satellites,  then  we  would 
not  [enjoy]  our  present  international  status,  and  could  not  shape  international 
great  triangle  relations  [as  a  balancer  to  the  Soviet  Union] .  Developing  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  has  therefore  [had]  great  strategic  significance  for  the  nation.47 

Beyond  symbolism,  however,  what  are  the  missions  that  Chinese  strategists 
envision  for  the  second  generation  of  PLAN  nuclear  submarines? 

In  general,  nuclear  submarines  are  credited  with  having  significant  advantages 
over  conventional  submarines:  “a  large  cruising  radius,  strong  self-power  [i.e., 
electrical  power  supply],  high  underwater  speed,  great  diving  depth,  [relative] 
quietness  and  large  weapons  carrying  capacity.”48  Perceived  advantages  of  con¬ 
ventional  submarines  include  “small  volume,  low  noise,  low  cost,  and  mobility.”49 
Underscoring  the  cost  differential,  an  anonymous  PLAN  officer  is  cited  as  warn¬ 
ing,  “The  price  of  one  nuclear  submarine  can  buy  several,  even  more  than  ten, 
conventional  submarines _ Asa  developing  country,  our  nation’s  military  bud¬ 

get  is  still  quite  low,  and  thus  the  size  of  the  navy’s  nuclear  submarine  fleet  can 
only  be  maintained  at  a  basic  scale”  [jH^^EH]  .50 

In  1989  Admiral  Liu  declared,  “I  believe  that  there  are  two  issues  in  developing 
nuclear  submarines:  one  is  the  development  of  SSBNs,  and  one  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  SSNs.  Both  types  of  nuclear  submarines  should  be  developed,  especially 
SSNs.  Along  with  technological  development,  enemy  ASW  power  has  strength¬ 
ened.  Originally,  using  conventional  submarines  was  sufficient  to  accomplish 
[our]  missions,  but  now  that  has  become  problematic,  [so]  we  must  develop 
SSNs.”51 

To  understand  what  strategic  roles  the  093  submarine  might  undertake,  it 
is  essential  to  return  to  the  discussion  initiated  by  both  Peng  Shilu  and  Huang 
Xuhua  in  the  first  part  of  this  article  concerning  the  particular  tactical  and  op¬ 
erational  advantages  of  nuclear  submarines.  Indeed,  the  sophistication  of  PLA 
thinking  on  these  issues  is  underlined  by  Huang’s  analysis  of  the  different  roles 
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played  by  SSNs  for  each  side  during  the  Cold  War.  For  the  Americans,  he  says, 
they  were  a  vital  element  of  “global  attack  strategy”  B§).  For  the  So¬ 

viets,  by  contrast,  their  roles  were  to  stalk  enemy  carrier  battle  groups,  as  well  as 
to  defend  Soviet  ballistic  missile  submarines.52  Concurring  with  Peng  and  Huang, 
a  third  analysis  from  HKi  (National  Defense)  enumerates  further  advantages  of 
nuclear  submarines  by  emphasizing  the  all-important  factor  of  the  SSN’s  im¬ 
pressive  power  supply.  Not  to  be  underestimated,  this  supply  of  power  can  vastly 
improve  the  crew’s  quality  of  life  (e.g.,  by  providing  for  strong  air  conditioning) 
and  support  electronic  combat  systems.  In  terms  of  combat  performance,  it  is 
said  that  SSNs  can  employ  their  speed  to  foil  ASW  attack  and  are  built  solidly  to 
absorb  battle  damage.53 

A  consistent  theme  in  PRC  writings  concerning  SSNs  involves  their  ability  to 
undertake  long-range  missions  of  extended  duration.  Consistent  with  the  analy¬ 
sis  above  that  described  the  1993  Yin  He  incident  as  lending  significant  impetus 
for  the  093  program,  a  recent  discussion  of  China’s  nuclear  submarine  force  in 
(Naval  and  Merchant  Ships)  refers  to  the  enormous  growth  in  China’s 
maritime  trade  as  a  factor  in  shaping  China’s  emerging  nuclear  submarine  strat¬ 
egy.54  Likewise,  another  article  from  JJ&ftttitn  (Modern  Ships)  on  PRC  submarine 
strategy  suggests,  “Submarines  are  the  PLAN’S  main  long-distance  sea  force. . . . 
Protecting  China’s  sea  lines  of  communication  has  become  an  important  aspect 
of  maritime  security.  This  is  an  important  new  mission  for  the  PLAN.”55  If  nucle¬ 
ar  submarines  can  “break  through  the  island  chain  blockade” 
they  can  conduct  long-distance  operations  without  hindrance  from  the  enemy’s 
airborne  ASW.  Nuclear  submarines  are  said  to  be  far  superior  to  diesel-powered 
submarines  in  combat  situations  in  which  air  cover  is  lacking — a  recognized  vul¬ 
nerability  of  the  PLAN  in  distant  operations.  But  overall,  there  is  a  strong  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  imperative  for  Chinese  nuclear  submarines  to  function  in  a  joint 
environment,  thereby  complementing  other  PLA  strengths.56 

Nevertheless,  these  same  analyses  also  exhibit  some  conservatism — for  exam¬ 
ple,  suggesting  explicitly  that  China’s  new  nuclear  submarines  will  not  operate 
beyond  China’s  “second  island  chain”  (running  from  the  Japanese  archipelago 
south  to  the  Bonin  and  Marianas  Islands  and  finally  to  the  Palau  group).57  In¬ 
deed,  nuclear  submarines  are  also  said  to  be  critical  in  the  struggle  to  establish 
sea  control  in  the  littoral  regions  and  in  China’s  neighboring  seas.  The 

linkage  between  the  093  program  and  the  Taiwan  issue  (as  suggested  above)  is 
fairly  clear:  “In  order  to  guarantee  the  required  national  defense  strength  and  to 
safeguard  the  completion  of  national  unification  and  to  prevent  ‘Taiwan  inde¬ 
pendence,’  over  the  past  few  years,  China  has  increased  indigenous  production  of 
new  conventional  and  nuclear  submarines”  (emphasis  added).58  There  is  not  only 
an  acceleration  of  the  building  rate  but  also  a  change  in  the  pattern  of  submarine 
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development:  “China’s  construction  of  a  new  generation  of  nuclear-powered  at¬ 
tack  submarines  breaks  with  past  practice,  in  which  China  would  first  build  one 
vessel,  debug  it  repeatedly,  and  then  begin  small  batch  production.  In  this  case, 
work  on  the  later  submarines  began  almost  simultaneously  with  work  on  the 
first.  .  .  .  China  is  doing  it  differently  this  time  .  .  .  because  of  the  urgency  of  the 
surrounding  situation.”59  Consistent  with  the  Taiwan  scenario  hinted  at  above,  it 
is  said  that  China’s  nuclear  submarines  will  be  ideal  for  attacking  a  likely  enemy’s 
lengthy  seaborne  supply  lines.60 

Disturbingly,  one  article  actually  does  raise  the  possibility  of  a  long-range  land 
attack  and  even  a  nuclear-strategic  role  for  China’s  future  SSN.61  But  it  is  the  094 
SSBN,  of  course,  that  is  envisioned  to  have  the  primary  role  in  the  nuclear- strike/ 
deterrence  mission.  Indeed,  the  same  analysis  suggests  that,  in  contrast  to  Russia, 
China  is  planning  to  base  a  higher  proportion — as  many  as  half — of  its  nuclear 
warheads  on  submarines.62  Another  source  states  that  Chinese  “SSBNs,  [which] 
already  possess  appropriate  nuclear  counterattack  capability,  are  an  important 
embodiment  of  national  strategic  nuclear  deterrence.”63 

One  Chinese  expert  identifies  bathymetry  as  influencing  SSBN  development 
and  deployment.  He  suggests  that  countries  with  shallow  coastal  waters  on  a  con¬ 
tinental  shelf  (such  as  China)  face  strong  incentives  to  develop  smaller  SSBNs  in 
order  to  better  operate  in  local  conditions.64  Among  the  reasons  cited  by  Chinese 
strategists  for  continuing  development  of  their  nation’s  SSBN  program  are  the 
inherent  stealth  and  mobility  of  the  submarine,  which  combine  to  make  it  the 
“most  survivable  type  of  (nuclear)  weapon”  [(fe^^ijtitf&tlli^ltl].  The  PLAN  is 
pursuing  the  094,  therefore,  in  order  to  guarantee  via  deterrence  that  mainland 
China  is  not  struck  by  nuclear  weapons  and  “to  make  sure,  in  the  context  of 
regional  war,  to  prevent  direct  intervention  by  a  third  party”  [HLlh’JflH#’]!L 
Sc:/bAfltl3&JP:].  In  this  analysis,  China’s  nuclear  forces  are  viewed  as  critical  to 
deterring  Washington  in  a  Taiwan  scenario,  and  the  author  is  unusually  candid: 
“At  present,  our  country’s  nuclear  deterrent  forces  are  insufficient;  [therefore] 
the  potential  for  U.S.  military  intervention  in  a  cross-Strait  conflict  is  extremely 
high.”65  Another  source,  citing  China’s  development  of  the  094  submarine,  em¬ 
phasizes  that  “if  a  war  erupts  across  the  Taiwan  Strait  one  day,  facing  the  danger 
of  China  waging  nuclear  war,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  America  to  intervene  in 
the  cross-strait  military  crisis.”66 

Another  PRC  analysis  draws  a  direct  link  between  the  094  and  U.S.  missile 
defense  capabilities.  It  proposes:  “In  the  face  of  the  continual  upgrade  of  the  U.S. 
theater  missile  system  and  the  excited  U.S.  research  and  development  of  all  sorts 
of  new  antimissile  systems,  of  course  we  cannot  stand  by  idly  and  watch. . . .  We 
must  .  .  .  [adopt]  countermeasures.  The  most  important  of  these  countermea¬ 
sures  is  to  exert  great  effort  in  developing  new  types  of  nuclear-powered  strategic 
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missile  submarines  which  are  more  capable  of  penetrating  defenses.”  Failure  to 
do  so,  according  to  these  authors,  will  increase  the  likelihood  that  “the  opponent’s 
nuclear  cudgel  may  some  day  come  crashing  down  on  the  heads  of  the  children 
of  the  Yellow  Emperor.”67 

A  somewhat  more  subtle  justification  for  the  094  makes  the  argument  in  quasi- 
legalistic  terms.  Since  China  currently  has  a  no-first-use  policy  for  its  nuclear 
forces,  it  is  said  to  require  the  most  survivable  type  of  nuclear  weapons  (i.e., 
SSBN-based).  The  same  analysis  cautions  that  there  is  no  need  to  build  SSBNs  in 
the  excessive  numbers  that  characterized  the  Cold  War  at  sea.  Rather,  China  will 
seek  a  “balanced”  nuclear  force  (both  land  and  sea-based),  just  as  it  will 

seek  a  balanced  navy.68 

There  appears  to  be  some  recognition  that  an  effective  sea-based  deterrent 
hinges  on  more  than  stealthy  second-generation  nuclear  submarines.  A  student 
at  China’s  Central  Party  School  cautions  that  unless  the  PLAN  “possess [es]  the 
ability  to  control  passage  in  and  out  of  important  strategic  passages  in  times  of 
crisis.  ...  In  wartime,  it  is  possible  that  PLAN  vessels  might  suffer  enclosure, 
pursuit,  blocking,  and  interception  by  the  enemy.  Besieged  in  the  offshore  waters, 
[China’s]  sea-based  nuclear  deterrent  could  be  greatly  reduced.”69 

CAPABILITIES 

For  Western  analysts,  the  most  important  details  concerning  the  093  and  094 
submarines  involve  their  projected  deployment  numbers  and  capabilities.  Here 
the  authors  will  examine  both  Chinese  naval  writings  and  related  technical  re¬ 
search  to  suggest  a  range  of  possibilities.  It  bears  repeating  that  we  do  not  endorse 
the  estimates  offered  below  but  are  merely  presenting  the  data  for  other  scholars 
and  analysts  to  consider. 

A  major  theme  of  Chinese  writings  is  that  while  China  cannot  yet  build  subma¬ 
rines  that  meet  advanced  Western  standards  in  all  respects,  it  is  intent  on  building 
successful  093  and  094  submarines.  According  to  one  source,  “The  technology 
involved  is  relatively  mature.”70  The  situation  is  strikingly  different  from  that  sur¬ 
rounding  China’s  first  generation  of  nuclear  submarines,  which  were  built  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s  when  China  was  unstable,  impoverished,  isolated,  and  techno¬ 
logically  backward.  One  author  cites  China’s  “successful  economic  reforms”  over 
the  “past  twenty  years”  and  the  accompanying  “technological  progress”  as  pro¬ 
viding  the  necessary  expertise  and  adequate  “resources”  for  successful  nuclear 
submarine  development.71  China  is  finally  poised  to  capitalize  on  its  decades  of 
experience  with  related  development  and  manufacturing  processes.72  Because 
of  these  advances,  China’s  new  nuclear  submarines  will  not  necessarily  be  cop¬ 
ies  of  either  American  or  Russian  submarines  but  rather  products  of  an  indig¬ 
enous  Chinese  effort  that  is  informed  by  foreign  “best  of  breed”  technologies  and 
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practices.  Nor  will  Chinese  nuclear  submarines  necessarily  be  used  in  the  same 
roles  for  which  U.S.  and  Soviet  submarines  were  optimized  (e.g.,  antisubmarine 
warfare).73 

The  actual  number  of  093  and  094  submarines  that  China  constructs  and  de¬ 
ploys  will  offer  insight  into  its  naval  and  nuclear  strategies.  One  Chinese  source 
suggests  that  by  2010,  China  will  held  a  total  of  six  094  SSBNs,  divided  into  pa¬ 
trolling,  deploying,  and  refitting  groups.74  Consistent  with  this  projection,  an¬ 
other  source  suggests  that  these  groups  will  comprise  two  SSBNs  each.75 

Another  critical  question  concerns  the  093  and  094  submarines’  acoustic 
properties.  Chinese  sources  universally  recognize  that  noise  reduction  is  one  of 
the  greatest  challenges  in  building  an  effective  nuclear  submarine.76  PRC  scien¬ 
tists  have  long  been  conducting  research  concerning  the  fundamental  sources  of 
propeller  noise.  For  instance,  experts  at  China  Ship  Scientific  Research  Center 
developed  a  relatively  advanced  guide-vane  propeller  by  the  late  1990s.77  This, 
and  the  fact  that  China  already  has  advanced  seven-blade  propellers  with  cru¬ 
ciform  vortex  dissipaters  on  its  indigenous  Song-class  and  imported  Kilo-class 
diesel  submarines,  suggests  that  the  093  and  094  will  have  significantly  improved 
propellers.  A  researcher  in  Qingdao’s  4808  Factory  also  demonstrates  Chinese  at¬ 
tention  to  the  need  to  use  sound-isolation  couplings  to  prevent  transmission  of 
vibrations  to  the  ocean  from  major  fresh-water  circulating  pumps  in  the  steam 
cycle.78  Advanced  composite  materials  are  credited  with  capability  to  absorb  vi¬ 
brations  and  sound.79 

One  Chinese  researcher  states  that  the  093  is  not  as  quiet  as  the  U.S.  Seawolf 
class  or  Virginia  class  but  is  on  a  par  with  the  improved  Los  Angeles  class.80  An¬ 
other  analyst  estimates  that  the  093’s  noise  level  has  been  reduced  to  that  of  the 
Russian  Akula-class  submarine  at  110  decibels  [^JH].81  He  states  that  the  094’s 
acoustic  signature  has  been  reduced  to  120  decibels.  According  to  this  report,  this 
is  definitely  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Ohio  class,  but  is  on  a  par  with  the  Los  Angeles.82 
There  is  no  additional  information  given  to  evaluate  concerning  the  origins  or 
comparability  of  these  “data.” 

It  is  conceivable,  if  unlikely,  that  the  PRC  has  achieved  a  major  scientific  feat 
concerning  the  propulsion  system  for  nuclear  submarines.  A  wide  variety  of  Chi¬ 
nese  sources  claim  that  China  has  succeeded  in  developing  a  high-temperature 
gas-cooled  reactor  (HTGR)  [ilb}i!m/fety4‘iffi]  suitable  for  use  in  its  new-generation 
nuclear  submarines.  This  development  is  described  as  a  “revolutionary  break¬ 
through”  [^^p'|4^E£j£].83  Another  source  elaborates:  “HTGR  is  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  world,  [its]  volume  is  small,  [its]  power  is  great,  [its]  noise  is  low — it 
is  the  most  ideal  propulsion  system  for  a  new  generation  of  nuclear  submarines. 
The  United  States  and  Russia  have  both  not  achieved  a  breakthrough  in  this  re¬ 
gard.  According  to  Western  reports,  in  the  first  half  of  2000,  China  successfully 
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installed  an  HTGR  on  a  nuclear  submarine.  If  this  information  is  true,  the  093 
uses  this  advanced  propulsion  technology.”84 

This  same  analyst  suggests  that  the  need  to  incorporate  the  new  HTGR  ex¬ 
plains  why  093  development  has  stretched  out  over  a  number  of  years.85  HTGR 
development  is  indeed  cited  as  a  major  component  of  China’s  863  High  Technol¬ 
ogy  Plan  [863i§il4feTt'jclJ]  to  develop  selected  key  technologies.86  The  Institute 
of  Nuclear  Energy  Technology  (INET)  at  Qinghua  University  has  constructed  a 
ten-megawatt  HTGR,  known  as  HTR  10. 87  Qinghua  and  MIT  signed  a  collabora¬ 
tive  HTGR  research  agreement  in  2003.88  The  chief  scientist  and  office  director  in 
charge  of  energy  technology  development  for  China’s  863  Plan  write  that  HTR 
10’s  “high  level  results”  make  it  “one  of  the  most  promising  fourth  generation 
systems.”89  In  the  area  of  nuclear  reactor  design,  construction,  and  components, 
robust  indigenous  research  has  been  supplemented  by  extensive  technological 
assistance  from  such  Western  corporations  as  Westinghouse.90 

As  implied  above,  some  Chinese  analysts  believe  that  the  HTGR  promises  to 
give  PLAN  submarines  unprecedented  maximum  speed.91  China’s  Han  subma¬ 
rines,  by  contrast,  are  said  to  have  a  maximum  speed  of  twenty-five  knots,  while 
the  Xia  has  a  maximum  surface  speed  of  sixteen  knots  and  underwater  speed  of 
twenty-two  knots.92  As  mentioned  before,  however,  Huang  Xuhua  believes  that 
submarine  speed  is  less  important  than  concealment,  which  in  turn  depends  on 
minimizing  a  submarine’s  acoustic  signature.93  Another  possible  benefit  of  ad¬ 
vanced  nuclear  propulsion  is  increased  reactor  safety. 

Despite  the  above  speculation,  there  are  substantial  reasons  to  doubt  that  Chi¬ 
na  would  be  willing  or  able  to  put  such  an  immature  technology  in  its  second 
generation  of  nuclear  submarines,  as  this  would  constitute  a  substantial  risk  on 
the  investment.  Moreover,  as  Shawn  Cappellano-Sarver  points  out,  “The  techni¬ 
cal  difficulties  that  would  have  to  be  overcome  with  the  blowers  (the  need  for 
magnetic  bearings)  and  the  fuel  loading  system  to  make  an  HTGR  compatible 
with  a  submarine  are  formidable.  This  makes  the  probability  of  the  093  being 
equipped  with  an  HTGR  small.”94 

As  for  armaments,  the  same  analyst  states  that  the  093  submarine  may  be 
equipped  with  “Eagle  Strike”  YJ-12  [Hifr-12]  supersonic  antiship  cruise  mis¬ 
siles.95  The  YJ-12  has  been  developed  as  part  of  a  larger  Chinese  quest  for  im¬ 
proved  cruise  missiles,  particularly  submarine-launched  variants.96  The  PLAN  is 
presently  working  to  equip  “attack  submarines  with  long  distance,  supersonic, 
low  altitude  missile  travel,  high  accuracy,  and  strong  anti-interference  anti-ship 
missiles,  with  the  combat  capability  to  attack  enemy  surface  ships  from  mid-  to 
long-range.”97 

The  093  is  said  to  have  sixty-five-centimeter  torpedo  tubes.98  In  his  interview, 
Huang  discusses  the  engineering  issues  associated  with  torpedo  tube  diameter, 
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explaining  that  “wider  tubes  support  superior  torpedoes  and  are  not  for  . . .  mis¬ 
siles  or  sound-dampening.”99  As  for  the  number  of  missile  tubes  in  the  094,  two 
sources  predict  sixteen  tubes,  compared  with  the  Xia’s  twelve.100  A  third  source 
forecasts  between  twelve  and  sixteen  tubes.101 


Admiral  Liu  Huaqing  has  recounted  China’s  initial  failure  and  ultimately  suc¬ 
cessful  (on  12  October  1982)  effort  to  test  launch  the  JL-1,  or  CSS-N-3,  SLBM 
from  a  submerged  Golf-class  submarine.  This  made  China  the  fifth  nation  to 
have  an  undersea  nuclear  capability.  “Launching  carrier  rockets  from  underwater 
has  remarkable  advantages,  compared  with  using  land-based  or  airborne  strate¬ 
gic  nuclear  weapons,”  Liu  emphasizes.  “This  is  because  the  launching  platform  . . . 
has  a  wide  maneuver  space  and  is  well  concealed.  This  gives  it  better  survivability 
and,  hence,  greater  deterrent  power.”102  The  JL- 1  was  test-fired  successfully  from 
the  Xia  on  15  September  1988. 103  According  to  one  PRC  analyst,  “China  believes 
that  although  the  U.S.  thinks  the  Xia-class  submarine  is  too  noisy  and  easy  to 
detect,  the  Chinese  navy  is  capable  of  going  into  the  Pacific  without  detection 
because  of  its  special  tactics.”104 

The  094’s  JL-2  SLBM  is  projected  to  have  a  range  of  eight  thousand  kilome¬ 
ters,  compared  to  2,700  kilometers  for  the  JL-1.105  There  is  also  speculation  that, 
in  contrast  to  JL-1,  JL-2  will  have  multiple  independently  targeted  reentry  ve- 

_  hides  (MIRVs).  This 

_ +  would  enhance  nuclear 


Appraisals  of  Chinas  capability  to  field  competent 
and  lethal  diesel  submarines  in  the  littorals  have  slowly  deterrence  by  mcreas- 
changedfrom  ridicule  to  grudging  respect  of  late.  ing  chmas  number  of 

_  undersea  warheads  and 

significantly  bolstering 

their  chances  of  penetrating  an  American  national  missile  defense.  One  Chinese 
source  predicts  that  each  JL-2  SLBM  will  carry  three  to  six  warheads.106  Another 
article  makes  the  extremely  ambitious  claim  that  JL-2s  already  carry  six  to  nine 
warheads  each  and  in  the  future  will  carry  fourteen  to  seventeen.107 

The  question  of  how  Beijing  will  communicate  with  its  newly  modernized 
submarine  fleet  constitutes  a  major  operational  challenge.108  If  China  emulates 
other  submarine  powers,  it  is  likely  to  pursue  total  redundancy  for  submarine 
command  and  control,  relying  on  multiple  means  employing  different  physical 
principles.  Extremely  low  frequency  (ELF)  communications  have  the  advantage 
that  messages  can  be  received  at  depths  of  two  to  three  hundred  meters,  thereby 
maximizing  submarine  stealth  and  survivability.  There  are  major  problems  with 
ELF  in  practice,  however,  and  it  is  not  clear  that  China  has  mastered  this  technol¬ 
ogy.  Most  submarine  communications  are  conducted  across  a  range  of  frequen¬ 
cies,  from  very  low  frequency  to  extremely  high  frequency.  Submarines  receive 
messages  through  exposed  antennas  while  at  periscope  depth,  or  via  floating  or 
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slightly  submerged  antennas  while  near  the  surface.  China  might,  therefore,  cre¬ 
ate  a  dedicated  maritime  aircraft  squadron  for  communications  with  its  subma¬ 
rine  fleet,  if  it  has  not  already  done  so.  A  lengthy  profile  in  (Naval  and 

Merchant  Ships)  of  the  U.S.  TACAMO  (“Take  Charge  and  Move  Out”)  air  fleet, 
which  supports  American  SSBN  operations,  may  buttress  the  general  conclusion 
that  Beijing  is  determined  to  perfect  its  communications  with  its  submarine  fleet 
as  it  launches  a  new  generation  of  nuclear  vessels.109 

The  SSBN  communications  issue  is  especially  acute,  but  China  has  been  grap¬ 
pling  with  this  particular  problem  for  more  than  two  decades.  According  to  Ad¬ 
miral  Liu,  China  on  16  April  1984  used  “the  satellite  communications  system 
for  ournuclear-powered  submarines  to  test  the  channels”  of  the  Dong  Fang  Hong-2 
communications  satellite,  which  had  been  launched  eight  days  before.  “The  navy’s 
satellite  communication  system  for  its  nuclear-powered  submarines  was  the  first 
one  to  open  a  test  communication  line  with  the  satellite,”  Admiral  Liu  reports. 
“The  success  of  the  nuclear-powered  submarine’s  experiment  on  instantaneous 
transmission  of  messages  via  the  satellite  . . .  pushed  China’s  submarine  commu¬ 
nication  to  a  new  level.”110 

Centralization  is  arguably  essential  for  SSBN  command  and  control,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  highly  centralized  PLA.  According  to  John  Wilson  Lewis  and  Xue 
Litai,  China’s  SSBN  force,  like  all  other  nuclear  units,  is  overseen  by  the  Strategic 
Forces  Bureau.  This  arrangement  is  intended  to  ensure  that  “only  the  [Central 
Military  Commission]  Chairman — not  China’s  president — has  the  authority  to 
launch  any  nuclear  weapons  after  getting  the  concurrence  of  the  Politburo  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  and  the  [Central  Military  Commission].”111 

However,  it  is  unclear  to  what  extent  centralized  SSBN  command,  control,  and 
communication  (C3)  would  be  technologically  possible  for  China.  “At  present 
China’s  communications  infrastructure  is  vulnerable  to  a  first  strike,”  Garth  Hekler, 
Ed  Francis,  and  James  Mulvenon  contend.  “As  a  result,  the  SSBN  commander 
would  require  explicit  and  restrictive  rules  of  engagement  and  . . .  targeting  data, 
lest  crisis  communications  with  Beijing  reveal  [the  SSBN’s]  position  to  hostile 
attack  submarines  or  if  the  submarine  is  cut  off  from  Beijing  after  a  decapitating 
first  strike.”  On  the  broader  question  of  submarine  force  command  and  control 
doctrine,  it  is  suggested,  “While  the  PLAN  may  recognize  the  effectiveness  of  de¬ 
centralized  C3  for  certain  types  of  submarine  missions,  it  appears  to  be  seeking  to 
create  a  more  tightly  centralized  submarine  C3  system  by  developing  command 
automation,  network  centric  warfare  strategies,  and  advanced  communications 
technologies.”112 

Chinese  naval  planners  realize  that  rapidly  improving  equipment  is  useless 
without  corresponding  improvement  in  human  performance.  The  PLAN  has  for 
some  time  been  pursuing  nuclear  submarine  missions  of  extended  duration.  In 
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his  recently  published  memoirs,  Admiral  Liu  relates  that  he  raised  the  priority  of 
long-duration  exercises  for  PLAN  nuclear  submarines  in  order  to  test  all  param¬ 
eters  of  these  new  capabilities.113 

Apparently  as  part  of  these  expanded  activities,  the  current  PLAN  chief  of 
staff,  Sun  Jianguo,  reportedly  commanded  Han  403  during  a  mid-1980s  mission 
of  ninety  days  that  broke  the  eighty-four-day  undersea  endurance  record  previ¬ 
ously  set  by  USS  Nautilus.114  Chinese  military  medical  journals  evince  a  very  clear 
interest  in  undersea  medicine,  especially  issues  surrounding  physical  and  psycho¬ 
logical  challenges  related  to  lengthy  submerged  missions.115 

An  even  more  important  challenge  for  nuclear  submarine  effectiveness  is 
maintaining  a  cadre  of  quality  technical  personnel.  According  to  one  Chinese 
source,  “The  greatest  problem  facing  submarine  forces  today  is:  it  is  difficult  to 
have  skilled  technical  operators;  especially  officers,  because  they  must  have  good 
nuclear  reactor  equipment  maintenance  and  repair  skills.”116 

Chinese  analysts  acknowledge  that  America  has  long  been  dominant  in  undersea 
warfare,  especially  after  the  Cold  War.117  Many  Westerners  are  therefore  surprised 
that  China  would  have  the  temerity  to  challenge  the  United  States  directly  in  this 
specialized  domain  of  warfare.  Yet  PLAN  analysts  keep  close  tabs  on  U.S.  Navy 
submarine  building  rates  and  carefully  probe  for  potential  American  submarine 
force  vulnerabilities.118  They  have  studied  the  8  January  2005  accident  involving 
USS  San  Francisco  with  great  interest.119  A  2006  article  by  a  senior  PLAN  strate¬ 
gist  suggests  that  “China  already  exceeds  [U.S.  submarine  production]  five  times 
over”  and  that  eighteen  U.S.  Navy  submarines  based  in  the  Pacific  might  be  at  a 
severe  disadvantage  against  seventy-five  or  more  Chinese  submarines.120  While 
these  assessments  are  ultimately  attributed  to  an  American  source,  the  PLAN 
analyst  makes  no  effort  to  deny  or  reject  these  assessments. 

It  is  widely  held  that  the  trajectory  of  Chinese  nuclear  propulsion  may  be  one 
of  the  best  single  indicators  of  whether  or  not  China  has  ambitions  to  become  a 
genuine  global  military  power.121  With  no  need  to  surface  in  order  to  recharge  bat¬ 
teries  or  any  requirement  for  refueling,  not  to  mention  unparalleled  survivability 
if  acoustically  advanced  and  properly  operated,  nuclear  submarines  remain  ideal 
platforms  for  persistent  operations  in  far-flung  sea  areas.  They  will  form  an  effi¬ 
cient  means  for  China  to  project  power  should  it  choose  to  do  so.  Available  infor¬ 
mation  on  Chinese  SSN  and  SSBN  build  rates  currently  suggests  the  continuation 
of  a  moderate  development  plan.122  However,  Washington  should,  at  a  minimum, 
develop  contingency  long-range  planning  for  a  determined  PRC  naval  challenge, 
spearheaded  by  a  new  and  formidable  force  of  Chinese  nuclear  submarines. 
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here  is  a  substantial  literature  on  the  various  methods  and  tactics  the  armed 
forces  of  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  (PRC)  could  employ  to  enforce  a 
naval  blockade  of  Taiwan  during  a  Taiwan  Strait  crisis.1  However,  there  has  been 
very  little  assessment  of  how  the  qualities  of  today’s  global  maritime  shipping 
industry  might  affect  the  effectiveness  of  a  blockade.  If  China  chose  to  imple¬ 
ment  a  blockade,  would  the  global  maritime  industry  continue  to  utilize  Tai¬ 
wan’s  ports  and  support  its  import/ export  trade  in  the  face  of  Chinese  threats?  If 
international  merchant  shipping  abandoned  the  Taiwan  market,  does  the  mari¬ 
time  industry  of  the  Republic  of  China  have  sufficient  capacity  to  keep  its  supply 
lines  filled  on  its  own? 

This  article  attempts  to  answer  these  questions,  making  the  case  that  the 
global  maritime  trade  industry  is  not  likely  to  support  Taiwan’s  seaborne  trade 
in  the  face  of  a  PRC  blockade,  leaving  Taiwan’s  merchant  fleet  to  meet  the  is¬ 
land’s  strategic  resupply  needs.  Although  the  merchant  fleet  owned  by  Taiwan- 
based  interests  is  theoretically  able  to  meet  most  of  the  island’s  critical  energy 
and  food  supply  demands  on  its  own,  the  dynamics  of  vessel  corporate  owner¬ 
ship  and  flag- of- convenience  registry  will  likely  place  the  burden  of  the  resupply 

effort  on  the  small  percentage  of  ships  actually  regis¬ 
tered  under  the  Republic  of  China  (ROC)  flag.  With¬ 
out  support  from  foreign-flagged  vessels,  Taiwan’s 
strategic  resupply  lines  cannot  be  sustained. 

Finally,  recommendations  for  policy  makers  in  Tai¬ 
wan  are  offered:  possible  methods  to  mitigate  capacity 
deficiencies  in  specific  areas  of  the  ROC  maritime 
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trade  industry;  measures  to  offset  physical  vulnerabilities  in  shore-based  infra¬ 
structure;  and  considerations  for  fully  exploiting  the  capabilities  of  modern 
merchant  ships.  Shipping-related  considerations  for  the  United  States  and  Japan 
are  also  included,  since  a  Taiwan  Strait  crisis  could  significantly  impact  interna¬ 
tional  maritime  trade  in  the  entire  East  Asian  theater. 

THE  GLOBAL  MARITIME  SHIPPING  INDUSTRY: 

WOULD  IT  SUPPORT  TAIWAN  IN  A  CRISIS? 

The  global  maritime  shipping  industry  is  a  true  reflection  of  global  economic 
interdependence.  It  is  an  ever  more  networked  system  in  which  the  ships  and 
ports  are  portions  of  a  seamless,  interlocked  land-sea  transportation  web.  It 
strives  to  deliver  products  from  source  to  customer  “just  in  time,”  minimizing 
costs  of  warehousing  and  delay.  This  goal  has  led  to  larger  and  faster  ships  that 
exploit  economies  of  scale  and  rely  on  large  “megaports.”  These  megaports  are 
central  destinations  for  containerized  cargo  shipped  between  major  trade  re¬ 
gions;  then  they  serve  as  transshipment  distribution  centers,  shipping  cargo  on 
smaller  “feeder”  ships  to  lesser  intraregional  ports  in  hub-and-spoke  fashion.2 
Asia,  befitting  its  growing  strength  as  the  world’s  leading  manufacturing  center, 
now  handles  62  percent  of  the  world’s  total  container  trade  and  hosts  twenty  of 
the  top  thirty  container  ports  by  volume  (including  the  top  six).  Taiwan’s  port  of 
Kaohsiung  ranks  sixth  in  the  world  in  container  trade,  handling  9.71  million 
TEUs  (twenty-foot-equivalent  units)  in  2004.  Adding  in  Taiwan’s  other  ports, 
total  container  traffic  through  Taiwan  exceeds  twelve  million  TEUs  per  year.3 

Despite  Taiwan’s  growing  influence  as  an  economic  and  transportation  hub, 
it  is  doubtful  that  regional  and  global  shipping  interests  would  continue  to  use 
its  ports  in  the  face  of  an  open  Chinese  blockade  of  the  island.  There  is  little 
economic  incentive  for  ship  or  cargo  owners  to  take  that  risk  when  the 
megaports  of  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  Kalang,  Tokyo,  and  Pusan  can  also  trans¬ 
ship  non-Taiwan-specific  cargoes.  These  alternate  transshipment  points  can  ab¬ 
sorb  the  loss  of  Kaohsiung’s  throughput,  maintaining  cargo  distribution  to 
lesser  regional  ports.  Removing  Taiwan  from  the  East  Asian  and  global  trans¬ 
portation  network  would  have  noticeable  short-term  downstream  economic  ef¬ 
fects  on  shipowners,  shippers,  and  consumers  while  adjusting  to  the  disruption, 
but  they  would  be  negligible  compared  to  the  risks  and  possible  costs  of  sending 
shipping  into  an  active  war  zone. 

In  an  analysis  of  the  economic  impact  of  major  labor  disruptions  that 
stopped  trade  in  American  west  coast  ports  during  the  fall  of  2002,  Peter  V.  Hall 
demonstrates  that  there  is  little  macroeconomic  impact  from  even  large  ship¬ 
ping  disruptions  until  actual  capacity  is  removed  from  the  system.4  This  im¬ 
plies  that  the  sinking  of  ships  in  a  blockade  of  Taiwan  could  have  significant 
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downstream  economic  effects  but  also  that  shipowners  would  seek  alterna¬ 
tives,  even  if  it  meant  short-term  financial  losses.  Hall  observes  that  suppliers 
and  consumers  have  an  uncanny  ability  to  exploit  flexibility  in  the  global  trade 
system  in  order  to  work  around  localized  trade  disruptions.  If  shippers  who  reg¬ 
ularly  use  Taiwan’s  ports  as  a  transshipment  point  can  easily  find  alternative  ar¬ 
rangements,  consuming  industries  that  rely  on  Taiwan’s  exports  will  likewise  be 
able  to  find  alternative  sources.  The  short-term  economic  impact,  then,  maybe 
noticeable  in  certain  market  sectors,  but  a  disruption  in  Taiwan’s  trade  will  sim¬ 
ply  shift  the  competitive  advantage  of  Taiwan’s  exports  (table  1 )  to  exporters 
who  are  not  threatened  by  Chinese  ballistic  missiles  and  blockading  forces. 


TABLE  1 

TOP  FIVE  TAIWAN  EXPORTS  (2003) 


Export  Commodity 

Value 

(billion  USD) 

Share  of  Total  ROC 
Exports  (%) 

World  Market 
Share  (%) 

Transistors,  valves,  etc. 

20.37 

14.49 

7.44 

Office,  automatic  data  processing  (ADP) 
machine  parts,  etc. 

11.21 

7.98 

7.26 

ADP  equipment 

10.68 

7.60 

5.47 

Telecom  equipment,  parts,  accessories 

6.56 

4.67 

3.02 

Electrical  machinery 

5.04 

3.59 

4.98 

All  export  commodities 

140.60 

100.00 

2.05 

Source:  United  Nations  Council  on  Trade  and  Development,  UNCTAD  Handbook  of  Statistics  2005,  Document  TD/STAT.30  (New  York:  United  Nations,  2005), 
p.  163. 

There  are  important  parallels  with  the  reaction  of  merchant  shipping  to  the 
“tanker  wars”  of  the  Iran-Iraq  conflict  in  the  1 980s,  but  they  do  not  hold  up  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  economics  of  Taiwan’s  maritime  trade.  Contrary  to  some  analysts,  the 
motivation  of  tankers  to  continue  sailing  through  the  war  zone  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
should  not  be  used  to  predict  how  shipping  might  react  in  a  China-Taiwan 
scenario.5  The  economic  influences  of  oil  were  significantly  greater  and  more  com¬ 
plex  in  the  tanker  wars  than  would  be  any  cargo  involved  in  Taiwanese  trade. 

During  the  tanker  wars,  there  was  no  alternative  free-market  source  for  the 
quantity  of  oil  the  Middle  East  could  produce  (figure  1).  Despite  reduced  world 
consumption  following  the  “oil  shocks”  of  the  1970s,  the  demand  was  sufficient  to 
buoy  tanker  freight  rates  well  above  anything  shipowners  could  have  gotten  on 
other  trade  routes.  The  enormous  supertankers  that  carry  Middle  East  crude  are 
specifically  designed  for  the  economics  of  the  large -volume,  long-distance  crude 
oil  trade  and  were  cost-prohibitive  to  operate  on  any  other  route  at  the  time.6  The 
rapid  expansion  of  the  world  tanker  fleet  in  the  early  1970s,  followed  by  market 
instability  and  a  global  economic  slowdown,  reduced  demand  and  produced  a  se¬ 
vere  overcapacity  of  tankers  from  1979  to  1985  (figure  2).  Hundreds  of  tankers 
laid  up,  and  the  resale  prices  of  new  ships  plummeted  to  scrap  value.7 
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FIGURE  1 

WORLD  OIL  PRODUCTION  BY  REGION,  1987 
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Faced  with  heavy  debt  burdens 
and  the  depreciating  value  of  their 
ships,  then,  owners  had  a  real  eco¬ 
nomic  incentive  to  risk  sending 
their  ships  into  the  Persian  Gulf 
war  zone.  For  many  the  only  other 
option  was  bankruptcy.  In  the  Tai¬ 
wan  scenario,  however,  there  is  no 
similar  overpowering  economic 
force  to  drive  neutral  ship  and 
cargo  owners  to  risk  attack  from 
blockading  forces. 


North  America 


Middle  East 
(21.9%) 


Similarly,  the  profiteering  mo¬ 
tivation  for  shipowners  to  sail 
into  danger  in  World  Wars  I  and  II 
is  not  an  apt  comparison  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  specifics  and  scope  of  a 


(19.1%) 


Source:  Data  derived  from  the  British  Petroleum  Co.,  BP  Review  of  World  Energy — 1988  (London: 
British  Petroleum,  1988),  pp.  4-5. 


China-Taiwan  scenario.8  The  world  wars  were  full-scale,  global  conflicts.  The 
dramatic  rise  in  freight  rates  seen  then  resulted  from  a  prewar  supply  of  mer¬ 
chant  ships  and  rapidly  increasing  demand  once  the  wars  started.  For  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  this  demand  ranged  from  importing  raw  materials  to  the  home  islands  to 
ferrying  troops  and  supplies  around  the  world.  A  scarcity  of  shipping  resulted, 
until,  with  all  the  inherent  delays,  wartime  emergency  fleets  could  be  built.  The 
volume  and  diversity  of  trade  involved  in  the  allied  war  efforts  were  orders  of 
magnitude  greater  than  would  be  required  to  support  Taiwan  in  a  cross-strait 
crisis. 

Furthermore,  much  of  the  debated  profiteering  by  British  shipowners  in 
World  War  I  occurred  early  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  before  the  government 
took  full  control  of  shipping.  During  this  period  most  routes  were  relatively  safe, 
as  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  had  not  yet  emerged.  Martin  Doughty  argues 
that  although  British  shipowners  were  quite  willing  to  take  advantage  of  high 
freight  rates  on  safer  routes  outside  active  war  zones,  when  it  came  to  frontline 
danger,  “experience  had  shown  that  owners  were  unwilling  to  charter  for  such 
services,  no  matter  how  generous  the  rates  offered.”9  When  unrestricted  U-boat 
warfare  threatened  the  very  survival  of  the  country,  patriotism  sometimes  over¬ 
came  this  reluctance;  otherwise,  the  government  found  ships  for  high-threat 
routes  by  requisitioning,  taking  them  up  from  trade. 

Of  course,  some  neutral  shipowners  and  crews  would  be  willing  to  run  a  Chi¬ 
nese  blockade  for  financial  gain.  History  is  filled  with  examples  of  mercenaries, 
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FIGURE  2 

WORLD  OIL  CONSUMPTION  AND  TANKER  TONNAGE, 
1968-88 


privateers,  and  blockade  runners 
risking  death  in  conflicts  to  which 
they  had  no  apparent  patriotic, 
ideological,  or  personal  connec¬ 
tion — but  not  in  sufficient  num¬ 
bers  to  have  an  impact  on  the 
ultimate  outcome.  Such  privateers 
may  arise  in  a  Taiwan  scenario,  but 
it  would  be  a  grave  error  for  Taipei 
to  expect  large  volumes  of  neutral- 
flagged  shipping  to  sail  into 
blockaded  ports  for  the  money. 
Consequently,  if  five  thousand 
ships  a  month  now  call  at  Taiwan’s 
ports,  blockading  PRC  forces  are 
likely  to  find  a  much  less  target- 
rich  environment.10  With  most 
neutral  shipping  driven  away,  the 
PRC  would  be  well  on  its  way  to 
cutting  off  trade  to  the  island. 

The  remaining  consideration  would  be  whether  the  ROC  merchant  marine 
was  capable  of  sustaining  Taiwan  on  its  own.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  a  ballistic  missile  barrage  and  naval  blockade  would  devastate  Taiwan’s 
economy,  but  if  its  populace  chose  to  defy  Chinese  pressure,  could  the  island’s 
merchant  marine  supply  food  and  energy  at  a  basic  survival  level?  Answering 
this  question  requires  a  detailed  examination  of  Taiwan’s  food  and  energy  sup¬ 
ply  lines  and  the  capacity  and  capability  of  the  ROC  shipping  industry. 


-  World  Crude  Oil  Consumption 


-  World  Oil  Tanker  Tonnage 


Sources:  Data  derived  from  Michael  Champness  and  Gilbert  Jenkins,  Oil  Tanker  Data  Book — 1985 
(London:  Elsevier  Applied  Science,  1985),  pp.  5-19;  and  UN  Council  on  Trade  and  Development, 
Review  of  Maritime  Transport  1987  (New  York:  United  Nations,  1988),  p.  12. 


TAIWAN’S  MERCHANT  MARINE  FLEET 

Taiwan  boasts  an  impressive  commercial  fleet.  According  to  Lloyd’s  of  London, 
the  fleet  of  merchant  vessels  owned  by  ROC-based  interests  ranks  eleventh  in 
the  world  by  deadweight,  and  sixth  in  Asia,  behind  Japan,  China,  Singapore, 
Hong  Kong,  and  South  Korea.11  Its  28.40  million  tonnes  of  shipping  represents 
2.8  percent  of  the  world’s  total  deadweight  tonnage,  exceeding  the  proportional 
value  of  global  trade  generated  by  Taiwan  (approximately  2  percent).12  This  makes 
Taiwan  one  of  the  few  major  trading  nations  that  contributes  a  surplus  of  ship¬ 
ping  capacity  to  the  world  market,  relative  to  its  own  economic  production.  Of  the 
897  merchant  vessels  under  ROC  ownership,  767  are  of  one  hundred  gross  tons  or 
more.  Since  vessels  under  a  hundred  gross  tons  do  not  contribute  significantly, 
further  references  to  ROC-owned  vessels  apply  only  to  those  767. 13 
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Determining  the  ownership  and  controlling  interest  of  merchant  vessels, 
however,  is  not  always  a  clear-cut  process.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  ships  to  have 
different  managers,  operators,  registered  owners,  and  ultimate  (actual)  owners, 
of  different  nationalities  and  in  different  locations.  Of  the  767  vessels  ultimately 
owned  by  ROC-based  interests,  only  383  (50  percent)  are  actually  registered  to 
Taiwan  corporations.14  Registered  owners  are  often  (but  not  always)  subsidiaries 
of  larger  parent  corporations  that  actually  own  the  vessels,  established  overseas 
to  exploit  various  tax,  regulatory,  and  legal  advantages.  Furthermore,  many  cor¬ 
porate  shipowners  are  “nonoperating”  or  “absentee  owners,”  owners  only  in  the 
sense  that  they  hold  majority  financial  interests.  Some  large  shipping  conglom¬ 
erates  have  financial  interests  in  large  fleets  but  actually  operate  vessels  only  in 
certain  market  sectors;  other  owners  are  international  financial  and  investment 
holdings  companies  that  charter  their  vessels  to  independent  shipping  compa¬ 
nies  on  long-term  operating  contracts.  Locating  the  actual  controlling  interest 
of  a  particular  vessel  at  any  given  time,  then,  can  be  a  challenging  endeavor  in¬ 
volving  a  maze  of  corporate  relationships  and  contractual  legalese. 

But  more  important  than  legal  ownership  in  determining  what  merchant 
vessels  would  be  available  in  a  national  emergency  is  flag  of  registry.  The  number 
of  these  ships  actually  sailing  under  the  Republic  of  China’s  flag  is  considerably 
smaller  than  the  fleet  owned  by  ROC-based  interests.  Of  the  767  ROC-owned 
vessels,  only  213  (28  percent)  are  registered  under  the  Republic  of  China  flag — 
by  deadweight  tonnage,  4.96  million  tonnes,  or  17  percent  of  the  fleet  total.15  Of 
the  remainder,  over  80  percent  are  registered  in  Panama  or  Liberia. 

The  relatively  high  proportion  of  ROC-owned  merchant  ships  under  foreign 
registry  raises  several  security  implications  for  Taiwan.  Most  significantly,  the 
foreign -flagged  vessels  would  be  effectively  out  of  Taipei’s  direct  jurisdictional 
reach  in  a  crisis.  While  the  government  could  immediately  direct  nationally  reg¬ 
istered  shipping  through  legislative  or  executive  action,  extending  centralized 
control  to  foreign-flagged  vessels  would  require  the  active  cooperation  of 
shipowners.16  Even  if  ROC  owners  of  foreign-flagged  ships  realigned  their  oper¬ 
ations  to  support  a  war  effort,  they  would  have  a  loophole  by  which  they  could 
pull  their  ships  out  of  danger  should  Taiwan’s  prospects  or  their  own  allegiances 
waver. 

The  question  of  allegiance  and  sense  of  duty  also  applies  to  the  crews.  As  with 
most  other  major  maritime  trading  nations,  Taiwan’s  domestic  labor  laws  and 
regulations  extend  to  all  ROC-flagged  vessels,  and  they  require  that  all  nation¬ 
ally  registered  ships  have  predominantly  domestic  crews.17  Conversely,  foreign- 
flagged  vessels,  being  free  of  the  costs  and  union  restrictions  of  domestic  labor, 
typically  employ  diverse,  multinational  crews.18 
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Registering  ships  under  foreign  “flags  of  convenience”  dates  back  to  the  early 
1800s,  but  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  ships  were  so  registered  prior  to  the 
1950s.19  Consequently,  the  nationalities  of  most  Allied  mariners  in  World  War  II 
corresponded  to  the  registries  of  their  ships  (the  crews  of  British-flagged  ships 
were  predominantly  British  nationals,  and  so  on).20  Nonetheless,  British  and 
American  merchant  fleets  both  experienced  inefficiencies  due  to  absentee  and 
discipline  issues  prior  to  1940-41.  In  particular,  employer- union  relations  in  the 
U.S.  merchant  fleet  were  tumultuous  prior  to  American  entry  into  the  war.  The 
fall  of  France  and  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  galvanized  the  merchant  mariners 
into  the  brave,  highly  dedicated  force  that  is  remembered  as  one  of  the  keys  to 
victory  in  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic.21  Today,  however,  with  a  high  proportion  of 
foreign-flagged,  foreign-crewed  ships,  the  Republic  of  China  cannot  count  on 
such  spirit  in  its  merchant  fleet. 

The  Taiwan  government  recognizes  this  dilemma,  but  there  are  no  quick  fixes 
or  easy  answers.  The  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communications  (MOTC) 
has  revised  regulatory  structures  in  order  to  encourage  national  registry  of  new 
ships.22  However,  Taiwan’s  entrance  into  the  World  Trade  Organization  (WTO) 
has  exposed  to  foreign  competition  domestic  shipping  sectors  that  had  previ¬ 
ously  favored  national-flag  carriers.  Additionally,  a  recent  survey  of  shipowners 
in  Taiwan  revealed  that  the  high  cost  of  domestic  crews  remains  a  significant  dis¬ 
incentive  to  registering  vessels  under  the  ROC  flag.  A  chronic  shortage  of  quali¬ 
fied  domestic  mariners,  in  fact,  impedes  any  expansion  of  the  national-flagged  fleet. 
Survey  respondents  also  cited  special  requirements  upon  ships  registered  in  Taiwan — 
restricting  them  from  calling  directly  at  PRC  ports  and  mandating  enrollment 
in  multiple  ship-classification  societies — as  major  economic  disincentives.23 

As  a  whole,  the  ROC  merchant  fleet  is  dominated  numerically  by 
containerships  and  dry  bulk  carriers.  Combined,  they  account  for  50  percent  of 
the  ships  and  73  percent  of  the  total  deadweight.  The  container  sector  forms  the 
core  strength  of  the  fleet;  Evergreen  Marine  Corporation  alone  owns  seventy 
modern  containerships,  with  a  total  capacity  in  excess  of  280,000  TEUs.24  Ever¬ 
green  is  the  largest  container  owner-operator  line  in  Asia  and  second  in  the 
world  only  to  the  A.  P.  Moller  Group  of  Denmark  (the  parent  company  of 
Maersk  Lines).23  Not  far  behind,  Taiwan’s  Yang  Ming  Marine  Transport  Com¬ 
pany  and  Wan  Hai  Lines  own  container  fleets  of  forty-seven  (83,934  TEU)  and 
forty  (124,513  TEU)  ships,  respectively. 

One  hundred  fourteen  of  Taiwan’s  containerships  are  modern,  high-speed 
vessels  with  service  speeds  in  excess  of  twenty  knots;  of  these,  forty-one  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  sustained  speeds  of  twenty-five  knots  or  more.26  Containerships  are  typi¬ 
cally  considered  to  have  less  strategic  lift  utility  than  roll-on/roll-off  (RO/RO) 
vessels  with  respect  to  support  of  armed  forces  (since  tanks,  trucks,  artillery 
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pieces,  etc.,  do  not  fit  neatly  into  standard  shipping  containers),  but  Taiwan’s 
large,  high-speed  containerships  could  be  valuable  assets  in  resupply.  High 
speed  increases  cargo  throughput  by  minimizing  delivery  cycle  times  and  re¬ 
duces  vulnerability  to  submarine  attack.  While  it  is  typically  uneconomical  un¬ 
der  normal  peacetime  conditions,  both  liquid  and  dry  bulk  cargoes  can  be 
containerized,  and  the  ability  to  transport  these  cargoes  at  sustained  speeds  of 
twenty  to  twenty-five  knots  offers  notable  advantages. 

CRITICAL  CARGO  CAPACITY:  ENERGY  AND  FOOD  SUPPLY 
Maintaining  a  flow  of  energy  to  Taiwan  through  a  PRC  blockade  would  pose  for¬ 
midable  challenges  for  ROC  leadership.  Taiwan  is  not  blessed  with  abundant 
natural  resources;  aside  from  the  electrical  power  produced  by  its  three  nuclear 
power  plants  and  a  small  contribution  from  hydro  power,  virtually  all  of  its  en¬ 
ergy  is  supplied  from  imported  oil,  coal,  and  natural  gas.27  An  August  2005  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy  study  found  that  Taiwan  has  proven  in-ground  petro¬ 
leum  reserves  of  only  four  million  barrels,  yielding  approximately  8,400  barrels 
per  day  in  domestic  production.28  Since  domestic  demand  consumes  approxi¬ 
mately  a  million  barrels  per  day, 
this  can  hardly  be  counted  as  a 
strategic  reserve.  The  inadequacy 
in  natural  reserves  is  offset  by  reg¬ 
ulatory  requirements  that  Taiwan’s 
petroleum  refiners  maintain  at 
least  a  sixty-day  supply  of  product 
against  potential  supply  disrup¬ 
tions.  Additionally,  the  Taipei 
government  established  an  oil 
stockpile  in  2001,  sized  to  meet  do¬ 
mestic  demand  for  thirty  days.29 

This  combined  ninety  days  of 
gasoline  and  other  petroleum- 
based  products,  however,  offers 
no  security  for  the  industrial  and 
power-generation  sectors,  which 
are  heavily  dependent  on  (im¬ 
ported)  coal  and  natural  gas.  To 
protect  them,  an  Energy  Management  Law  mandates  that  an  unspecified  coal 
“safety  level”  be  maintained  in  storage.  Likewise,  the  Regulations  for  Imple¬ 
menting  the  Energy  Management  Law  require  utilities  supplying  natural  gas  to 
cities  to  maintain  gas  storage  facilities,  again  without  setting  a  minimum  reserve 


FIGURE  3 

TAIWAN'S  ENERGY  SUPPLY  STRUCTURE,  2005 

Hydro 
(1.5%)  ~ 

Nuclear 


Source:  Taiwan  Bureau  of  Energy,  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs,  "Energy  Supply  (by  Energy  Form), 
www.moeaec.gov.tw/. 
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level.30  Literature  indicates  that  the  Taiwan  Power  Company  (TaiPower)  main¬ 
tains  a  sixty-day  supply  of  coal  and  that  the  Chinese  Petroleum  Corporation 
(CPC)  maintains  a  seven-day  supply  of  liquefied  natural  gas  in  storage  against 
disruptions.31 

In  the  oil  sector,  77  percent  of  Taiwan’s  imports  come  from  the  Middle  East. 
The  remaining  23  percent  is  imported  from  a  variety  of  sources,  primarily  West 
African  and  Southeast  Asian  petroleum  suppliers.32  Virtually  all  of  the  imports 
are  ultimately  handled  by  one  of  two  petroleum  companies  that  dominate  the 
Taiwanese  market.  One  of  them,  CPC,  held  a  monopoly  over  all  aspects  of  Tai¬ 
wan’s  petroleum  market  until  deregulation  in  the  late  1990s  and  WTO  member¬ 
ship  in  2001  allowed  the  Formosa  Petrochemical  Company  to  make  inroads. 

To  supply  their  refining  and  distribution  networks  in  Taiwan,  both  CPC  and 
Formosa  Petrochemical  own  and  operate  fleets  of  oil  tankers.33  Together,  their 
forty  tankers  account  for  65  percent  of  the  ROC-owned  tanker  fleet  (sixty-two 
ships)  and  70  percent  of  its  total  deadweight  (5.49  million  tonnes).34  Taiwan’s 
tanker  fleet  includes  seventeen  very  large  crude  carriers  (tankers  of  150,000- 
299,999  deadweight  tonnes,  commonly  referred  to  as  VLCCs),  all  of  them 
owned  by  either  Chinese  Petroleum,  Formosa  Petrochemical,  the  Sincere  Navi¬ 
gation  Company,  or  the  Taiwan  Maritime  Transportation  Corporation.  The  re¬ 
maining  forty-five  hulls  comprise  a  variety  of  smaller  shuttle  tankers,  chemical 
tankers,  and  petroleum  product  tankers.  These  smaller  tankers  would  play  a  vi¬ 
tal  role  in  a  blockade  scenario,  since  the  deep  draft  of  fully  laden  VLCCs  prohib¬ 
its  them  from  entering  Taiwan’s  ports.  VLCCs  must  discharge  their  cargo  at  one 
of  Taiwan’s  two  offshore  moorings  or  transfer  cargo  to  smaller  shuttle  tankers 
for  delivery  to  port.35 

Forty  percent  of  Taiwan’s  total  owned  tanker  fleet  is  domestically  flagged, 
which  represents  only  30  percent  of  the  total  tanker  deadweight  (table  2).  Of  the 
seventeen  VLCCs,  only  the  six  owned  by  CPC  fly  the  Republic  of  China  flag.  This 
becomes  potentially  important  with  respect  to  the  ROC  tanker  fleet’s  ability  to 
meet  the  petroleum  demand  should  international  carriers  abandon  the  Taiwan 
market  in  the  face  of  a  Chinese  blockade. 

As  table  3  illustrates,  the  total  ROC-owned  tanker  fleet  has,  theoretically, 
enough  capacity  to  meet  105  percent  of  Taiwan’s  crude  oil  demand.  Realistically, 
however,  without  foreign- flagged  tankers  only  31  percent  of  the  current 
monthly  oil  import  demand  could  be  accommodated  (table  4).  Even  including 
ROC-owned  but  foreign- flagged  tankers,  there  would  be  little  margin  for  losses 
in  the  fleet.  Any  losses,  whether  resulting  from  interdiction  by  blockaders,  rou¬ 
tine  mechanical  or  operational  casualties,  or  failure  of  political  allegiance 
among  owners  or  crews,  would  have  immediate  consequences  for  Taiwan’s  en¬ 
ergy  supply. 
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TABLE  2 

TAIWAN'S  MERCHANT  FLEET  BY  SHIP  TYPE  AND  FLAG  OF  REGISTRY 


ROC-Owned 

ROC-Flagged 

Total  DWT 

(t) 

ROC-Flagged 

Number 

% 

DWT  (t) 

DWT  (%) 

Containerships 

197 

32 

16 

7,151,211 

841,248 

12 

Oil  tankers 

62 

25 

40 

5,490,698 

1,620,767 

30 

LNG  tankers 

1 

0 

0 

76,210 

0 

0 

LPG  tankers 

6 

0 

0 

134,053 

0 

0 

Dry  bulk  carriers 

186 

25 

13 

13,639,555 

2,253,998 

17 

General  cargo  carriers 

130 

20 

15 

1,113,150 

71,838 

6 

Others 

185 

111 

60 

795,625 

175,679 

22 

Total 

767 

213 

28 

28,400,502 

4,963,530 

17 

Source:  Compiled  from  Lloyd's  Maritime  Intelligence  Unit,  Lloyd's  Maritime  Directory  2006,  pp.  978-93. 

Note:  Includes  only  vessels  of  100  gross  tons  or  more.  Combination  oil  and  dry  bulk  carriers  are  counted  under  the  Oil  Tanker  category.  All  other 
combination  carriers  are  counted  as  General  Cargo  Carriers.  Bulk  cement  and  woodchip  carriers  are  counted  as  Others  vice  Dry  Bulk  Carriers.  The 
unit  (t)  represents  metric  tonnes  (It  =  1 ,000  kg  =  0.98  long  tons). 


This  lack  of  capacity  margin  is  especially  acute  given  the  size  of  individual 
tankers.  For  example,  the  loss  of  Chinese  Petroleum’s  VLCC  M/T  Dar  Yun,  at 
262,618  tonnes  deadweight,  would  take  a  4.8  percent  bite  out  of  Taiwan’s  total 
fleet,  16.2  percent  of  the  ROC-flagged  crude  oil  transport  capacity.  German 
U-boats  in  World  War  II  had  to  sink  over  fifteen  of  the  T2-SE-A1  tankers  of  the 
day  (16,613  tonnes  deadweight  each)  to  destroy  as  much  British  crude  oil.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  loss  of  just  five  VLCCs  would  equal  the  gross  tonnage  U-boats  claimed 
by  sinking  144  ships  in  June  1942,  their  deadliest  month  in  the  entire  war.36 

The  security  of  Taiwan’s  energy  transport  is  even  more  tenuous  in  the  lique¬ 
fied  natural  gas  (LNG)  and  liquefied  petroleum  gas  (LPG)  sectors.  Following 
world  energy  market  trends,  the  use  of  LNG  and  LPG  is  rapidly  expanding  in 
Taiwan.  Over  six  million  tonnes  of  LNG  is  imported  annually  (equating  to  over 
nine  billion  cubic  meters  of  natural  gas,  once  re-gasified),  and  demand  is  pro¬ 
jected  to  increase  as  more  industries  shift  to  cleaner-burning  fuels.37  To  meet  this 
import  demand  there  is  currently  only  one  LNG  tanker  in  the  ROC-owned  mer¬ 
chant  fleet — the  Liberian-flagged  M/T  Golar  Mazo  is  under  long-term  contract 
to  supply  LNG  to  Taiwan.  The  ship  is  co-owned  by  Golar  LNG  Company  and 
CPC  (a  minority  owner,  with  a  40  percent  share).38  The  Golar  Mazo  is  able  to 
meet  only  23  percent  of  the  import  demand;  the  remainder  of  the  LNG  shipping 
capacity  is  made  up  by  foreign-owned  LNG  tankers. 

Although  the  lack  of  additional  ROC-owned  LNG  tankers  represents  a  strate¬ 
gic  vulnerability,  it  is  striking  that  the  Golar  Mazo  alone  is  able  to  meet  roughly  a 
quarter  of  the  import  demand  of  Taiwan.  Consequently,  on  one  hand,  only  four 
average-sized  LNG  tankers  are  required  to  be  operating  at  any  one  time  to  meet 
Taiwan’s  total  import  demand.  This  is  primarily  due  to  the  relatively  close 
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TABLE  3 

ROC  MERCHANT  FLEET  CAPACITY  FOR  CRITICAL  CARGOES:  ALL  ROC-OWNED  SHIPS 


Annual 

Import 

Demand 

(Mt) 

Avg. 

Monthly 

Import 

Demand 

(Mm3) 

Fleet 

Cargo 

Capacity 

(Mm1)* 

Max.  Possi¬ 
ble  Cargo 
Import 
Cycles  per 
Monthb 

Max.  Possi¬ 
ble  Cargo 
Import 
Volume  per 
Month 
(Mm3) 

Monthly 

Import 

Surplus 

(Deficit) 

(Mm3) 

Monthly 
Import 
Capacity  as 
%  of 
Demand 

Crude  oil 

52.25 

5.05 

6.34 

0.84 

5.33 

0.28 

105 

Liq.  natural  gas  (LNG) 

6.40 

1.30 

0.14 

2.10 

0.29 

-1.01 

23 

Liq.  petroleum  gas  (LPG) 

0.89 

0.14 

0.19 

0.84 

0.16 

0.02 

114 

Dry  bulk  cargoes  (total) 

69.22 

7.08 

17.05 

1.12 

19.10 

12.02 

270 

Coal 

60.37 

6.04 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Wheat  grain 

1.29 

0.14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Corn 

5.10 

0.63 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Soybeans 

2.46 

0.27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sources:  All  ship  capacity  data  derived  from  Lloyd's  Maritime  Intelligence  Unit,  Lloyd's  Maritime  Directory  2006,  pp.  978-93;  and  Lloyd's  Register-Fairplay  Ltd., 
Register  of  Ships  2006-2007.  Import  demand  data  from  the  Taiwan  Bureau  of  Energy,  "Energy  Balance  Sheet  1-26.94";  and  Council  of  Agriculture,  "Food  Bal¬ 
ance  Sheet." 

Note:  Mt  =  million  metric  tonnes.  Mm3  =  million  cubic  meters. 

a.  Total  dry  bulk  capacity  includes  bulk  cargo  capacity  of  applicable  general  cargo  ships. 

b.  Based  on  average  transit  cycle  time  to  primary  import  sources  for  each  commodity.  Assumes  two-day  load/unload  time  in  port  and  1 4-knot  average  transit  speed. 


geographic  proximity  of  natural  gas  exporters  to  Taiwan;  58  percent  of  Taiwan’s 
natural  gas  imports  in  2004  came  from  Indonesia  and  40  percent  from  Malaysia.39 
Where  the  distances  to  crude  oil  and  LPG  suppliers  in  the  Middle  East  are  such 
that  each  VLCC  and  LPG  tanker  can  make  less  than  one  round-trip  delivery  to 
Taiwan  per  month,  each  LNG  tanker  can  complete  an  average  of  2.1  round  trips 
per  month.40  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  proportion  of  Taiwan’s  LNG  trade 
represented  by  each  tanker  makes  them  particularly  high-value  targets.  LNG 
tanks  worldwide  are  in  high  demand  and  scarce;  the  loss  of  any  would  quickly 
produce  detrimental  downstream  effects  on  Taiwan’s  electrical  system,  which 
relies  on  natural  gas  for  23  percent  of  its  total  installed  generation  capacity.41 

Although  smaller  than  LNG  in  total  volume  consumed,  liquefied  petroleum 
gas  also  plays  a  key  role  in  meeting  Taiwan’s  energy  needs.  Unlike  LNG,  most  of 
Taiwan’s  LPG  supply  goes  to  residential  and  commercial  markets.  (There  are 
roughly  ten  thousand  LPG-fueled  vehicles  on  Taiwan’s  roads.)42  To  supply  this 
demand  there  are  six  LPG  tankers  in  the  ROC-owned  fleet,  none  of  which  fly  the 
Republic  of  China  flag.  Despite  its  small  numerical  size,  this  fleet  of  six  LPG 
tankers  under  normal  circumstances  meets  114  percent  of  Taiwan’s  monthly 
LPG  import  demand,  providing  a  limited  margin  of  excess  capacity. 

As  with  the  LNG  sector,  the  vulnerabilities  for  Taiwan  in  the  LPG  tanker  sec¬ 
tor  arise  from  the  small  number  of  its  ships  in  the  trade,  the  fact  that  all  are 
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TABLE  4 

ROC  MERCHANT  FLEET  CAPACITY  FOR  CRITICAL  CARGOES:  ROC-FLAGGED  SHIPS  ONLY 


Annual 

Import 

Demand 

(Mt) 

Avg. 

Monthly 

Import 

Demand 

(Mm3) 

Fleet 

Cargo 

Capacity 

(Mm3)a 

Max.  Possi¬ 
ble  Cargo 
Import 
Cycles  per 
Monthb 

Max.  Possi¬ 
ble  Cargo 
Import 
Volume  per 
Month 
(Mm3) 

Monthly 

Import 

Surplus 

(Deficit) 

(Mm3) 

Monthly 
Import 
Capacity  as 
Pet.  of 
Demand 

Crude  oil 

52.25 

5.05 

1.84 

0.84 

1.55 

-3.50 

31 

Liq.  natural  gas  (LNG) 

6.40 

1.30 

0.00 

2.10 

0.00 

-1.30 

0 

Liq.  petroleum  gas  (LPG) 

0.89 

0.14 

0.00 

0.84 

0.00 

-0.14 

0 

Dry  bulk  cargoes  (total) 

69.22 

7.08 

2.62 

1.12 

2.93 

-4.15 

41 

Coal 

60.37 

6.04 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Wheat  grain 

1.29 

0.14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Corn 

5.10 

0.63 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Soybeans 

2.46 

0.27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sources:  All  ship  capacity  data  derived  from  Lloyd's  Maritime  Intelligence  Unit,  Lloyd's  Maritime  Directory  2006,  pp.  978-93;  and  Lloyd's  Register-Fairplay  Ltd., 
Register  of  Ships  2006-2007.  Import  demand  data  from  the  Taiwan  Bureau  of  Energy,  "Energy  Balance  Sheet  1-26.94";  and  Council  of  Agriculture,  Food  Supply 
&  Utilization  Annual  Report  2003. 

Note:  Mt  =  million  metric  tonnes.  Mm3  =  million  cubic  meters. 

a.  Total  dry  bulk  capacity  includes  bulk  cargo  capacity  of  applicable  general  cargo  ships. 

b.  Based  on  average  transit  cycle  time  to  primary  import  sources  for  each  commodity.  Assumes  two-day  load/unload  time  in  port  and  1 4-knot  average  transit  speed. 


foreign -flagged,  and  the  disproportionate  capacity  of  individual  vessels.  Two  of 
the  LPG  tankers  operated  by  the  Formosa  Plastics  Marine  Company  represent 
together  8 1  percent  of  the  fleet’s  cargo  capacity  and  are  Taiwan’s  only  vessels 
suited  for  efficient  long-haul  deliveries  from  LPG  suppliers  in  the  Middle  East.43 

Coal  is  the  third  pillar  of  Taiwan’s  imported  energy  supply.  Surpassing  natu¬ 
ral  gas,  coal  provides  29  percent  of  the  generation  capacity  of  Taiwan’s  electrical 
power  grid,  accounting  for  76  percent  of  the  60.37  million  tonnes  of  coal  Taiwan 
imported  in  2005. 44  Indigenous  coal  production  ceased  in  2001;  Taiwan  now 
purchases  10  percent  of  total  coal  imported  worldwide,  behind  only  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Union  (30  percent  as  a  whole)  and  fapan  (25  percent).4’  Of  some  strategic 
concern  in  a  China-Taiwan  scenario  would  be  the  fact  that  a  plurality  of  Taiwan’s 
imported  coal  supply  comes  from  mainland  China  (41  percent  in  2004),  the  re¬ 
mainder  primarily  from  Indonesia  (32  percent)  and  Australia  (21  percent).  This 
concern  is  offset  by  the  overall  strength  of  the  global  coal  supplies;  such  large 
coal  producers/exporters  as  Australia,  Russia,  Indonesia,  and  the  United  States 
could  easily  supply  Taiwan’s  demand  if  supplies  from  the  mainland  were  cut.46 

When  assessing  the  ability  of  Taiwan’s  merchant  fleet  to  sustain  coal  imports 
in  a  crisis,  however,  the  entire  range  of  dry  bulk  imports  must  be  considered.  The 
same  dry  bulk  carriers  used  to  transport  coal  to  Taiwan  will  also  be  in  demand  to 
carry  critical  agricultural  bulk  cargoes,  especially  wheat  grain,  corn  products,  and 
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soybeans.  Whereas  other  food  imports,  such  as  beef,  chicken,  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  processed  foods,  are  typically  containerized,  most  cereals  are  transported  in 
loose  bulk  form.  Taiwan  depends  on  considerable  quantities  of  the  latter,  and 
they  would  compete  with  coal  for  dry  bulk  import  capacity. 

Food  security  is  also  a  national  security  concern.  Like  energy,  a  substantial  pro¬ 
portion  of  Taiwan’s  basic  food  supplies  is  imported  and  could  be  threatened  in  a 
China-Taiwan  conflict.  Changing  demographics  on  traditional  family  farms  and 
the  opening  of  domestic  agricultural  markets  to  foreign  imports  following  Taiwan’s 
WTO  membership  have  caused  considerable  shifts  in  food  import-export  trade 
patterns  and,  in  turn,  a  review  of  Taiwan’s  food  security  and  agricultural  policies.47 

Taiwan  was  self-sufficient  in  rice,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  meat  through  2003, 
but  the  long-term  health  of  these  sectors  is  not  assured;  the  farming  population 
is  shrinking,  and  trade  protections  are  being  dropped  in  accordance  with  WTO 
regulations.  Furthermore,  less  than  1  percent  of  the  demand  for  wheat  and  soy¬ 
beans  is  met  by  domestic  production.  Domestic  corn  production  is  sufficient  for 
human  consumption  but  meets  less  than  1  percent  of  the  nearly  five  million 
tonnes  required  for  livestock  feed.  To  make  up  domestic  shortfalls,  5.10  million 
tonnes  of  corn,  2.46  million  tonnes  of  soybeans,  and  1.29  million  tonnes  of 
wheat  grain  are  imported  annually.48  The  United  States  is  the  primary  supplier 
of  these  commodities,  providing  99  percent  of  the  corn  cereals,  74  percent  of  the 
soybeans,  and  71  percent  of  the  wheat  grain  imported  to  Taiwan  as  of  June  2005. 
Wheat  from  Australia  (27  percent)  and  soybeans  from  Brazil  (26  percent)  make 
up  the  majority  of  the  remainder.49 

In  order  to  support  price  stability  and  enhance  food  security,  the  ROC  gov¬ 
ernment  regularly  buys  stocks  of  key  agricultural  products.  The  exact  sizes  of 
these  stockpiles  vary  with  market  prices,  but  on  average  the  government-held 
stocks  roughly  equate  to  a  4.5-month  supply  of  rice,  a  3.4-month  supply  of 
wheat,  and  a  1.8-month  supply  of  corn.50 

Although  critical  to  sustaining  Taiwan’s  food  supply,  the  combined  0.74  mil¬ 
lion  tonnes  of  imported  corn,  soybeans,  and  wheat  each  month  is  small  com¬ 
pared  to  the  five  million  tonnes  of  coal  per  month  that  would  compete  for 
shipping  during  a  crisis  scenario.  Fortunately,  the  dry  bulk  sector  that  must 
carry  the  combined  load  is  one  of  relative  strength  for  the  ROC  merchant  ma¬ 
rine.  It  is  the  second  largest  by  number  of  total  ships  owned  (186)  and  leads  the 
way  in  combined  deadweight,  at  13.64  million  tonnes.  It  is  largely  a  new  and 
modern  fleet,  and  it  could  readily  handle  the  combined  5.77  million  tonnes  per 
month  of  combined  coal  and  agricultural  commodities  if  fully  available  in  a  cri¬ 
sis  (see  table  3).  In  fact,  thanks  to  the  short  average  delivery  cycle  times  resulting 
from  the  availability  of  coal  in  Indonesia  and  both  wheat  and  coal  in  Australia, 
total  import  delivery  capacity  is  nearly  triple  the  domestic  monthly  demand  for 
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critical  coal  and  agricultural  bulk  products.  This  large  capacity  of  the  total  dry 
bulk  fleet  allows  a  significant  margin  for  losses.  Further,  the  total  ROC-owned 
dry  bulk  fleet  is  sized  to  accommodate  a  wide  variety  of  import  and  export  dry 
bulk  products  that  would  not  be  considered  vital  in  a  China-Taiwan  conflict. 
Bulk  commodities  such  as  iron  ore  and  coke  imports  for  steel  production  and 
exported  quarry  products  like  sand,  gravel,  and  limestone  aggregate  are  vital  to 
the  long-term  health  of  the  Taiwan  economy  but  not  critical  to  basic  survival.  "1 

Optimism  arising  from  excess  capacity  in  the  dry  bulk  sector,  however,  must 
be  tempered  by  realism.  First,  limiting  the  dry  bulk  fleet  to  critical  cargoes  would 
require  convincing  (or  coercing)  owners  with  vested  financial  interest  in  non- 
critical  cargoes  (such  as  China  Steel  Express  Corporation,  the  shipping  subsid¬ 
iary  of  a  major  Taiwanese  steel  manufacturer)  to  shift  away  from  them  for  the 
greater  good  of  the  island’s  populace.  A  second  area  of  risk  is  inherent  in  flags  of 
convenience,  as  shown  in  tables  2  and  4.  Were  ROC  shipowners  with  foreign- 
flagged  vessels  to  abandon  Taiwan,  the  dry  bulk  capacity  margin  would  vanish. 
In  a  worst-case  scenario,  the  ROC-flagged  dry  bulk  fleet  could  itself  hope  to 
meet  less  than  half  (41  percent)  of  Taiwan’s  import  demand.  This  highlights  the 
influence  that  the  decisions  of  the  ROC  shipowners  with  foreign-flagged  vessels 
would  have  on  the  ability  of  Taiwan  to  endure  a  blockade. 

MARITIME  TRADE  INFRASTRUCTURE  VULNERABILITIES 
The  concerns  for  Taiwan’s  merchant  shipping  industry’s  ability  to  sustain  the 
nation  in  a  time  of  war  are  not  limited  to  the  ships  themselves.  Its  shore-based 
infrastructure  is  also  subject  to  question,  in  regard  to  geography  and  redundant 
capacity.  The  concerns  regarding  geography  are  fairly  evident  and  have  been 
well  covered  elsewhere."2  Taiwan  has  seven  major  ports:  Kaohsiung,  Keelung, 
Suao,  Taipei,  Taichung,  Hualien,  and  Anping.  Kaohsiung  handles  67  percent  of 
the  total  cargo  volume,  with  Keelung  second  at  15  percent."3  Kaoshiung  is  also 
the  home  of  Taiwan’s  only  shipyard  capable  of  dry-docking  large,  deep-draft 
vessels,  as  well  as  of  its  most  productive  oil  refinery.54  The  disproportionate  con¬ 
centration  of  facilities  at  Kaohsiung  makes  it  an  obvious  target  of  any  Chinese 
blockade,  and  the  shallow-water  bathymetry  of  its  approaches  would  favor 
PLAN  submarines  and  mines  over  Taiwan’s  ASW  and  mine  clearance. 

The  infrastructure  limitations  become  even  more  evident  with  regard  to  spe¬ 
cific  market  sectors.  For  containerized  commodities,  the  ports  of  Keelung,  Taipei, 
and  Taichung,  with  substantial  container-handling  capacity,  could  relieve  pres¬ 
sure  on  Kaohsiung,  but  only  Keelung  and  Taichung  are  deep  enough  (i.e.,  more 
than  fifteen  meters)  to  handle  the  largest  modern  containerships.  None  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  container  ports  are  on  Taiwan’s  east  coast,  where  they  could  be  better  sheltered 
from  PRC  blockade  forces.  In  the  energy  sector,  Chinese  Petroleum’s  Ta-Lin-Pu 
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and  Sha  Lung  offshore  oil  terminals  are  the  only  facilities  capable  of  discharging 
VLCCs  directly  to  shore,  and  Yungan  has  currently  the  country’s  onlyLNG  receiv¬ 
ing  terminal.55  As  in  the  container  sector,  none  of  these  major  terminals  are  on 
Taiwan’s  east  coast,  and  a  single  west-coast  port,  Taichung,  handles  a  dispropor¬ 
tionately  high  volume  of  Taiwan’s  coal  imports  (45  percent  in  July  2006). 56 

The  equipment  at  Taiwan’s  ports  poses  vulnerability  concerns  as  well.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  growth  in  the  size  of  ships  and  an  overall  maritime  trade  industry  push 
for  greater  efficiency,  few  of  today’s  container  or  dry  bulk  carriers  are  capable  of 
loading  or  unloading  themselves.  Only  two  of  Taiwan’s  containerships  with  ca¬ 
pacities  over  two  thousand  TEUs  can  do  so,  and  only  42  percent  of  the  ROC- 
owned  dry  bulk  carriers  are  equipped  with  cranes  or  derricks.  This  fraction 
drops  to  only  6  percent  for  ROC-flagged  bulk  carriers  alone.  As  is  typical  of  the 
maritime  industry  worldwide,  only  smaller  general-cargo  carriers  that  serve  lo¬ 
cal  and  regional  feeder  routes  are  equipped  with  their  own  cranes  or  derricks. 
Seventy-eighty  percent  of  Taiwan’s  133  general-cargo  carriers  are  self-load/ 
unload  capable,  but  they  are  small,  with  a  combined  capacity  of  only  10,977 
TEUs  (roughly  equivalent  to  two  large  containerships).57 

All  this  makes  the  shore-based  cargo -handling  equipment  an  attractive  target 
for  air  or  ballistic-missile  attack.  Furthermore,  much  of  the  port  terminal  equip¬ 
ment  is  highly  specialized  and  difficult  to  replace  or  work  around.  Container¬ 
handling  cranes  are  mammoth  pieces  of  machinery,  and  only  they  can  reach 
efficiently  across  the  thirty-to-forty-meter  beams  of  large  containerships.  The 
same  applies  to  sophisticated  bulk  cargo-handling  gear,  which  can  unload  coal 
or  the  like  at  rates  of  up  to  two  thousand  tonnes  per  hour.  58  Unloading  large  con¬ 
tainer  and  bulk  cargo  ships  with  ad  hoc,  temporary  cranes  following  an  attack 
on  port  facilities  would  produce  substantial  delays,  making  ships  more  vulnera¬ 
ble  to  attack  in  port  and  slowing  the  flow  of  vital  supplies  into  the  country.  Like¬ 
wise,  only  the  terminal  at  Yungan  has  the  specialized  equipment  and  storage 
facilities  necessary  for  re-gasifying  imported  LNG,  making  it  another  tempting 
target  for  air  strikes.  Destruction  of  such  key  terminals  would  make  the  ability  of 
Taiwan’s  merchant  ships  to  supply  them  irrelevant. 

POLICY  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  TAIPEI,  TOKYO,  AND  WASHINGTON 
For  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  hitting  a  few  of  Taiwan’s  merchant  ships, 
even  nonlethally,  may  be  enough  to  achieve  the  desired  effect.  The  delays  in¬ 
curred  in  nursing  damaged  merchant  ships  into  port  (possibly  under  fire)  and 
making  repairs  could  remove  enough  capacity  from  service  to  have  serious  re¬ 
percussions.  Also,  the  spectacle  of  damaged,  burning  ships  could  give  pause  to 
owners  or  flag  states  of  foreign-registered  vessels;  while  Taiwan’s  energy  and 
food  import  needs  could  theoretically  be  met  by  the  total  fleet  of  ROC-owned 
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shipping,  it  is  not  realistic  to  expect  that  this  full  capacity  would  be  available  in  a 
China-Taiwan  conflict.  Any  losses  in  tanker  or  dry  bulk  throughput  capacity, 
whether  due  to  actual  loss  of  or  damage  to  ships,  their  removal  from  the  market 
by  wavering  resolution  among  their  owners  or  crews,  or  disablement  of  port  fa¬ 
cilities  will  have  severe  consequences  for  Taiwan’s  ability  to  sustain  the  inflow  of 
critical  energy  and  food  supplies. 

Taiwan,  then,  occupies  a  tenuous  position  with  respect  to  its  merchant  ma¬ 
rine.  Its  policy  makers  would  do  well  to  continue  and  support  efforts  to  ease  reg¬ 
ulatory  and  economic  barriers  to  the  expansion  of  the  ROC-flagged  merchant 
fleet.  Such  efforts  might  include  education  and  training  initiatives  to  increase 
the  pool  of  native  merchant  mariners,  as  well  as  subsidies  to  encourage  local 
shipowners  to  register  under  the  Taiwan  flag.  Admittedly,  the  latter  would  be  po¬ 
litically  difficult  both  home  and  abroad,  since  it  is  often  viewed  as  “corporate  wel¬ 
fare”  and  would  undercut  WTO  attempts  to  reduce  shipping  industry  subsidies.59 

Secondly,  Taiwan  might  develop  contingency  plans  for  increasing  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  ROC- controlled  shipping  in  an  emergency.  Relying  on  Taiwan’s  financial 
reserves  to  charter  or  purchase  vessels  from  the  international  market  has  been 
proposed.60  The  former,  however,  is  not  a  simple  or  guaranteed  solution;  vessels 
available  for  charter  in  peacetime  may  not  be  when  tensions  rise.  This  leaves  out¬ 
right  purchase  as  an  option,  but  as  shipping  market  conditions  fluctuate,  ships 
of  types  that  are  particularly  useful  for  national  security  may  not  be  available  in 
sufficient  quantity  when  needed.  Finally,  since  the  Chinese  would  most  likely 
control  the  timing  of  crisis  escalation,  they  would  be  in  position  to  charter  or 
buy  up  available  shipping  before  Taipei  could  do  so.61 

More  realistically,  Taiwan  could  increase  the  cargo  throughput  capacity  of  its 
east  coast  ports.  Possible  approaches  include  expansion  and  diversification  of 
facilities  at  existing  harbors,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  additional  artificial 
harbors  like  the  new  port  at  Ho-Ping.62  Such  improvements  would,  of  course, 
entail  making  sure  that  the  road  and  rail  infrastructure  is  sufficient  to  move 
cargo  inland  efficiently  from  east  coast  ports  should  they  become  of  primary 
importance  during  a  conflict. 

Relatedly,  nontraditional  and  improvised  methods  for  unloading  cargo  from 
merchant  ships  could  be  developed  and  rehearsed.  They  might  involve  provi¬ 
sions  for  ad  hoc  pierside  facilities  or  small,  crane-equipped  ships  for  lightering 
larger  deep-draft  vessels  that  cannot  enter  Taiwan’s  small  east  coast  ports.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  ability  to  salvage  cargo  from  damaged  vessels  stranded  offshore  should 
not  be  underemphasized.  Taipei  might  also  investigate  containerization  of  petro¬ 
leum  products  and  dry  bulk  cargoes.  In  that  way,  in  extremis,  the  strength  of  the 
ROC  containership  fleet  could  be  leveraged  to  alleviate  strain  on  the  tanker  and 
dry  bulk  carrier  sectors. 
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Finally,  it  would  be  important  to  ensure  that  plans  for  the  naval  control  and 
protection  of  shipping  are  kept  current  and  periodically  exercised.  These  ends 
can  be  served  by  convoy  exercises  and  regular  hydrographic  mapping  of  safety 
corridors  in  and  out  of  ROC  ports,  in  order  to  minimize  the  time  required  for 
mine-countermeasure  efforts  in  an  actual  conflict. 

Of  course,  it  is  by  no  means  required  or  certain  that  either  Japan  or  the  United 
States  would  become  directly  involved  in  a  China-Taiwan  conflict,  but  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  both  nations  would  need  to  consider  the  larger  impact  on  merchant  ship¬ 
ping  in  the  region.  For  instance,  in  view  of  the  potential  for  spillover  into  a  larger 
regional  conflict,  any  U.S. -Japanese  response  to  a  Chinese  blockade  would  nec¬ 
essarily  involve  naval  cooperation  and  guidance  for  shipping  (NCAGS)  in  the 
entire  East  Asian  theater.  Preparation  for  such  a  prospect  is  a  lofty  challenge,  re¬ 
quiring  extensive  intergovernment  and  interagency  coordination,  since  the  ex¬ 
isting  NCAGS  structure  in  the  Pacific  is  less  mature  than  in  traditional  NATO 
operating  areas.63  Nonetheless,  it  could  capitalize  upon  the  post-9/ 11  coopera¬ 
tion  in  multinational  maritime  domain  awareness,  as  well  as  upon  the  NCAGS 
framework  developed  through  Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean  Shipping  Working 
Group’s  Bell  Buoy  exercises.64 

A  blockade  is  just  one  of  the  numerous  coercive  options,  in  a  continuum  of 
force,  that  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  could  employ  against  Taiwan.  It  can 
exploit  vulnerabilities  of  Taiwan’s  maritime  trade  industry  to  force  capitulation 
without  an  all-out  attack  that  would  be  risky  in  itself  and  might  turn  the  island 
into  rubble.  But  as  others  have  concluded,  the  question  ultimately  boils  down  to 
Taiwan’s  will  to  resist.63  If  a  blockade  triggers  a  spirit  of  nationalism  and  resis¬ 
tance  on  Taiwan,  the  latent  strengths  of  the  ROC  merchant  marine  could  quickly 
emerge  and  validate  Vice  Admiral  Ko  Tun-hwa’s  declaration  that  “unless  each 
farmer’s  house  is  bombed,  there  will  still  be  enough  vegetables,  chickens,  eggs, 
and  pigs  to  live  on.  All  of  the  buses  and  cars  maybe  forced  to  stop  running  due  to 
shortage  of  fuel,  but  people  can  still  travel  on  foot  or  on  bicycles,  and  the  buses 
can  still  be  towed  by  water  buffalo  or  horses.”66 

But  there  is  an  equal  chance  that  the  sight  of  the  first  tanker  burning  off 
Kaohsiung  will  exacerbate  Taiwan’s  sense  of  vulnerability,  tear  rifts  in  national 
identity  and  political  allegiance,  and  incite  panic  on  the  island. 67  This  possibility 
alone  makes  a  blockade  a  completely  viable  option  for  the  PRC.  Furthermore,  in 
the  age  of  “CNN  warfare,”  the  sight  of  merchant  ships  burning  may  be  enough  to 
prevent  shipowners  from  allowing  their  ships  to  enter  the  war  zone,  or,  even 
more  significantly,  deter  the  American  public  from  redeeming  Taiwan’s  hope 
that  U.S.  forces  will  come  riding  over  the  horizon  to  their  rescue. 
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DUTY  AT  ALL  COSTS 


George  M.  Clifford  III 


In  his  Dereliction  of  Duty,  H.  R.  McMaster  describes  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  dur¬ 
ing  Lyndon  Johnson’s  presidency  as  the  “five  silent  men”  who  cooperated  with 
Johnson  in  deceit  instead  of  speaking  the  truth  about  what  was  happening  in 
Vietnam.  McMaster  proffers  several  explanations  as  to  why  these  officers  re¬ 
mained  silent:  the  unwritten  code  of  the  military  professional  to  stay  out  of  politics; 
loyalty  to  their  commander  in  chief;  loyalty  to  their  services;  and  the  belief  that  they 
could  achieve  more  good  on  active  duty  than  by  retiring  and  speaking  out.1 

One  of  President  Johnson’s  “five  silent  men,”  General  Harold  K.  Johnson, 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  from  July  1964  to  July  1968,  after  his  retirement  engaged  in 
considerable  self-examination  about  his  decision  to  remain  on  active  duty  in 
spite  of  his  grave  objections  to  the  prosecution  of  the  Vietnam  War: 

I  remember  the  day  I  was  ready  to  go  over  to  the  Oval  Office  and  give  my  four  stars 
to  the  President  and  tell  him,  “You  have  refused  to  tell  the  country  they  cannot  fight 
a  war  without  mobilization;  you  have  required  me  to  send  men  into  battle  with  little 
hope  of  their  ultimate  victory;  and  you  have  forced  us  in  the  military  to  violate  almost 
every  one  of  the  principles  of  war  in  Vietnam.  Therefore,  I  resign  and  will  hold  a 
press  conference  after  I  walk  out  of  your  door.”2 


George  Clifford  retired  in  2006  from  the  U.S.  Navy 
Chaplain  Corps  in  the  grade  of  captain  after  twenty- 
four  years  of  active  duty.  He  is  an  Episcopal  priest  whose 
assignments  included  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy  and 
Naval  Postgraduate  School,  where  he  taught  philosophy 
and  ethics  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  a  chaplain. 
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The  senior  U.S.  commander  in  Vietnam  for  much 
of  that  time  was  General  William  Westmoreland,  who 
insisted  on  large-unit  “search  and  destroy”  missions. 
Johnson’s  professional  judgment,  supported  by  a  major 
Army  study,  was  that  only  an  intensified,  classic  counter¬ 
insurgency  response  would  succeed  against  Vietcong 
and  North  Vietnamese  attacks.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
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(JCS)  refused  to  support  General  Johnson,  fearful  of  interfering  with  a  field 
commander’s  prerogatives.  History  shows  that  General  Westmoreland’s  tactics 
were  wrong.  General  Johnson  never  had  his  confrontation  with  Nixon,  con¬ 
vinced  that  resigning  would  achieve  little  or  nothing,  generating  a  brief  flurry  of 
media  attention  but  no  policy  change.  However,  near  the  end  of  his  life  General 
Johnson  came  to  regret  that  decision.3 

More  recently,  Lieutenant  General  Gregory  Newbold,  USMC  (Ret.),  attracted 
much  media  attention  with  an  April  2006  Time  magazine  column  that  called  for 
Secretary  of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld’s  resignation.4  General  Newbold  also  as¬ 
sessed  his  own  performance  as  the  operations  director  for  the  Joint  Staff: 

After  9/11,1  was  a  witness  and  therefore  a  party  to  the  actions  that  led  us  to  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  Iraq — an  unnecessary  war.  Inside  the  military  family,  I  made  no  secret  of  my 
view  that  the  zealots’  rationale  for  war  made  no  sense.  And  I  think  I  was  outspoken 
enough  to  make  those  senior  to  me  uncomfortable.  But  I  now  regret  that  I  did  not 
more  openly  challenge  those  who  were  determined  to  invade  a  country  whose  actions 
were  peripheral  to  the  real  threat — al-Qaeda.5 

Not  only  did  Newbold  object  to  the  war  in  principle,  but  he  believed  that  the 
planning  for  it  had  been  seriously  deficient: 

What  we  are  living  with  now  is  the  consequences  of  successive  policy  failures.  Some 
of  the  missteps  include:  the  distortion  of  intelligence  in  the  buildup  to  the  war, 
McNamara-like  micromanagement  that  kept  our  forces  from  having  enough  re¬ 
sources  to  do  the  job,  the  failure  to  retain  and  reconstitute  the  Iraqi  military  in  time 
to  help  quell  civil  disorder,  the  initial  denial  that  an  insurgency  was  the  heart  of  the 
opposition  to  occupation,  alienation  of  allies  who  could  have  helped  in  a  more  ro¬ 
bust  way  to  rebuild  Iraq,  and  the  continuing  failure  of  the  other  agencies  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment  to  commit  assets  to  the  same  degree  as  the  Defense  Department.6 

In  2002  Lieutenant  General  Newbold  had  appeared  a  likely  candidate  to  be 
the  next  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps.  He  instead  chose  to  retire,  in  part 
because  of  his  opposition  to  the  war.  He  waited  until  2006  to  make  his  views 
about  the  Iraq  war  and  its  planning  public. 

General  Newbold’s  comments  and  actions,  like  those  of  General  Johnson, 
pose  two  ethical  issues.  First,  when,  if  ever,  should  an  officer  request  to  depart  in 
protest  because  of  policy  objections?7  Second,  when,  if  ever,  should  an  officer 
who  has  departed  because  of  policy  objections  speak  publicly  about  those  objec¬ 
tions?  This  article’s  three  sections  develop  a  model  for  American  military  offi¬ 
cers  to  use  in  answering  those  questions.  The  first  section  identifies  the  four 
categories  of  moral  situations  that  an  officer  who  has  policy  objections  can  face. 
The  second  section  examines  moral  factors  relevant  to  deciding  whether  to  de¬ 
part  in  protest.  The  third  section  employs  those  moral  factors  to  evaluate 
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whether  an  officer  should  depart  in  protest  with  respect  to  each  of  the  four  cate¬ 
gories  of  moral  situations.  Finally,  the  article’s  conclusion  illustrates  the  model’s 
utility  by  reviewing  the  decisions  of  Generals  Johnson  and  Newbold. 

The  context  of  General  Newbold’s  decisions  makes  clear  how  his  resignation 
and  General  Johnson’s  choice  not  to  resign  dovetail  to  provide  appropriate  case 
studies  for  the  moral  questions  outlined  above.  General  Newbold  was  not  alone 
in  publicly  calling  for  Secretary  Rumsfeld’s  resignation.  Other  retired  generals 
who  did  so  include:  Army  major  general  Paul  Eaton,  responsible  for  training 
Iraqi  security  forces  in  the  year  after  Baghdad  fell;  Marine  general  Anthony  C. 
Zinni,  previously  commander  of  Central  Command,  responsible  for  operations 
in  the  Middle  East;  and  Army  major  general  John  Batiste,  commanding  general 
of  the  1st  Infantry  Division  in  Iraq  during  2004-2005. 8  Many  of  the  retired  gen¬ 
erals  critical  of  Rumsfeld  have  cited  McMaster’s  Dereliction  of  Duty,  a  book  now 
widely  regarded  by  military  officers  as  essential  professional  reading,  as  partial 
justification  for  their  speaking  out.9 

A  few  officers — among  them  a  former  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Eric 
Shinseki;  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  Michael  W.  Hagee;  and  Central 
Command’s  General  John  Abizaid — have  reportedly  sought  to  influence  policy 
from  within  the  institution  by  strongly  defending  their  opinions  while  on  active 
duty.10  If  so,  they  emulated  President  Johnson’s  “five  silent  men,”  who,  at  least  in 
part,  believed  that  they  could  accomplish  more  good  by  remaining  in  post  than 
they  could  achieve  by  resigning.  From  this  perspective,  General  Johnson’s  ex 
post  facto  lamentations,  not  his  actions,  were  wrong. 

The  high  profile  of  those  involved,  their  positions  of  significant  leadership 
within  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  diversity  of  moral  choices  they  made,  and 
the  serious  issues  involved  combine  to  make  the  decisions  of  Generals  Johnson 
and  Newbold  timely  and  interesting.  McMaster’s  influential  book,  a  recent  arti¬ 
cle  in  this  journal  challenging  some  of  his  central  conclusions,  and  the  continu¬ 
ing  relevance  of  these  moral  issues  for  officers  in  and  out  of  combat  lend 
additional  impetus  to  examining  protest  departures  through  an  ethical  lens.11 
Military  ethicists  and  others  have  largely  ignored  the  issue  of  protest  departures. 
Martin  Cook  is  a  notable  exception;  he  has  briefly  discussed  the  subject,  but  even 
he  did  not  offer  a  detailed  analysis  or  any  suggestions  as  to  when  departing  in 
protest  might  be  appropriate.12  This  lack  of  substantive  moral  discourse  suggests 
a  need  to  broaden  the  moral  development  of  officers  to  include  this  topic. 

CATEGORIES  OF  MORAL  SITUATIONS 

Officers  face  four  different  categories  of  moral  situations  when  assigned  respon¬ 
sibilities  they  believe  morally  wrong. 13  These  options  constitute  a  spectrum  best 
viewed  as  progressing  from  least  to  most  morally  problematic: 
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•  An  assigned  responsibility  the  officer  can  perform  with  minimal  moral 
discomfort 

•  An  assigned  responsibility  the  officer  can  perform  only  with  substantial 
moral  discomfort 

•  An  assigned  responsibility  the  officer  can  perform  only  at  the  cost  of 
significantly  compromising  his  or  her  moral  standards 

•  An  assigned  responsibility  the  officer  must  not  perform. 

In  the  first  category,  at  one  extreme  of  that  fourfold  taxonomy,  the  moral 
component  of  an  issue  lacks  sufficient  gravity  or  import  to  evoke  substantial 
moral  reflection  or  debate.  For  example,  an  officer  may  disagree  with  the  uni¬ 
form  prescribed  for  a  special  event.  The  officer  may  have  good  reasons  for  dis¬ 
agreeing — for  instance,  legitimate  concern  about  the  comfort  of  personnel 
involved  or  projected  impact  on  public  relations.  Both  reasons  have  moral  di¬ 
mensions.  Officers  have  an  obligation  to  the  well-being  of  assigned  personnel. 
Officers  have  a  similar  obligation  to  maintain  the  institution’s  health,  an  obliga¬ 
tion  that  good  relations  with  the  public  (voters  and  taxpayers)  support.  Yet  no 
officer  should  choose  to  depart  over  this  issue.  Nobody’s  life,  or  even  health,  ap¬ 
pears  at  risk.  No  one  must  act  illegally  or,  probably,  contravene  any  regulations 
or  instructions.  Long-term  consequences,  if  any,  seem  minimal. 

This  exemplifies  the  type  of  assigned  responsibility  about  which  officers  may 
have  moral  disagreements  but  that  nonetheless  they  should  be  able  to  perform 
with  minimal  moral  discomfort.  Subordinates  and  seniors,  all  individuals  of 
good  will  and  high  moral  standards  but  with  different  vantage  points,  levels  of 
experience,  and  responsibilities,  will  frequently  reach  different  conclusions 
about  such  issues.14  Officers  of  all  grades  routinely  deal  with  them. 

At  the  other  extreme  of  the  spectrum  lies  the  fourth  category,  egregious  ille¬ 
gal  orders,  such  as  to  commit  what  international  or  U.S.  law  classifies  as  war 
crimes.  The  substantive  consequences  of  complying  with  such  an  order  are  so 
great  than  an  officer  has  no  ethical  choice  other  than  to  refuse  to  obey.  Since 
Vietnam,  most  discussions  of  what  an  officer  should  do  when  confronted  with 
an  order  or  assignment  with  which  the  officer  morally  disagrees  have  focused 
exclusively  on  this  type  of  situation.13 

Few  U.S.  military  officers  will  face  a  moral  decision  in  this  category.16  The 
laws  governing  the  American  military  cohere  well  with  most  major  ethical  sys¬ 
tems.17  (Court  proceedings  or  other  investigations  may  prove  that  orders  gov¬ 
erning  treatment  of  enemy  combatants  detained  at  Guantanamo,  Abu  Ghraib  in 
Iraq,  and  elsewhere  were  recent  exceptions  to  that  generalization.)18  The  officers 
most  likely  to  face  a  moral  decision  in  this  category  are  in  grades  Ol  through 
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06 — that  is,  second  lieutenants  or  ensigns  through  colonels  or  Navy  captains, 
officers  leading  ground  units  or  serving  in  aircrews  or  on  board  vessels  at  sea. 
Lieutenant  William  Calley  alleged  that  his  commander,  Captain  Ernest  L.  Medina, 
ordered  the  My  Lai  massacre.  Had  that  allegation  been  proven,  Captain  Medina’s 
order  to  Lieutenant  Calley  would  have  belonged  to  this  fourth  category,  an  order 
that  Calley  should  have  refused  to  obey.  Only  when  widespread,  systemic  moral 
breakdown  occurs,  as  in  Nazi  Germany,  are  flag  and  general  officers  likely  to 
confront  this  category  of  moral  decision. 

The  Iraq  conflict  has  produced  an  example  of  an  officer  believing  that  by  per¬ 
forming  his  assigned  responsibility,  deploying  to  Iraq,  he  would  violate  the  law. 
First  Lieutenant  Ehren  Watada,  of  the  3rd  Brigade,  2nd  Infantry  Division,  at 
Fort  Lewis,  Washington,  submitted  his  resignation  and  refused  to  deploy  to  Iraq: 
“Simply  put,  I  am  wholeheartedly  opposed  to  the  continued  war  in  Iraq,  the  de¬ 
ception  used  to  wage  this  war,  and  the  lawlessness  that  has  pervaded  every  aspect 
of  our  civilian  leadership.”  The  Army  subsequently  denied  his  resignation  re¬ 
quest.19  His  case,  unresolved  at  the  time  of  writing,  is  especially  pertinent,  be¬ 
cause  he  believes  that  by  refusing  to  go  he  is  fulfilling  his  primary  moral  duty, 
defending  the  Constitution.20 

Lieutenant  Watada  has  chosen  a  high-stakes  moral  stand,  as  would  most 
(all?)  officers  who  face  this  type  of  situation.  If  subsequent  legal  proceedings 
vindicate  Watada’s  claim,  then  he  will  have  done  his  duty,  perhaps  the  only  offi¬ 
cer  to  do  so.  Military  personnel  may  not  use  obedience  to  orders  as  a  defense  if 
the  accused  knew,  or  should  have  known,  that  the  orders  were  unlawful.'1  If 
Watada  is  not  vindicated,  the  legal  proceedings  will  probably  find  him  guilty  of 
desertion.  Officers,  having  sworn  to  defend  the  Constitution,  lose  the  privilege 
to  quit  military  service  at  their  option  and  must  continue  to  serve  pending  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  their  resignation.22  Common  sense  dictates  that  a  military  cannot 
remain  viable  if  its  leaders  may  quit  at  any  time.23 

The  taxonomy’s  second  category  consists  of  situations  in  which  an  officer  can 
perform  an  assigned  responsibility  only  with  substantial  moral  discomfort.  This 
category  includes  assigned  responsibilities  that,  although  not  illegal  or  immoral 
per  se,  violate  established  policies.  When  I  was  a  junior  officer,  a  senior  directed 
me  to  expend  nonappropriated  funds  for  an  item  implicitly  prohibited  by  offi¬ 
cial  instructions.  Yet  the  item  was  essential  for  a  program,  the  program  would 
benefit  many,  and  purchase  with  appropriated  funds  was  illegal.  When  I  ex¬ 
pressed  my  unease,  my  senior,  at  his  own  initiative,  put  his  instruction  to  me  in 
writing.  By  doing  so  he  took  full  responsibility  for  the  decision  and  relieved  my 
moral  distress.  In  subsequent  years  I  repeatedly,  in  a  variety  of  different  situa¬ 
tions,  emulated  and  taught  this  example  of  taking  responsibility. 
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However  extensive  they  may  be,  written  policies  cannot  foresee  or  address  ev¬ 
ery  contingency.  The  more  extensive  written  policies  are,  in  fact,  the  more  likely 
they  are  to  lack  internal  consistency.  Intentionally  violating  policy  should  make 
officers  uncomfortable,  but  they  must  accept  responsibility  for  difficult  choices. 
Positive  experiences  in  resolving  this  type  of  situation  help  to  habituate  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  prudence  (of  which  moral  awareness  is  a  prerequisite)  and  courage. 

A  comment  once  made  about  the  role  of  civil  servants  applies  equally  to  mili¬ 
tary  officers — that  they  live  “by  an  unusual  code.  Assuming  that  the  government 
for  which  he  works  is  a  constitutional  one,  a  permanent  official’s  conscience 
must  not  bleed  when  he  is  asked  to  carry  out  a  policy  that  doesn’t  fit  his  own 
ideas.  Indeed,  he  requires  a  conscience  which  tells  him,  except  in  extreme  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  pipe  down  after  he  has  had  his  say,  and  to  get  to  work  in  support 
even  of  what  he  thinks  is  wrong.”24  No  officer,  of  any  grade,  who  has  a  strong 
sense  of  morality  will  likely  serve  for  very  long  without  being  assigned  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  which  he  or  she  morally  objects.  Yet  unless  a  situation  involves  grave 
consequences  for  others  or  the  nation,  the  nation  rightly  expects  military  offi¬ 
cers  to  do  their  duty.23 

An  example  of  an  issue  with  grave  consequences  would  be  understatements 
in  recent  years  of  the  amount  of  force  and  duration  of  time  required  to  stabilize 
Iraq.  The  United  States  today  faces  an  international  policy  conundrum  (devel¬ 
oping  a  viable  exit  strategy)  as  the  toll  of  wounded  and  killed  military  personnel 
increases  daily.  In  other  words,  General  Newbold’s  decision  to  retire  clearly  falls 
into  the  third  category,  the  type  of  assigned  responsibility  with  which  officers 
can  comply  only  by  compromising  their  moral  standards.  General  Johnson’s  de¬ 
cision  to  remain  as  Chief  of  Staff  in  spite  of  his  objections  to  the  president’s  poli¬ 
cies  and  lack  of  forthrightness  with  the  public  also  belongs  to  the  third  category. 

An  example  of  an  issue  that  does  not  meet  that  threshold  is  policy  regarding 
homosexuals  serving  in  the  military.  Those  who  object  to  the  presence  of  gays 
and  lesbians  in  uniform  may  view  the  policy  of  “don’t  ask,  don’t  tell”  as  morally 
wrong,  but  that  policy  does  not  cause  grave,  irreversible  harm  to  the  nation  or  to 
military  personnel.  Individuals  denied  the  privilege  of  serving  their  nation  lose  a 
privilege,  not  a  benefit  or  a  right.26  Yet  many  on  both  sides  of  this  issue  under¬ 
standably  feel  substantial  moral  discomfort  in  complying  with  a  policy  that  they 
find  morally  wrong.  The  “don’t  ask,  don’t  tell”  policy  thus  belongs  to  the  second 
category  of  moral  situations. 

It  is  impossible  to  demarcate  definitively  the  line  between  the  second  and 
third  categories.  The  most  important  determinants  of  that  boundary  are  the  de¬ 
gree  and  amount  of  harm  or  other  evil  caused  by  complying  with  an  assigned  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Officers  of  good  moral  character  may  define  harms  in  contrary 
terms — believing,  for  example,  homosexuality  wrong  and  therefore  harmful  to 
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good  morale  versus  believing  it  morally  acceptable  and  therefore  not  a  legiti¬ 
mate  basis  for  discrimination.  Similarly,  officers  will  often  differ  in  their  assess¬ 
ments  of  likely  outcomes  and  of  the  magnitude  of  those  outcomes,  such  as  the 
number  of  troops  and  length  of  time  required  to  stabilize  a  vanquished  Iraq.  For 
all  officers,  consideration  of  the  third  category  (assigned  responsibilities  that  if 
performed  will  cause  significant  compromise)  requires  analysis  of  pertinent 
moral  factors.  What  are  they? 

RELEVANT  MORAL  FACTORS 

Identifying  the  relevant  moral  factors  establishes  a  moral  framework  by  which 
an  officer  with  an  assigned  responsibility  from  the  third  category  can  select  an 
appropriate  course  of  action.  Careful  reflection  can  also  help  clarify  whether  the 
issue  truly  belongs  to  the  third  category  or  in  fact  belongs  only  to  the  second. 

Aristotle  maintained  that  ethics  have  a  single  goal,  eudaimonia .27  This  Greek 
word  is  usually  translated  as  “happiness”  but  is  better  rendered  as  “well-being”  or 
“flourishing.”28  The  prominent  twentieth-century  philosopher  Alasdair  MacIntyre 
recognized  that  an  individual’s  sitz  im  leberi — situation  or  setting  in  life,  which 
he  terms  practices — defines  that  teleological  aim.29  For  military  officers,  the 
commissioning  oath  clearly  states  that  telos,  or  goal.  Officers  swear  or  affirm  “to 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic.”30  The  officer’s  duty  is  to  defend  the  Constitution,  not  to 
advance  her  or  his  career,  support  a  political  ideology,  or  achieve  any  other  pur¬ 
pose.  The  oath  has  no  fine  print,  no  subclauses,  as  the  remainder  of  the  oath  em¬ 
phasizes.  Some  may  interpret  that  straightforward  declaration  as  a  rule.  ’1  In  fact, 
however,  the  oath  constitutes  a  broad,  overarching  declaration  of  the  telos  of  an 
officer’s  military  service. 

Fulfilling  that  moral  purpose  is  especially  important  when  matters  of  life  and 
limb  are  involved.  Enlisted  personnel,  who  numerically  suffer  the  most  combat 
casualties,  swear  to  obey  the  orders  of  those  appointed  over  them.32  Officers  are 
the  uniformed  leaders  of  the  armed  services.  Their  responsibility  “is  to  give 
voice  to  those  who  can’t — or  don’t  have  the  opportunity  to — speak.”33 

The  character  traits  or  virtues  conducive  to  performing  the  duty  to  defend 
the  Constitution  constitute  a  framework  for  determining  an  officer’s  duty  in  any 
specific  situation.  MacIntyre’s  definition  of  virtue  makes  this  clear:  “A  virtue  is 
an  acquired  human  quality  the  possession  and  exercise  of  which  tends  to  enable 
us  to  achieve  those  goods  which  are  internal  to  practices  and  the  lack  of  which 
effectively  prevents  us  from  achieving  any  such  goals.”34  Focusing  on  virtue 
avoids  the  temptation  to  allow  the  end  to  justify  the  means;35  recognizes  that 
most  ethical  behavior  is  the  result  of  habit  rather  than  choice;36  and  includes  an 
affective  as  well  as  rational  component  of  ethical  behavior.37 
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One  military  ethicist  has  proposed  that  the  relevant  virtues  for  an  officer  liv¬ 
ing  out  the  telos  of  the  commissioning  oath  are  the  services’  core  values.38  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  four  services  have  different  core  values,  this  approach  unnecessarily 
complicates  any  general  discussion. 

A  longtime  professor  of  military  ethics  at  the  Air  War  College,  James  Toner, 
relying  on  a  virtue  ethics  approach  for  his  wide-ranging  discussion  of  military 
ethics,  singles  out  the  four  virtues  of  prudence,  justice,  courage,  and  temperance 
as  the  most  important  for  military  officers.39  Three  of  those  virtues — prudence, 
courage,  and  temperance — are,  as  discussed  below,  of  critical  value  in  helping 
officers  identify  and  do  their  duty.  However,  the  virtue  of  loyalty  is  arguably 
more  important  than  the  virtue  of  justice  for  the  officer  who  has  moral  objec¬ 
tions  to  an  assigned  responsibility.40 

Obviously,  moral  officers  need  the  virtue  of  justice.41  Officers  allocate  re¬ 
sources,  administer  discipline  (rewards  and  punishment),  assign  responsibili¬ 
ties,  and  perform  other  tasks  in  which  the  virtue  of  justice  bears  directly  on 
performance.  Without  justice,  it  is  impossible  to  sustain  good  morale  and  main¬ 
tain  fidelity  to  the  Constitution.  For  instance,  the  constitutional  requirement  for 
equal  treatment  under  the  law  differs  between  civilian  and  military  but  should 
be  consistent  for  all  personnel  in  each  category,  regardless  of  race,  religion,  etc. 

Yet  for  the  military  officer  facing  a  morally  objectionable  assigned  responsi¬ 
bility,  loyalty  supersedes  justice.  The  officer  has  sworn  to  defend  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  whether  or  not  the  Constitution  is  just.  Before  dismissing  that  statement  as 
trivial,  consider  the  ongoing  debates  over  abortion  and  capital  punishment.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  declared  both  abortion  and  capital  punishment  constitu¬ 
tional.42  Many  loyal  American  citizens  sharply  disagree  with  the  Court,  strongly 
believing  one  or  both  of  those  acts  unjust.  But  whatever  an  officer  thinks  about 
the  morality  of  abortion  or  capital  punishment,  the  officer  has  sworn  to  defend 
the  Constitution.  Similarly,  the  nation  may  fight  an  unjust  war.  Michael  Walzer 
has  suggested  that  the  U.S.  invasion  of  Cuba  in  1898  was  unjust.43  Yet  the  mili¬ 
tary  officer  (all  male,  at  the  time)  who  received  a  legal  order  to  fight  that  war  had 
no  recourse  but  to  do  his  duty  and  go  fight.  To  refuse  to  go  before  one’s  resigna¬ 
tion  was  accepted  constituted  desertion  and  an  indirect  attack  upon,  rather  than 
defense  of,  the  Constitution.44  That  has  not  changed.  Unless  vindicated  by  cur¬ 
rent  legal  proceedings,  this  is  the  position  in  which  First  Lieutenant  Watada  will 
find  himself. 

Loyalty  to  the  Constitution  takes  precedence  over  justice  also  in  dealing  with 
subordinates.  Since  an  officer’s  primary  moral  obligation  is  to  defend  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  results  matter.  Repeatedly  relying  upon  the  same  individual  or  unit  to 
accomplish  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  missions  may  be  unjust;  that  per¬ 
son  will  suffer  the  most  hardship  and  risk  and  that  unit  probably  the  most 
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casualties.  Yet  repeated  assignments  may  be  essential  if  officers  are  to  fulfill  their 
duty  to  defend  the  Constitution. 

Prudence,  loyalty,  courage,  and  temperance  are  thus  the  four  most  important 
virtues  for  military  officers  facing  assigned  responsibilities  with  which  they 
morally  disagree.  The  discussion  that  follows  of  these  virtues  focuses  on  aspects 
relevant  to  whether  an  officer  should  depart  in  protest. 

Prudence  is  practical  wisdom;  prudence  “not  only  helps  us  to  be  of  good 
counsel,  but  also  to  judge  and  command  well.”45  The  virtue  of  prudence  encom¬ 
passes  the  wisdom  to  recognize  and  classify  a  moral  challenge  (cf.  the  preceding 
section  of  this  article),  discern  the  moral  issues  involved  (explored  in  this  sec¬ 
tion),  and  develop  an  appropriate  response  to  that  challenge  (the  article’s  next 
section).46 

The  virtue  of  prudence  is  a  sine  qua  non  for  military  officers  who  would  per¬ 
form  their  duty  to  defend  the  Constitution.  One  critical  aspect  of  prudence  is 
the  ability  of  an  individual  to  recognize  her  or  his  own  blind  spots.  For  example, 
leaders  during  war  may  have  so  much  personally  invested  in  victory  that  they 
cannot  see  factors  that  make  victory  unachievable. 

Military  officers  develop  the  virtue  of  prudence,  which  Aristotle  classifies  as 
an  intellectual  virtue,  through  experience,  moral  development,  and 
mentoring.47  The  specifics  of  prudential  wisdom  vary  according  to  the  specific 
situation  an  officer  faces.  Reading  this  article,  for  instance,  enhances  moral  de¬ 
velopment  by  focusing  attention  on  categories  of  situations  in  which  a  protest 
departure  may  be  justified,  the  moral  issues  pertinent  to  protest  departures,  and 
the  experiences  of  officers  who  found  themselves  in  morally  problematic  situa¬ 
tions.  Discussing  the  article’s  contents  with  other  officers  would  afford  opportu¬ 
nity  for  mentoring. 

Loyalty  has  already  been  defended  as  a  primary  virtue  for  military  officers 
facing  a  moral  situation  that  may  warrant  a  protest  departure.  Two  aspects  of 
loyalty  require  consideration.  First,  to  whom  or  what  is  loyalty  due?  Second,  if 
loyalty  is  due  to  more  than  one  entity  in  the  same  moment,  what  is  the  proper  hier¬ 
archy  of  those  loyalties?  The  first  of  those  questions  is  the  easier  to  answer:  loy¬ 
alty  is  due  to  the  Constitution  and  to  one’s  seniors,  peers,  subordinates,  and  self. 
Although  an  officer’s  loyalties  also  extend  to  family,  friends,  allies,  fellow  citi¬ 
zens,  etc.,  these  are  of  secondary  importance  for  this  discussion,  since  the  previ¬ 
ous  categories  subsume  them:  loyalty  to  self  encompasses  loyalty  to  friends  and 
family,  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  embraces  loyalty  to  citizens,  and  so  on. 

The  second  question — establishing  the  proper  hierarchy  of  loyalties — is 
much  more  problematic.  Loyalty  to  the  Constitution  always  takes  priority  over 
other  loyalties.  The  Constitution  and  the  nation  are  synonymous  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  officer,  as  the  Constitution  defines  the  nation.  Clarity  on  this  point  ensures 
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the  preservation  of  our  democratic  republic  and  prevents  the  emergence  of  any 
form  of  monarchy  or  oligarchy  through  misdirected  loyalty  of  officers  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive,  legislative,  or  judicial  branches  of  government. 

Fletcher  Knebel’s  widely  read  1962  novel  Seven  Days  in  May  suggests  what  to 
most  seems  impossible,  an  attempted  military  coup  in  the  United  States.48  In  the 
novel,  an  officer  whose  loyalty  to  the  Constitution  remained  his  first  priority 
averted  that  crisis.  Four  decades  later,  however,  in  an  era  of  a  military  commu¬ 
nity  that  finds  its  values  at  odds  with  those  prevailing  in  society,  an  era  of  grow¬ 
ing  careerism,  and  an  era  in  which  fear  of  terrorism  is  for  many  more  potent 
than  the  defense  of  freedom,  to  dismiss  cavalierly  the  possibility  of  a  military 
coup  seems  imprudent.49  Emphasizing  that  a  military  officer’s  first  and  para¬ 
mount  loyalty  is  to  the  Constitution,  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies  foreign  and 
domestic,  erects  a  bulwark  that  safeguards  democracy. 

But  what  of  other  loyalties?  Loyalty  to  seniors  is  presumed  to  follow  close  be¬ 
hind  in  the  hierarchy  of  a  military  officer’s  loyalties.  The  seemingly  omnipresent 
“chain  of  command”  photos  found  on  walls  and  bulkheads  in  all  military  com¬ 
mands  symbolize  this  presumption.  A  military  officer’s  seniors,  if  military  offi¬ 
cers  themselves,  share  the  duty  to  defend  the  Constitution.  If  civilian,  they 
occupy  posts  created  by  authority  of  the  Constitution,  which  established  civilian 
control  of  the  military  and  identified  the  president  as  commander  in  chief.’0  But 
no  officer  can  abdicate  personal  moral  responsibility.’1  For  example,  as  previ¬ 
ously  noted,  no  officer  (or  enlisted  person,  for  that  matter)  can  claim  that  he  or 
she  was  simply  obeying  orders  as  a  defense  in  a  war  crimes  trial.52  An  illegal  order 
must  be  disobeyed  (this  is  the  fourth  category  of  the  fourfold  taxonomy  of 
moral  situations  that  an  officer  may  face).  Loyalty  to  the  Constitution  therefore 
always  takes  precedence  over  loyalty  to  seniors. 

There  are  even  situations  in  which  loyalty  to  subordinates  must  take  prece¬ 
dence  over — or  redefine  the  meaning  of — loyalty  to  seniors.  This  is  particularly 
difficult  when  the  senior  is  a  civilian: 

The  challenge  is  always  to  acknowledge  and  respect  two  competing  considerations: 
the  genuine  expertise  of  trained  military  professionals  and  the  need  to  ensure  that 
their  professional  military  advice  is  solicited  and  heard;  and  the  vital  concern  to 
guard  against  the  military’s  making  claims  to  expertise  that  properly  lies  beyond  the 
scope  of  military  advice  and  encroaches  on  political  expertise  and  authority.53 

For  example,  one  lesson  from  the  Vietnam  War  was  that  civilian  control  of 
the  military  should  not  extend  to  the  tactical  level.’4  The  military  professional’s 
expertise  embraces  the  requirements  and  costs  of  waging  war,  the  conditions  for 
waging  war  successfully,  etc.5’  General  Newbold  and  other  senior  military  offi¬ 
cers  brought  this  expertise  to  the  table  during  the  planning  of  the  Iraq  war; 
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civilian  leaders  like  Secretary  Rumsfeld,  in  spite  of  his  long  tenure,  arguably 
lacked  this  expertise.  Loyalty  to  seniors  and  to  subordinates  demanded  that 
General  Newbold  as  JCS  operations  director  speak  candidly  in  advising  his  civil¬ 
ian  seniors  about  a  war  that  he  believed  was  not  only  unnecessary  but  that  they 
planned  to  wage  in  a  manner  that  would  result  in  unnecessary  and  avoidable  ca¬ 
sualties  among  U.S.  armed  forces.56 

Genuine  loyalty  requires  speaking  the  truth,  as  one  understands  it,  in  a  timely, 
direct,  and  appropriate  manner.  If  an  officer  fully  believes  his  or  her  opinion  to 
be  the  truth  and  of  such  importance  that  it  demands  a  hearing,  then  the  officer  is 
morally  obligated  to  do  everything  possible  to  ensure  being  heard.  Admittedly, 
truth  can  be  elusive,  especially  when  dealing  with  predictions  of  the  future. 
“Opinion”  better  denotes  my  meaning,  but  it  fails  to  convey  the  degree  of  confi¬ 
dence  and  significance  that  an  officer  in  such  a  situation  must  attach  to  it  before 
placing  loyalty  to  subordinates  above  loyalty  to  seniors. 

Loyalty  to  self  and  loyalty  to  peers,  then,  both  fall  always  below  loyalty  to  the 
Constitution  and  usually  below  loyalty  to  seniors  and  subordinates.  The  profes¬ 
sion  of  arms  is  rightly  described  as  service  to  the  nation;  the  term  “armed  ser¬ 
vices”  explicitly  recognizes  this  characteristic  of  an  officer’s  profession.  Service, 
by  its  very  nature,  requires  subordinating  the  servant’s  interests  to  the  master’s. 
Martin  Cook,  in  fact,  describes  military  service  as  an  unlimited  liability  contract.” 
Under  the  terms  of  this  unlimited  liability  contract,  officers  may  have  to  go  into 
harm’s  way,  perhaps  even  die,  in  the  course  of  their  duty.  Less  recognized  are  the 
smaller,  more  routine,  and  more  frequent  sacrifices  that  result  from  being  told 
where  to  work,  assigned  what  to  do,  dispatched  on  lengthy  deployments,  etc. 

Careerists  are  officers  who  consistently  place  self  ahead  of  other  loyalties. 
Courtney  Massengale,  one  of  two  protagonists  in  Anton  Myrer’s  novel  Once  an 
Eagle,  exemplifies  a  careerist.’8  Careerism  is  an  unhealthy  form  of  egoism  that 
values  the  self  above  all  else,  an  approach  to  ethics  that  is  incompatible  with  the 
service  and  sacrifice  inherent  in  the  profession  of  arms.  Unfortunately, 
careerism  seems  increasingly  prevalent:  “  ‘  The  officer  corps  is  willing  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  for  their  country,  but  not  their  careers,’  said  one  combat  veteran  who 
says  the  Pentagon’s  civilian  leadership  made  serious  mistakes  in  Iraq,  but  has  de¬ 
clined  to  voice  his  concerns  for  attribution.”59 

There  are  occasions  on  which  loyalty  to  self  appropriately  takes  precedence, 
such  as  when  a  senior  is  never  satisfied  with  a  subordinate’s  effort  or  perfor¬ 
mance  or  demands  that  the  subordinate  sacrifice  all  aspects  of  personal  life  to 
perform  non-mission-essential  duties.  Martyrdom,  to  be  worthwhile,  must 
achieve  something  meaningful. 

Several  factors  often  masquerade  as  loyalty.  Officers,  for  example,  may  be  told 
that  they  must  “go  along  to  get  along” — that  is,  comply  with  that  which  does  not 
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fully  meet  standards  in  order  to  maintain  positive  peer  relationships.  This  is  not 
genuine  loyalty  but  pressure  to  be  complicit  in  others’  failure  to  do  their  duty.  An 
appeal  to  loyalty  may  disguise  an  appeal  to  expediency  (nobody  will  notice  that 
not  all  the  checks  were  made  this  one  time)  or  mutual  self-protection  (don’t  re¬ 
port  me  late  for  duty  and  I  won’t  report  you  if  you’re  ever  late  yourself) .  Such  ap¬ 
peals  always  demand  that  loyalty  to  peers  take  precedence  over  loyalty  to  seniors 
or  to  one’s  duty  to  the  Constitution. 

Conversely,  doing  one’s  duty  can  be  carried  to  an  extreme.  A  subordinate  who 
for  the  first  time  in  three  years  of  working  for  the  same  senior  is  twenty  seconds 
late  for  muster  or  (except  perhaps  in  recruit  training  or  a  ceremonial  unit)  has 
inadequately  polished  shoes  does  not  need  reprimanding.  Those  shortcomings 
may  be  inadvertent  or  may,  as  part  of  a  larger  picture,  point  to  unhealthy  stress¬ 
ors  in  the  subordinate’s  life.  Good  leadership  prudentially  applies  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations  in  a  way  that  is  fully  consistent  with  doing  one’s  duty.  Nobody  would 
choose  to  serve  with  an  officer  who  lacked  loyalty  to  subordinates  or  peers.  But 
that  loyalty  must  always  be  understood  within  the  broader  perspective  of  loyalty 
to  seniors  and  an  officer’s  teleological  duty  to  the  Constitution. 

Seniors  occasionally  demand  excessive  loyalty  from  subordinates.  Such  de¬ 
mands  tend  to  cascade  down  the  chain  of  command.  For  example,  even  as  Gen¬ 
eral  Tommy  Franks,  as  Commander,  U.S.  Central  Command,  was  obsequious 
toward  Secretary  Rumsfeld,  so  also  General  Franks  demanded  that  same  kind  of 
loyalty  from  his  subordinates.60  This  has  the  unintended  consequence  of  depriv¬ 
ing  all  levels  of  healthy  dissent  and  denies  the  senior  the  opportunity  to  capital¬ 
ize  on  the  perspective  and  wisdom  of  the  entire  staff.  One  of  five  errors  in  the 
2003  Iraq  war  that  Gordon  and  Trainor  identify  was  that  President  George  W. 
Bush  and  Secretary  Rumsfeld  “presided  over  a  system  in  which  differing  military 
and  political  perspectives  were  discouraged.”61  In  contrast,  General  Henry 
Shelton,  in  his  tour  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  wanted  unvarnished 
opinions  and  insisted  that  service  chiefs  and  commanders  read  McMaster’s  Der¬ 
eliction  of  Duty.  The  secretary  of  defense  at  the  time,  William  Cohen,  echoed 
Shelton’s  sentiment.6' 

In  sum,  loyalty,  like  the  Aristotelian  moral  virtues  other  than  justice,  consti¬ 
tutes  a  situationally  defined  mean  between  two  extremes.63  For  loyalty,  the  two 
extremes  are  excessive  devotion  and  priggishness.  An  officer  who  fails  to  report  a 
peer’s  felonious  behavior  displays  excessive  devotion.  An  officer  obsessively  fo¬ 
cused  on  duty,  unable  to  overlook  any  human  foible  or  forgive  any  error,  per¬ 
forms  priggishly.  Neither  extreme  makes  for  a  good  officer  who  appropriately 
balances,  on  the  one  hand,  loyalty  to  peers  and  self  with,  on  the  other  hand,  loy¬ 
alty  to  seniors  and  duty. 
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Achieving  the  right  balance  is  a  continual  challenge.  Cheating  scandals  at  the  var¬ 
ious  service  academies  have  consistently  revealed  students  who  were  aware  of  the 
cheating  but  failed  to  act  to  stop  it.  Their  inaction  magnified  the  scope  of  the  scan¬ 
dals,  illustrating  some  of  the  negative  consequences  of  excessive  devotion.  Too  many 
valiant  officers  in  World  War  I  tragically  incarnated  Tennyson’s  words  “Theirs  not 
to  make  reply,  Theirs  not  to  reason  why;  Theirs  but  to  do  and  die,”  priggishly  lead¬ 
ing  their  troops  in  hopeless  assaults  on  enemy  lines.64  Those  officers  were  disloyal 
to  their  subordinates,  wasting  thousands  of  lives  in  futile  assaults.  The  virtue  of 
loyalty,  shaped  by  the  telos  of  duty,  must  be  complemented  by  the  virtues  not  only 
of  prudence  (knowing  when  and  how  to  object  to  an  order)  but  of  courage.65 

Courage  is  “character  in  action;  it  is  a  pattern.”66  Identifying  the  best  moral 
option  (the  function  of  prudence)  is  insufficient  for  a  moral  life.  One  must  act 
on  that  information  to  select  and  then  to  live  out  the  identified  option.  Courage 
is  the  essential  virtue  for  doing  this. 

Aristotle  described  virtue  as  intentional  habits.  If  a  person  acts  in  the  morally 
correct  manner  yet  without  any  awareness  of  what  he  or  she  is  doing,  the  act, 
though  morally  correct,  is  not  virtuous.  Virtue  requires  that  a  person  cultivate 
the  habit  of  intentionally  making  the  right  choice.67 

With  respect  to  courage,  the  right  choice  is  the  mean  between  the  extremes  of 
rashness  and  cowardice.68  The  rash  act  is  an  act  that  is  made  without  reflection, 
may  have  little  or  no  chance  of  success,  and  confers  no  virtue  upon  the  doer.  Col¬ 
onel  George  Armstrong  Custer’s  braggadocio  that  resulted  in  the  massacre  of 
the  7th  Cavalry  at  the  Little  Big  Horn  illustrates  rashness,  not  courage.69  General 
George  B.  McClellan’s  reluctance,  when  he  commanded  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
to  engage  Confederate  forces  in  battle  illustrates  cowardice  in  command;  al¬ 
though  personally  brave,  he  was  unwilling  to  risk  his  command,  his  reputation, 
or  his  troops  in  combat.  0 

Recent  examples  of  senior  officers  misjudging  the  mean  between  rashness 
and  cowardice  are  instructive.1  Robert  Timberg  in  his  analysis  of  the  Iran-Contra 
scandal  of  the  1980s  contends  that  the  Naval  Academy  training  that  had  helped 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Oliver  North  (of  the  National  Security  Council  staff),  Robert 
McFarlane  (the  president’s  national  security  adviser,  1983-85),  and  John 
Poindexter  (McFarlane’s  successor)  achieve  positions  of  power  in  the  Ronald 
Reagan  administration  was  also  responsible  for  their  acts  that  led  to  criminal 
charges.  In  each  case,  the  officer’s  threshold  for  resigning  was  too  high  for  his 
good  as  well  as  the  good  of  the  nation.72 

General  Zinni  takes  an  even  less  charitable  view  toward  senior  officers,  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  military  services  are  “broken,”  because  senior  officers  place  ca¬ 
reer  ahead  of  duty.  He  cites  former  General  Shinseki’s  fate  as  the  price  of  candor. 
Secretary  Rumsfeld  publicly  criticized  him  for  testifying  before  Congress  that 
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Iraq  operations  would  require  several  hundred  thousand  troops  and  then 
marginalized  the  general  by  announcing  his  successor  a  year  early.73  That  hap¬ 
pened  in  spite  of  a  long-standing  custom  that  calls  upon  senior  officers  to  give 
their  opinions,  if  specifically  asked,  during  testimony  before  Congress.74  In  a 
New  York  Times  op-ed,  General  Eaton  wrote  of  Shinseki’s  punishment,  “The  rest 
of  the  senior  brass  got  the  message,  and  nobody  has  complained  since.”75  Against 
this  backdrop,  the  generals  who  have  called  for  Rumsfeld’s  resignation  have 
thereby  evidenced  considerable  courage. 

If  General  Zinni  is  correct,  if  many  military  officers  no  longer  have  the  capac¬ 
ity  to  exercise  moral  courage,  officer  education  and  training  require  major  re¬ 
vamping.  Officers  must  be  able  to  discern  when  assigned  responsibilities 
conflict  with  their  duty — the  virtue  of  prudence.  Having  done  so,  an  officer,  of 
any  grade,  must  act  on  that  conviction — the  virtue  of  courage.  If  virtues  are  in¬ 
tentional  habits,  effective  change  in  officer  education  and  training  will  require 
an  emphasis  on  how  officers  form  habits  of  identifying  and  protesting  assigned 
responsibilities  with  which  they  have  significant  moral  disagreement.  Effective 
change  will  focus  also  on  the  virtue  of  temperance. 

Temperance  was  defined  by  Aristotle  as  the  mean  between  insensibility  (defi¬ 
ciency  of  pleasure)  and  self-indulgence  (an  excess  of  pleasure).  Aristotle  con¬ 
fined  his  definition  of  temperance  to  bodily  pleasures,  writing  in  terms  of 
sensation  and  touch.76  However,  broadening  the  definition  of  pleasure  to  in¬ 
clude  all  forms  of  pleasure,  physical  and  otherwise,  helpfully  expands  his  defini¬ 
tion."  In  that  larger  sense,  officers  with  assigned  responsibilities  that  will  cause 
them  to  make  moral  compromises  should  carefully  examine  their  motives  for, 
respectively,  staying  on  active  duty  and  departing  in  protest. 

Obviously,  some  decisions  require  an  immediate  choice,  and,  as  already 
noted,  most  moral  behavior  is  reflexive,  habitual.'8  Situations  in  which  one  must 
consider  whether  or  not  to  request  a  principled  departure  generally  afford  time 
for  careful  reflection.  The  infamous  1973  “Saturday  night  massacre”  that  ensued 
when  Attorney  General  Elliot  Richardson,  followed  by  his  deputy  William 
Ruckelshaus,  refused  President  Richard  Nixon’s  directive  to  fire  special  prosecu¬ 
tor  Archibald  Cox  may  appear  to  be  an  exception  to  this  generalization.  In  fact, 
however,  although  Richardson  and  Ruckelshaus  both  “resigned,”  they  had 
served  at  the  pleasure  of  the  president  who  demanded  their  resignation.  In  plain 
language,  the  president  effectively  fired  them  both,  because  they  refused  to  obey 
his  directive.79 

Military  officers  are  unlikely  to  find  themselves  in  a  similar  situation,  receiv¬ 
ing  morally  odious  orders  of  questionable  legality  that  require  immediate  exe¬ 
cution.  In  any  case,  the  forward-thinking  officer  generally  knows  the  options  on 
the  table,  allowing  him  or  her  time  to  consider  an  appropriate  response  before 
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receiving  an  order.  Orders  that,  as  is  extremely  improbable,  arrive  without  fore¬ 
warning,  demand  immediate  execution,  and  are  morally  odious  are  likely  to  be 
patently  illegal  as  well. 

Self-examination  takes  time,  is  most  effective  when  habitual,  yet  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  habit  for  military  officers  to  cultivate.  Moral  officers  will  habitually  assess 
whether  their  primary  motive  in  responding  to  a  morally  objectionable  assigned 
responsibility  of  any  type  is: 

•  Career  advancement  (the  excess  of  self-indulgence) 

•  Doing  their  duty,  a  duty  that  appropriately  recognizes  and  balances  various 
loyalties,  including  loyalty  to  self  (the  mean  of  temperance) 

•  Self-effacing  martyrdom  that  totally  devalues  the  officer  and  the  officer’s 
career  (the  excess  of  insensibility). 

Decisions  to  depart  (request  reassignment,  retire,  or  resign)  are  usually  costly. 
They  invest  all  of  an  officer’s  credibility  in  a  single  attempt  to  influence  policy. 
Others,  even  those  who  share  the  officer’s  moral  views,  are  unlikely  to  continue 
to  regard  the  officer  as  a  team  player.  The  armed  services  in  this  respect  are  prob¬ 
ably  no  different  from  political  parties  or  large  corporations.80  Senior  leaders 
usually  select  their  own  “teams.”  Many  seniors  not  surprisingly  prefer  players 
who  subordinate  ethical  autonomy  to  team  loyalty.81  A  decision  to  depart  the 
military  community,  especially  by  the  incumbent  of  a  senior  position,  may  pre¬ 
clude  future  employment  options  in  defense- related  fields.82 

Officers  in  a  pay  grade  between  Ol  and  06,  in  a  lower-profile  position,  typi¬ 
cally  communicate  their  reasons  for  departing  to  the  relevant  decision  makers  in 
a  formal  but  nonpublic  way,  as  via  a  letter  of  resignation  or  request  for  reassign¬ 
ment.  In  this  case,  the  cost  may  be  mainly  financial,  impacting  future  employ¬ 
ment  options  only  minimally.  However,  resigning  after  ten  or  more  years  of 
service  in  a  system  that  does  not  vest  pension  benefits  until  retirement  eligibility 
can  entail  a  substantial  financial  disadvantage.83  Requesting  a  reassignment  gen¬ 
erally  ends  an  officer’s  hope  for  promotion,  eliminates  raises  tied  to  promotion, 
and  perhaps  forces  the  officer  to  leave  active  duty  because  of  “high  year  tenure” 
policies  (a  requirement  to  leave  the  service  by  a  certain  point  if  not  promoted). 

The  circumstances  of  none  of  the  three  departure  options  are  entirely  under 
an  officer’s  control.  Years  of  service,  remaining  obligated  service,  time  in  grade, 
time  on  station,  and  billet  held  may  limit  an  officer’s  options.84  Those  factors 
tend  to  effect  junior  officers  more  than  senior  officers.  Further,  all  requests  for 
transfer,  resignation,  and  retirement  require  approval.  Approval  is  not  auto¬ 
matic,  and  the  process  often  takes  months  to  complete.  Meanwhile,  the  officer 
must  remain  in  situ  until  otherwise  directed. 
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Officers  of  all  grades  must  carefully  consider  their  motives  for  deciding  to  de¬ 
part  in  protest.  The  graver  the  choice,  the  larger  and  broader  the  consequences, 
the  more  irreparable  the  potential  damage,  the  greater  is  the  need  for  moral 
firmness  rather  than  flexibility.  Semper  Gumby  (“always  flexible”),  although  ap¬ 
propriate  in  some  military  situations,  is  the  hallmark,  if  employed  as  a  moral 
descriptor,  of  the  self-indulgent  and  thus  a  recipe  for  moral  malaise  rather  than 
rectitude.  Lifelong  cultivation  of  the  virtues  of  prudence,  loyalty,  courage,  and 
temperance  lived  out  under  the  teleological  penumbra  of  doing  one’s  duty  to  de¬ 
fend  the  Constitution  represents  an  officer’s  best  preparation  for  constructively 
facing  a  morally  problematic  assigned  responsibility. 

REVIEWING  THE  OPTIONS 

An  officer  confronting  a  moral  situation  belonging  to  the  third  category  (an  as¬ 
signed  responsibility  performed  only  at  the  significant  compromise  of  one’s 
moral  standards)  must  make  a  decision.  In  each  of  the  other  three  categories,  the 
preferable  choice  is  clear.  If  the  assigned  responsibility  causes  minor  moral  dis¬ 
comfort,  complete  the  assignment  anyway.  If  the  assigned  responsibility  causes 
substantial  moral  discomfort,  complete  the  assignment  while  striving  to  effect 
change  from  within  the  system.  (Efforts  to  achieve  change  should  not  entail  a 
shirking  of  responsibility,  slow  execution  of  orders,  substandard  performance, 
undercutting  of  civilian  authority  over  the  military,  or  any  other  behavior  that 
manifests  a  lack  of  loyalty  to  the  officer’s  primary  duty  to  defend  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.85  Morally  appropriate  methods  to  effect  change  emphasize  providing  the 
cognizant  authority  complete,  cogent  analysis  and  forthright  opinions  in  a 
timely,  tactful,  and  appropriate  manner.)  Finally,  if  the  assigned  responsibility  is 
one  an  officer  must  not  perform,  refuse  to  obey  the  order. 

In  responding,  however,  to  a  situation  from  the  third,  least  clearly  demarcated 
category,  an  officer  has  four  options: 

1.  Stay  on  quietly,  hoping  for  the  best,  trying  to  resist  from  inside. 

2.  Depart  quietly,  physically  severing  one’s  connection  with  “the  team.” 

3.  Depart  with  public  protest,  alerting  the  public  to  the  egregiousness  of  the 
problem. 

4.  Try  to  have  it  all  ways — first  holding  on  for  as  long  as  possible,  then  depart¬ 
ing  and  walking  a  tightrope  between  discreet  silence  and  public  protest.86 

How  does  an  officer  choose  the  best  option  in  any  given  situation? 

Successful  examples  of  an  officer  choosing  the  first  course  of  action — staying 
on  quietly  and  trying  to  resist  from  within — are  inherently  the  most  difficult  to 
identify.  Publicizing  an  officer’s  ability  to  effect  this  type  of  change  sabotages 
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that  officer’s  future  viability  as  a  team  player  and  hence  his  or  her  career.  Most 
organizations  tolerate  only  limited  dissent  and  ostracize  those  who  transgress 
that  boundary;87  General  Shinseki,  for  instance,  enjoyed  until  the  end  of  his  ca¬ 
reer  a  well-deserved  reputation  as  a  team  player.88 

The  Nobel  Prize-winning  German  scientist  Otto  Hahn,  who  codiscovered 
uranium  fission  in  1938,  covertly  arranged  the  escape  of  his  Jewish  collaborator 
and  then  sabotaged  the  German  research  program  to  prevent  the  Nazis  from  de¬ 
veloping  a  nuclear  weapon.89  He  is  an  example  of  someone  who  stayed  on  and 
was  quietly  effective  from  within  the  system.  However,  an  important  distinction 
between  Hahn’s  situation  and  that  of  most  U.S.  military  officers  needs  highlight¬ 
ing.  The  Nazis  sought  to  implement  a  policy  that  was  patently  immoral  and  ille¬ 
gal.  Further,  unlike  in  the  United  States,  the  German  legal  system  offered  no 
avenue  of  redress.  If  an  American  military  officer,  in  contrast,  believes  an  order 
patently  immoral  and  illegal,  then  that  officer,  like  Lieutenant  Watada,  should 
refuse  to  obey  and  then  rely  on  the  legal  process  for  vindication.  An  officer  who 
chooses  to  remain  in  the  U.S.  armed  forces  and  seek  change  from  within  cannot 
morally  seek  to  subvert  policy  established  by  legitimate  authority.  The  officer’s 
moral  duty  at  that  point  includes  loyal  obedience  to  orders.90  The  officer  must 
seek  change  only  in  morally  sound  ways.  The  paucity  of  such  approaches  has 
historically  rendered  the  option  only  rarely  effective. 

Robert  McNamara,  who  as  secretary  of  defense  grew  increasingly  disillu¬ 
sioned  about  the  Vietnam  War  yet  did  not  resign  in  protest,  is  an  example  of  opt¬ 
ing  to  work  for  change  from  within  and  failing.  McNamara  found  himself 
gradually  stripped  of  power  and  then,  abruptly,  president  of  the  World  Bank.91 
General  Harold  Johnson’s  failed  attempt  to  effect  change  from  within  has  been 
noted. 

For  many  officers,  the  first  option — stay  on  and  resist  the  policy  from 
within — is  often  the  most  tempting,  as  officers  generally  are  loyal  team  players 
who  believe  that  they  can  make  a  difference.92  The  longer  officers  serve,  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  identify  themselves  with  the  institution  of  the  armed  services, 
becoming  ever  more  heavily  invested  in  preserving,  protecting,  and  promoting 
it.93  Flag  and  general  officers  may  also  believe  that  a  new  administration  will 
change,  or  create  the  potential  for  changing,  an  objectionable  policy  and  that  ac¬ 
cordingly,  by  remaining,  they  will  have  influence  in  the  future.94  As  with  any  pre¬ 
diction,  those  calculations  may  be  inaccurate.  Parallel  with  but  distinct  from 
those  laudatory  goals  are  an  officer’s  own  career  ambitions  that  promote  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  team.  Also,  the  institution  inculcates  in  officers  with  a  deficiency 
of  self-esteem  a  paternal-like  dependency  that  binds  them  to  the  team. 

The  fourfold  delineation  ignores  a  fifth  option:  do  nothing.  Perhaps  that 
should  have  been  included.  However,  in  an  institution  that  prizes  moral 
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behavior  as  much  the  U.S.  armed  services  claim  to,  an  officer  should  do  some¬ 
thing  when  assigned  a  responsibility  that  may  compromise  his  or  her  moral 
standards.  As  a  moral  minimum,  the  officer  should  quietly  seek  to  effect  change 
from  within  the  system.  Nothing  less  is  acceptable,  given  that  an  officer’s  pri¬ 
mary  moral  aim  is  to  defend  the  Constitution  against  all  enemies  foreign  and 
domestic.  For  the  officer  whose  moral  standards  align  with  the  telos  of  duty  and 
the  virtues  of  prudence,  courage,  temperance,  and  loyalty,  any  assigned  respon¬ 
sibility  that  compromises  those  standards  implicitly  represents  an  attack  on  the 
Constitution,  whether  by  a  diminution  of  its  vision  for  the  nation  or  a  more 
frontal  assault  on  its  provisions.95 

Only  the  naive  would  assume  that  no  officer  ever  opts  to  do  less  than  the 
moral  minimum.  Lieutenant  General  Newbold  commented  upon  such  officers 
in  his  Time  column: 

Flaws  in  our  civilians  are  one  thing;  the  failure  of  the  Pentagon’s  military  leaders  is 
quite  another.  Those  are  men  who  know  the  hard  consequences  of  war  but,  with  few 
exceptions,  acted  timidly  when  their  voices  urgently  needed  to  be  heard.  When  they 
knew  the  plan  was  flawed,  saw  intelligence  distorted  to  justify  a  rationale  for  war,  or 
witnessed  arrogant  micromanagement  that  at  times  crippled  the  military’s  effective¬ 
ness,  many  leaders  who  wore  the  uniform  chose  inaction.  A  few  of  the  most  senior 
officers  actually  supported  the  logic  for  war.  Others  were  simply  intimidated,  while 
still  others  must  have  believed  that  the  principle  of  obedience  does  not  allow  for  re¬ 
spectful  dissent.96 

If  General  Newbold’s  assessment  is  correct,  these  officers  are  sadly  deficient  in 
prudence,  courage,  temperance,  or  all  three.  At  a  minimum,  the  officer  who  can¬ 
not  comply  with  an  assigned  responsibility  without  significant  moral  compro¬ 
mise  must  either  attempt  to  effect  change  in  a  morally  appropriate  manner  or 
depart. 

The  second  option,  departing  quietly,  physically  severs  one’s  connection  with 
“the  team.”  The  act  of  leaving,  absent  an  explanation  connected  to  the  moral  dif¬ 
ficulty,  is  unlikely  to  change  anything  other  than  the  personnel  roster.  This  does 
nothing  to  rectify  what  the  officer  believed  to  be  a  serious  moral  problem;  leav¬ 
ing  quietly  simply  passes  the  responsibility  to  another  officer,  who  will  then  face 
the  same  moral  choices.  General  Newbold’s  decision  to  retire  in  2002  exempli¬ 
fies  the  inadequacy  of  this  option.  His  departure  caused  no  waves  and  appar¬ 
ently  did  not  prompt  a  reexamination  of  the  policies  and  plans  with  which  he  so 
vehemently  disagreed. 

The  most  important  exception  to  that  generalization  arises  when  an  officer 
has  individual  moral  objections,  not  shared  by  all,  to  a  particular  assigned  re¬ 
sponsibility.  “Individual  moral  objections”  connotes  objections  rooted  in  values 
unrelated  to  the  military  officer  as  a  professional.  For  example,  some  religious 
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faiths,  for  moral  reasons,  have  stringent  dietary  restrictions;  other  faiths  are 
completely  pacifist.  Officers  who  commit  themselves  to  such  faiths  will  often 
find  that  commitment  incompatible  with  continued  military  service.  In  that 
case,  leaving  quietly  is  the  appropriate  moral  choice  in  this  nation,  whose  consti¬ 
tution  guarantees  a  plural,  secular  culture.97 

The  officer’s  third  choice  is  to  leave  in  public  protest,  drawing  wide  attention 
to  an  egregious  moral  problem.  The  best  opportunity  to  communicate  one’s  rea¬ 
sons  for  departing  and,  for  those  reasons,  to  influence  policy  is  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  one’s  departure.98  The  short  attention  span  of  the  media  and  their 
continuing  requirement  for  new  news  drive  this  demand  for  immediacy. 
Waiting  months  or  years  tends  to  diminish  the  amount  of  media  attention  any 
pronouncement  will  receive,  as  well  as  its  impact.  The  attention  that  Lieutenant 
General  Newbold’s  column  received  four  years  after  his  departure  represents  an 
exception  to  the  first  part  of  this  generalization.  However,  by  waiting  four  years 
General  Newbold  abandoned  the  possibility  that  speaking  out  could  change  the 
policies  and  plans  that  caused  him  to  depart.  If  his  criticisms  are  correct,  Ameri¬ 
cans  now  live  with  the  consequences  of  those  policies  and  plans:  an  invading 
force  that  was  allegedly  poorly  prepared  for  the  tasks  of  occupation  and  stabili¬ 
zation,  resulting  in  avoidable  casualties  on  all  sides  and  a  potentially  failed  pol¬ 
icy.  Nobody  can  know  what  might  have  happened  had  General  Newbold 
publicly  voiced  his  concerns  at  the  time  of  his  retirement. 

Incumbents  of  high-profile  positions  (most  officers  in  pay  grade  07  and 
above,  some  in  command,  recipients  of  unusual  media  attention,  etc.)  are  likely 
to  see  any  departure  request  speedily  approved.  Leaders  want  all  of  their  team 
members  to  be  highly  motivated  and  supportive  of  the  leader’s  goals;  teams 
comprising  high-profile  positions  are  likely  to  have  a  powerful  team  leader  who 
can  push  the  system  to  respond.  Thus  Lieutenant  General  Newbold,  Director  of 
Operations  of  the  Joint  Staff  in  2002,  is  likely  to  have  had  little  difficulty  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  reasonably  quick  exit,  allowing  him  to  present  his  reasons  for  departing  to 
the  public  in  a  timely  fashion. 

Mackubin  Owens  notes  that  no  policy  forbids  or  discourages  retired  flag  and 
general  officers  from  publicly  voicing  their  opinions.  However,  he  thinks  the 
public  unlikely  to  distinguish  between  active-duty  and  retired  flag/ general  offi¬ 
cers  and  worries  that  retirees  speaking  out  may  encourage  active-duty  officers  to 
undercut  policy  or  to  believe  that  the  military  has  the  right  to  insist  that  civilian 
leaders  accept  the  military’s  policy  prescriptions.99  The  long,  honorable  parade, 
which  began  with  George  Washington,  of  retired  generals  and  admirals  subse¬ 
quently  elected  as  civilian  leaders  illustrates  the  military’s  fundamental  loyalty 
to  the  constitutional  cornerstone  of  civilian  control  of  the  military,  a  retired  offi¬ 
cer’s  ability  morally  to  juggle  multiple  roles,  and  the  electorate’s  appreciation  of 
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both  of  those  realities.  Preventing  or  discouraging  retired  officers,  especially  se¬ 
nior  officers,  from  speaking  out  on  current  affairs  would  deprive  the  nation  of 
valuable  wisdom  and  leadership. 

Personnel  in  lower-profile  positions  (most  officers  in  grades  01-06)  are  gen¬ 
erally  less  able  to  depart  expeditiously,  since  their  team  leaders  have  less  influ¬ 
ence  within  the  institution.  The  process  of  leaving  may  involve  two  steps: 
transfer  from  the  billet  currently  held  to  a  large,  nonoperational  command  and 
then  release  from  active  duty  when  the  officer’s  formal  request  to  resign  or  to  re¬ 
tire  receives  approval. 

This  difference  raises  a  question:  Whom  does  the  officer  wish  to  influence  by 
his  or  her  departure?  Those  in  lower-profile  positions  who  confront  responsibil¬ 
ities  that  will  cause  them  to  make  unacceptable  moral  compromises  have  nor¬ 
mally  been  assigned  them  by  their  commanding  officer,  commander,  or  the  next 
higher  echelon.  Those  seniors  would  invariably  give  close  attention  to  a  volun¬ 
tary  request  for  immediate  transfer,  which  are  relatively  rare  and  usually  career 
ending.  In  such  a  case,  the  request  is  in  effect  the  officer’s  public  statement  of 
protest.  The  formal  letter  of  resignation  that  an  officer  must  submit  affords  a 
second  opportunity  to  draw  the  chain  of  command’s  attention  to  what  the  offi¬ 
cer  believes  is  an  egregious  moral  situation. 

Officers  in  higher-profile  positions  have  a  more  difficult  challenge  in  bring¬ 
ing  their  cases  before  people  who  might  be  able  to  alter  the  situation.  They  typi¬ 
cally  enjoy  much  freedom  with  respect  to  day-to-day  matters;  issues  most  likely 
to  raise  substantive  moral  difficulties  for  them  will  be  policy  decisions  made  by 
civilian  authorities,  whether  Congress,  in  the  executive  branch,  or  both.  Civilian 
decision  makers  expect  external  dissent  and  therefore  tend  to  discount  it.100  Fur¬ 
ther,  both  civilian  and  military  decision  makers  at  the  highest  levels  function  in 
an  environment  in  which  decisions  result  from  convergence  of  interests  and 
centers  of  gravity.  This  means  that  officers  departing  from  high-profile  posi¬ 
tions  who  wish  to  make  their  views  heard  must  likely  address  multiple  audiences 
and  do  so  forcefully.101 

The  challenges  and  costs  of  protest  departures  lead  some  officers  to  attempt 
the  fourth  and  most  difficult  exit  strategy — holding  on  for  as  long  as  possible, 
then  exiting  and  walking  a  tightrope  between  discreet  silence  and  public  protest. 
Some  officers  may  consider  a  protest  departure  in  order  to  provide  decision 
makers  with  the  information  necessary  for  informed  debate.102  However,  in  the 
case  of  military  policy,  the  essential  information  (say,  war  plans)  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  and  therefore  not  disclosable,  at  least  in  a  timely  manner.  The  illegality  of 
disclosing  vital  classified  information  will  convince  some  officers  that  the  fourth 
option  is  their  only  real  alternative. 
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Any  officer  contemplating  a  protest  departure  should  heed  two  cautions. 
First,  the  officer  must  carefully  avoid  the  appearance  of  conflict  of  interest — that 
is,  there  must  be  no  impression  given  that  the  officer  stands  to  profit  or  benefit 
by  departing.  Otherwise,  that  gain,  not  the  protest,  becomes  the  center  of  atten¬ 
tion;  escaping  that  pitfall  requires  the  virtue  of  temperance,  avoiding  the  excess 
of  self-indulgence.  Second,  protest  departures,  even  with  optimal  publicity  to 
appropriate  decision  makers,  may  not  visibly  alter  policy.  Departure  does  mean, 
however,  that  the  officer  no  longer  has  to  perform  a  morally  objectionable  as¬ 
signed  responsibility.  Further,  a  prudent  and  temperate  officer  who  coura¬ 
geously  departs  and  who  appropriately  makes  known  the  reasons  for  that 
departure  has  loyally  performed  his  or  her  constitutional  duty  in  attempting  to 
effect  change. 

“I  TOLD  YOU  SO  .  . 

The  three-step  model  developed  in  this  article  provides  a  useful  framework  for 
analyzing  the  actions  of  Generals  Johnson  and  Newbold.  General  Johnson  rec¬ 
ognized  that  he  faced  a  situation  belonging  to  category  three  of  the  taxonomy 
delineated  above — that  is,  a  situation  in  which  continuing  to  perform  his  as¬ 
signed  responsibility  would  require  significant  moral  compromise.  Time  proved 
him  unable  to  effect  change  from  within  the  system.  Nobody  will  ever  know  if 
the  war  in  Vietnam  would  have  ended  sooner,  how  many  fewer  casualties  there 
might  have  been,  and  whether  people  would  have  more  trust  in  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  if  he  and  the  “five  silent  men”  had  resigned  in  protest.  In  retrospect  his  de¬ 
cision  to  remain  on  active  duty  was,  no  matter  how  well  intentioned,  not  the 
morally  right  choice.  McMaster  is  correct.  General  Johnson  and  his  colleagues 
failed  to  do  their  moral  duty  to  defend  the  Constitution. 

Lieutenant  General  Newbold,  prior  to  retiring,  clearly  recognized  that  he  too 
faced  such  a  situation.  In  chronological  order,  he: 

•  Recognized  the  situation  belonged  to  the  third  category,  facing  assigned 
responsibilities  he  could  perform  only  by  significantly  compromising  his 
moral  beliefs  (he  exercised  the  virtue  of  prudence) 

•  Voiced  his  objections  to  decision  makers  (that  he  did  this  without  being 
fired  shows  that  he  exercised  the  virtues  of  prudence,  loyalty,  courage,  and 
temperance) 

•  Retired  (rejected  option  one,  continue  to  work  from  within  the  system) 

•  Publicly,  after  some  years,  voiced  his  objections  (chose  option  four,  first 
work  from  within  and  then  from  without,  publicly  voicing  objections  only 
as  a  last  resort). 
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General  Newbold  has  publicly  pondered  whether  he  should  have  more  asser¬ 
tively  challenged  views  with  which  he  disagreed.10’  Given  his  opinions  that  in¬ 
vading  Iraq  was  unnecessary,  relied  on  plans  that  would  produce  avoidable 
casualties,  and  was  a  distraction  from  greater  threats  to  national  security,  he  was 
morally  deficient  in  not  doing  everything  he  could  to  prevent  the  war.  The  tim¬ 
ing  of  his  retirement  suggests  that  he  recognized  the  moral  compromise  he 
faced.  If  he  could  have  made  a  persuasive  case  against  the  policies  and  plans  he 
found  morally  objectionable  without  revealing  classified  information,  then, 
given  the  magnitude  of  the  issues  at  stake,  he  should  have  chosen  option  three 
(resign  and  speak  out)  instead  of  option  four.  That  failure  points  to  deficiencies 
in  one  or  more  of  these  three  virtues:  prudence  (lacked  wisdom  to  see  the  full 
importance  of  the  issues  at  the  time  he  resigned),  courage  (too  timid),  or  tem¬ 
perance  (too  concerned  about  his  position  on  the  team  or  future  influence). 
Waiting  until  after  the  fact  to  declare  “I  told  you  so,  but  you  wouldn’t  listen”  is  a 
manifestation  of  unhealthy  civil-military  relations,  a  decision  that  lacks  any 
moral  justification.  In  any  event,  some  degree  of  excessive  loyalty  to  the  JCS 
team,  fellow  officers,  the  Marine  Corps,  etc.,  probably  blurred  Newbold ’s  per¬ 
ception  of  his  constitutional  duty — an  inescapable  consequence  for  all  senior 
officers  of  long  service  and  multiple  loyalties. 

Officers  facing  difficult  moral  situations  must  perform  their  duty  to  defend 
the  Constitution  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic,  at  all  costs.  They  can 
profitably  use  this  model  to  chart  their  course  as  well  as  to  learn  from  previous 
decisions.  Step  one  is  to  determine  which  of  the  four  categories  of  moral  situa¬ 
tions  an  officer  faces.  If  the  situation  belongs  to  the  third  category,  a  situation  in 
which  performing  the  assigned  responsibility  would  cause  an  officer  to  make 
moral  compromises,  the  officer  should  take  step  two  and  consider  the  situation 
from  the  perspective  of  the  relevant  moral  factors:  the  aim  to  defend  the  Consti¬ 
tution  as  shaped  by  the  virtues  of  prudence,  loyalty,  courage,  and  temperance. 
Finally,  step  three  requires  the  officer  to  select  the  best  course  of  action  from  one 
of  the  four  that  may  be  morally  appropriate. 

Several  caveats,  however,  are  necessary.  Complete  information  for  moral  de¬ 
cision  making  is  never  available.  Any  ex  post  facto  review  must  consider  whether 
the  officer,  given  information  available  at  the  time,  acted  prudentially.  Moral 
virtues  are  situationally  determined  means  between  two  extremes.  An  officer 
who  displays  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  a  moral  virtue  may  still  strongly  embody 
that  virtue  in  other  ways.  Finally,  the  complexities  of  human  behavior  preclude 
simplistic  conclusions  about  motives.  Even  extensive  psychoanalysis  cannot  al¬ 
ways  clarify  the  motives  or  reasons  behind  particular  actions.  Nevertheless,  ha¬ 
bitual  reflection  on  the  actions  of  others  as  well  as  one’s  own  actions  cultivates 
moral  growth  and  development. 
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PURPLE  MEDICINE 

The  Case  for  a  Joint  Medical  Command 

Capt.  Arthur  M.  Smith,  MC,  U.S.  Navy  Reserve  (Retired),  Capt.  David  A.  Lane, 
MC,  U.S.  Navy,  and  Vice  Adm.  James  A.  Zimble,  MC,  U.S.  Navy  (Retired) 


In  response  to  a  broad  set  of  complex  national  security  challenges  of  the 
twenty-first  century,  the  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  (QDR)  report  of  Febru¬ 
ary  2006  advised  that  all  the  organizations,  processes,  and  practices  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  be  given  a  high  degree  of  agility,  flexibility,  responsive¬ 
ness,  and  ultimately  effectiveness  in  supporting  the  joint  war  fighter  and  future 
national  defense  goals.  In  that  connection,  the  2006  QDR  recommends  that 
medical  support  be  likewise  aligned  with  emerging  joint  force  employment  con¬ 
cepts.  Indeed,  the  Department  of  Defense,  in  conjunction  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  had  already  been  directed  to  develop  an  implementa- 
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tion  plan  for  such  a  unified  structure,  the  Joint  Medical  Command.  An  anteced¬ 
ent  clause  in  the  Department  of  Defense  Program  Budget  Decision  753  of  23 

December  2004  laid  the  conceptual  groundwork.  It 
directed  that  a  plan  for  a  Joint  Medical  Command  be 
accomplished  by  the  fiscal  year  2008-2013  Program/ 
Budget  Review.  How  can  this  intention  be  best 
brought  to  fruition? 

The  organizational  structure  of  the  present  mili¬ 
tary  hospital  system  predates  World  War  II,  when  each 
service  provided  for  all  of  its  own  health  care.1  In  the 
sixty  years  since  the  conclusion  of  that  conflict,  there 
have  been  numerous  proposals  for  a  unified  medical 
command  structure.  Largely  due  to  cost-containment 
pressure  exercised  by  the  executive  branch,  Congress, 


Captain  Smith,  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Naval 
War  College  Review,  is  adjunct  professor  in  both  the 
Department  of  Surgery  and  the  Department  of  Military 
and  Emergency  Medicine  at  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  the  Health  Sciences  in  Bethesda,  Mary¬ 
land.  He  is  also  professor  of  surgery  (urology)  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Georgia,  in  Augusta.  Captain  Lane, 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Navy,  is  the  Force  Surgeon,  III  Ma¬ 
rine  Expeditionary  Force,  Marine  Forces  Pacific,  and  a 
2004  graduate  of  the  Naval  War  College.  Vice  Admiral 
Zimble  is  the  former  surgeon  general  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  former  president  of  the  Uniformed  Services  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  Health  Sciences. 
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The  Military  Health  System  requires  an  orga¬ 
nizational  overhaul.  A  radical  restructuring  is 
necessary. 


and  the  services  themselves,  some  cooperation  has  evolved  in  the  delivery  of 
peacetime  health  care  to  eligible  Department  of  Defense  beneficiaries  in  a 
framework  known  as  the  Military  Health  System  (MHS).  During  this  time  no 
less  than  fifteen  federally  sponsored  studies  and  numerous  scholarly  reports 
have  examined  the  MHS,  and  the  overwhelming  majority  has  proposed  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  unified  medical  command. 

One  of  the  more  recent  recommendations  is  found  in  section  726  of  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  2000,  mandating  a  study  of  not  only  the 
expansion  of  joint  medical  operations  but  an  assessment  of  the  merits  and  feasibil- 
-  ity  of  establishing  a  joint  com¬ 
mand.  It  calls  for  an  examination  of 
the  potential  for  creating  a  joint 
medical  command  endowed  with 
-  comprehensive  budgeting  author¬ 
ity,  a  joint  training  curriculum,  and  a  unified  chain  of  command.  This  inquiry 
would  further  identify  areas  of  military  medicine  in  which  joint  collaborative  func¬ 
tions  might  be  facilitated,  including  organization,  training,  patient  care,  hospital 
management,  and  budgeting.  The  act  appropriately  held  that  in  order  to  provide  the 
existing  combatant  commands  with  health-services  support  across  the  operational 
spectrum,  a  new,  separately  resourced,  and  functional  medical  or  health-services 
command  should  be  created,  on  a  level  with  the  current  unified  and  specified  com¬ 
mands.  On  another  level,  however,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  services  them¬ 
selves  will  finally  take  into  account  medical  support  requirements  that  are 
realistically  necessary  to  meet  operational  demands  of  the  twenty- first  century,  and 
the  means  by  which  these  can  be  implemented  in  an  effective  and  harmonious  fash¬ 
ion.  Indeed,  however  much  lip  service  is  given  to  the  concept  of  cooperation,  their 
separate  budgets  mean  substantial  competition.  Still,  a  command  structure  that  en¬ 
hances  teamwork  rather  than  conflict  would  help,  even  if  budget  development  re¬ 
mains  primarily  a  service  responsibility.  True  team  planning,  as  well  as  the 
articulation  of  requirements  and  their  priorities,  would  result  if  emanating  from  a 
joint  or  unified  command.  However,  there  will  be  no  changes  in  the  posture  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  toward  medical  support  until  this  critical  element  of 
flesh-and-blood  personnel  support  is  recognized  and  appropriately  represented  as 
an  essential  element  of  “putting  ordnance  on  target.”  This  is  further  exemplified  by 
the  traditional  line-leadership  modus  operandi  of  consistently  deploying  the  “med¬ 
ics”  too  far  behind  the  “shooters.”  Too  many  Time  Phased  Force  Deployment  Lists* 
have  been  corrupted  by  lowering  the  planned  priority  of  medics  in  the  deployment 
queue.  Lack  of  a  day-to-day  presence  in  the  highest  circles  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  is  a 
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handicap.  A  joint  medical  commander  on  equal  footing  with  the  other  joint  com¬ 
mands,  unified  and  specified,  would  more  effectively  address  these  many 
challenges. 

THE  MISSION  OF  THE  MILITARY  HEALTH  SERVICE 
The  MHS  currently  includes  organizations  tailored  to  distinct  but  related  tasks: 
maintaining  deployable  personnel  as  well  as  medically  unique  units  for  imple¬ 
menting  the  “readiness  mission”;  managing  medical  treatment  facilities  (hospi¬ 
tals  and  clinics);  and  facilitating  managed-care  support  contracts — the  “benefit 
mission.”  In  essence,  the  military  health  system  has  concurrent  responsibilities  for 
maintaining  readiness  of  health  care  personnel  to  provide  medical  support  to 
military  operations  and  likewise  providing  a  comprehensive  health  benefit  to  at 
least  nine  million  beneficiaries,  including  active-duty  personnel,  retirees,  survi¬ 
vors,  and  their  dependents.  In  support  of  these  responsibilities,  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  operates  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complex  health  care 
organizations  in  the  nation.  Including  overseas  facilities,  the  three  services  oper¬ 
ate  about  seventy  hospitals  and  over  eight  hundred  clinics  (411  medical  and  417 
dental).  The  benefit  and  readiness  missions  are  inextricably  linked  by  the  fact 
that  the  same  medical  personnel  are  used  for  both. 

The  Military  Health  System  is  funded  through  a  single,  consolidated  appro¬ 
priation,  the  Defense  Health  Program.  Since  the  creation  of  the  program  in 
1992,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs  (ASD/HA)  has  been 
the  program  manager  for  all  fiscal  resources  used  to  provide  medical  care  in  gar¬ 
rison."  Over  the  years,  the  assistant  secretary  has  been  given  enhanced  authority 
for  resource  management  and  contracting,  the  latter  executed  through  the 
TRICARE  Management  Activity.  In  contrast,  authorizations  and  funding  for 
military  personnel,  including  those  in  the  medical  services,  are  resourced  by 
Congress  directly  to  the  services.  The  services  also  receive  direct  appropriations 
to  pay  for  health  services  delivered  in  operational  settings,  including  training, 
exercises,  and  humanitarian  assistance,  etc.,  as  well  as  war.  These  resources  flow 
through  the  service  chiefs  to  both  line  and  deployable  medical  units  via  the  op¬ 
erational  chains  of  command. 

To  represent  the  “stakeholders”  perspective  in  the  Defense  Health  Program,  a 
Defense  Medical  Oversight  Committee  was  created  in  1999.  It  was  used  to  pro¬ 
vide  top-level  oversight  and  efficiency  that  were  previously  lacking.  That  com¬ 
mittee  has  now  been  superseded  by  two  groups:  the  Senior  Military  Medical 
Advisory  Council,  with  membership  including,  among  others,  the  ASD/HA  and 
the  surgeons  general;  and  the  Military  Health  System  Executive  Review  Com¬ 
mittee,  chaired  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Personnel  and  Resources. 
The  latter’s  membership  comprises  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower  and 
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Reserve  Affairs  of  each  of  the  three  services;  the  vice  chiefs  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force;  the  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps;  the  DoD  comp¬ 
troller;  the  ASD/HA;  the  director  of  the  Joint  Staff;  and  the  director  of  Program 
Analysis  and  Evaluation.  The  surgeons  general  and  the  other  agency  representa¬ 
tives  are  ex  officio  members. 

These  efforts  may  have  enhanced  interservice  cooperation,  but  they  have  by 
no  means  created  “jointness”  among  the  medical  departments.  Indeed,  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  independence,  even  competitiveness,  between  the  services  remains  the 
biggest  obstacle  to  developing  a  joint  approach  among  the  medical  departments, 
even  for  the  peacetime  benefit  mission. 

MILITARY  MEDICINE:  DUAL  RESPONSIBILITIES  AND 
COMPETING  IMPERATIVES 

The  requirements  for  maintaining  qualified  personnel  who  have  skills  and 
knowledge  relevant  both  in  garrison  hospital  settings  and  in  support  of  military 
operations  make  medical  readiness  unique  from  other  military  disciplines.  The 
development  and  maintenance  of  these  distinct  skills  call  for  training  and  expe¬ 
rience  in  military  medical  treatment  facilities  (MTFs)  as  well  as  within  deploy¬ 
able  units.  Although  the  two  missions  complement  one  another  in  some  ways, 
joint  pursuit  of  both  readiness  and  benefits  involves  a  complicated  set  of 
trade-offs  and  management  challenges.  A  large  standing  force  is  required  to  at¬ 
tain  and  maintain  medical  readiness,  particularly  during  wartime;  accordingly, 
many  active-duty  personnel — physicians,  nurses,  and  other  health  care  person¬ 
nel — must  be  employed  in  regular  patient  care  during  peacetime  in  order  to 
keep  their  clinical  knowledge  and  skills  current.  Service  at  MTFs,  where  health 
care  for  most  beneficiaries  is  provided,  thereby  contributes  to  readiness,  by 
keeping  active-duty  personnel  at  peak  clinical  performance.  Likewise,  caring  for 
the  families  of  mobilized  personnel  constitutes  an  employer  health  benefit  to 
military  personnel  and  their  family  members  during  active  service,  as  well  as  af¬ 
ter  retirement. 

However,  the  military  readiness  mission  involves  deploying  these  same  medi¬ 
cal  personnel  (and  necessary  equipment)  to  support  military  forces  throughout 
the  world  in  wartime,  peacekeeping,  and  humanitarian  operations,  and  during 
military  training.  To  do  so  requires  ongoing  training  not  only  in  specific  medical 
specialties  needed  for  wartime  but  in  military  skills  as  well.  Furthermore,  some 
medical  skills  have  only  military  applications,  such  as  aspects  of  undersea  and 
flight  medicine,  or  facility  with  stabilizing  combat  casualties  under  austere  con¬ 
ditions  for  rapid  evacuation  through  an  echeloned  system. 

Manning  and  training  requirements  drafted  by  the  services  envision  continu¬ 
ous  staffing  of  deployable  medical  units  at  levels  sufficient  for  maintenance  of 
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equipment,  as  well  as  military  and  medical-specific  unit  training  in  combat  con¬ 
ditions.  They  call  for  personnel  qualified  to  support  medical  readiness  across  the 
spectrum  of  military  activity — personnel  with  medical  training,  clinical  experi¬ 
ence,  military  training,  and  operational  experience.  Consequently,  some  active- 
duty  health  care  personnel  must  regularly  leave  the  MTFs  to  join  deploying 
medical  units.  Experience  in  operational  units  is  also  important  for  learning  to 
communicate  with  supported  units  and  earning  their  trust  and  respect.  Such  re¬ 
lationships  point  to  an  important  cultural  component  for  maintaining  readi¬ 
ness.  Likewise,  medical  personnel  must  become  accustomed  to  the  constraints 
of  operational  environments  and  understand  their  medical  ramifications  while 
maintaining  proficiency. 

From  all  these  mandates,  the  operative  reality  of  competing  imperatives 
arises.  The  two  missions  draw  upon  overlapping  resources.  The  readiness  mis¬ 
sion  must  be  balanced  against  the  demands  of  the  benefits  mission.  But  if  per¬ 
sonnel  are  to  practice  medicine  in  operational  contexts,  often  in  austere 
conditions,  under  high  stress,  and  with  limited  resources,  they  must  train  with 
operational  units.  Unfortunately,  over  the  last  fifty  years  the  costs  of  providing 
peacetime  health  care  for  eligible  beneficiaries  have  consumed  an  increasing 
proportion  of  military  health  service  resources.  Today,  the  MHS  not  only  gives 
priority  to  the  benefit  role  but  focuses  heavily  upon  reduction  of  beneficiary 
health  care  costs — when  in  fact  those  costs  should  be  accepted  as  part  of  the 
price  of  being  medically  prepared  for  going  to  war. 

COORDINATING  PEACETIME  HEALTH  CARE  WITH  THE 
OPERATIONAL  MISSION 

A  key  consideration  when  restructuring  the  MHS  of  the  future,  then,  will  be  a 
firm  commitment  to  optimizing  the  coordination  required  to  execute  both  mis¬ 
sions  effectively.  Allocation  of  personnel  between  the  two  constitutes  a  challenge 
for  the  MHS,  and  it  would  be  a  major  responsibility  of  any  new  joint  or  unified 
health  services  command. 

The  Present  Status 

The  medical  readiness  mission  is  unique,  and  few  lessons  from  the  civilian  sec¬ 
tor  are  applicable.  Among  its  requirements  is  the  ability  to  coordinate  the  many 
and  varied  elements  of  DoD.  The  Military  Health  System’s  current  diffuse  man¬ 
agement  structure  appears  to  lack  this  ability.  For  example,  although  a  medical 
treatment  facility  can  control  the  readiness  activities  of  its  personnel,  such  as  in¬ 
dividual  skills  training,  many  objectives  (for  instance,  materiel  maintenance  and 
unit  training)  can  be  met  only  within  deployable  medical  units.  Furthermore, 
these  operational  units  are  often  under  nonmedical  commanders,  with  no  direct 
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medical  chain  of  command.  In  these  cases  medical  unit  leaders  are  evaluated  by 
line  or  support  commanders,  who  might  not  appreciate  or  understand  the  com¬ 
peting  issues  they  face. 

The  Need  for  Coordination 

Presently,  the  services’  medical  departments  have  no  centralized  command  and 
control,  though  their  missions  are  essentially  the  same.  This  lack  of  unified  com¬ 
mand  produces  inefficiencies  in  manpower,  resources,  coordination,  planning, 
and  innovation.  The  services’  semi-independent  systems  arguably  cooperate  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible,  under  an  organizational  structure  that  makes  them 
competitors  for  the  same  readiness  and  peacetime-benefit  missions.  This  loose 
organization  lends  itself  to  inefficiency  and  poor  resource  management  within 
such  a  large,  complex  health  care  organization.  Furthermore,  within  each  of  the 
unified  combatant  commands  (e.g.,  U.S.  Central  Command,  U.S.  Pacific  Com¬ 
mand,  etc.)  joint  forces  surgeons,  although  ostensibly  responsible  for  coordina¬ 
tion  and  integration  of  medical  support  among  the  services,  have  neither 
command  authority  nor  staff  empowered  to  synchronize  and  integrate  truly 
what  they  are  given  by  the  individual  services.3 

Greater  interoperability  and  interdependence  could  result  from  reducing  re¬ 
dundancies,  conserving  resources,  and  initiating  collaboration.  A  desirable  de¬ 
gree  of  coordination  is  most  likely  to  emerge  from  a  unified  structure  with 
clearly  defined  lines  of  authority,  responsibility,  and  accountability,  supported 
by  both  appropriate  and  timely  information,  performance  evaluation,  and  suit¬ 
able  incentives.  What  is  needed  is  an  unambiguous  assignment  of  responsibility, 
adequate  resources,  and  authority  to  ensure  readiness,  as  well  as  mechanisms  for 
coordinating  all  this  with  peacetime  health  care,  given  the  duality  of  the  military 
medical  mission. 

Searching  for  Precedents 

Any  new  joint  health-service  entity  must  be  capable  of  supporting  military  op¬ 
erations,  whether  they  are  single-service,  joint,  or  combined.  Consequently,  a 
key  driver  of  organizational  structure  must  be  the  provision  for  institutional 
and  situational  coordination  dedicated  to  readiness.  Its  leadership  will  require 
the  information,  authority,  and  responsibility  to  allocate  any  resources  neces¬ 
sary  for  efficient  readiness  training  of  DoD  medical  personnel. 

In  the  U.S.  Special  Operations  Command  (SOCOM),  the  unified  commander 
has  certain  responsibilities  and  authority  in  special  operations  activities, 
whether  carried  out  within  the  command  or  not:  programming  and  budgeting, 
budget  execution,  acquisition  of  specialized  assets,  training,  determining  and 
validating  requirements,  and  monitoring  the  services’  personnel  management 
activities.  A  unified  medical  command  would  be  similar  in  that  it  too  would 
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have  broad  continuing  missions  and  be  composed  of  forces  from  all  military  de¬ 
partments;  accordingly,  its  commander  should  be  given  similarly  expanded  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  authority.  Specifically,  all  Defense  Health  Program  funding 
would  be  apportioned  to  the  unified  command  instead  of  to  the  services.  This 
would  ensure  coordination  between  medical  readiness  and  TRICARE  manage¬ 
ment,  and  encourage  a  unified  approach  to  the  readiness  mission.  The  SOCOM 
model  would  also  give  the  unified  medical  commander  oversight  of  the  services’ 
management  of  medical  personnel.  The  services  would  retain  responsibility  for 
organizing,  manning,  and  equipping  operational  medical  units,  while  deploy¬ 
able  human  assets  would  be  assigned  to  the  unified  commander  (who  might 
choose  to  keep  them  within  their  current  line  organizations  if  that  is  most  oper¬ 
ationally  effective).  Also,  medical  personnel  and  activities  organic  to  the  sup¬ 
ported  operational  unit  would  most  likely  remain  outside  the  joint  purview. 
Some  of  these  functions  are  thoroughly  integrated  within  nonmedical  units — 
for  example,  Marine  battalion  aid  stations  and  warship  sickbays. 

U.S.  MEDICAL  COMMAND 

The  Commander,  U.S.  Medical  Command,  would  likely  advise  the  secretary  of 
defense  and  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  uniformed  military  medical 
issues  while  working  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs 
on  policy.  The  joint  U.S.  Medical  Command  would,  as  implied  above,  be  the  op¬ 
timal  agency  for  centralizing  the  budget  for  readiness  and  medical  activities.  A 
unified  command  of  this  size  would  be  best  commanded  by  a  four-star  flag  or 
general  officer  (whether  from  the  line  or  medical  communities  would  be  a  deter¬ 
mination  best  made  by  Defense  Department  leadership).  Thus,  the  commander 
would  outrank  the  surgeons  general  of  the  services  and  would  also  be  in  the  best 
position  to  consolidate  health  plan  authority  for  TRICARE.  This  model  envi¬ 
sions  dual  roles  for  the  surgeons  general — as  medical  component  commanders 
reporting  to  the  unified  medical  commander,  and  as  senior  medical  staff  officers 
reporting  to  their  respective  service  chiefs. 

The  U.S.  Medical  Command  structure  must  transform  the  MHS  into  an  inte¬ 
grated  team  with  service  and  TRICARE  components.  The  task  of  establishing 
the  “wiring”  for  this  integration  will  be  enormous.  It  requires  construction  of  a 
network  of  command  relationships  to  articulate  budgetary  requirements  and 
establish  end  strength  and  infrastructure  size,  while  ensuring  the  requisite  links 
between  the  services  and  TRICARE  contractors.  Likewise,  it  must  align  account¬ 
ability  and  authority  with  responsibility  and  resources  for  both  these  readiness 
and  benefit  missions.  The  command  must  also  effect  a  balance  between  health 
care  (prevention  and  treatment),  education,  and  research. 
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The  proposed  unified  medical  command  needs  to  give  the  Military  Health 
System  the  resource  efficiency  and  operational  flexibility  it  requires  to  change 
the  ways  in  which  it  provides  force  protection  in  support  of  the  combat  forces 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  does  business  and  works  with  others — specifically  by 
relieving  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs  of  responsibility 
for  the  benefit  mission,  including  integration  with  the  TRICARE  health  plan. 
Also,  whereas  line-medical  relationships  at  the  operational  and  tactical  levels 
have  traditionally  been  mediated  by  service  component  medical  commands,  the 
-  command  relationship  between 

A  U.S.  Medical  Command  Structure  must  U.S.  Medical  Command  and  ser- 

transform  the  MHS  into  an  integrated  team  vice  medical  departments  will  en- 
with  service  and  TRICARE  components.  hance  doctrinal  jointness,  by 

centralizing  command  and  con¬ 
trol  without  sacrificing  operational  control  by  the  services.  It  will  also  enhance 
technical  and  intellectual  jointness,  by  capitalizing  on  the  synergies  between  the 
benefit  and  readiness  missions. 

The  arguments  against  a  unified  medical  command  are  centered  upon  the 
uniqueness  of  each  service’s  mission,  environment,  and  role.  Indeed,  while  the 
benefits  of  combining  training  activities  presumably  include  lower  costs  from 
economies  of  scale  and  improved  interoperability,  the  reality  of  service-specific 
training  does  exist,  and  it  must  be  addressed  before  training  is  combined.  The 
relationships  between  each  service’s  medical  and  line  units  must  likewise  be  fos¬ 
tered  and  sustained.  In  general,  any  reorganization  of  the  health  care  system 
must  identify  and  give  careful  consideration  to  medical  support  that  is  unique  to 
a  specific  service  or  mission,  while  it  attempts  to  ensure  appropriate  levels  of 
interoperability. 

The  appropriate  assignment  of  units  and  personnel  would  need  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  before  a  U.S.  Medical  Command  could  be  established.  In  an  ideal  setting, 
this  would  require  extensive  negotiation  and  agreement  among  the  stake¬ 
holders.  In  reality,  because  of  the  differences  between  the  existing  formal  organi¬ 
zational  structures  of  the  medical  departments  of  the  three  services,  this  will 
require  a  mandate  by  law.  Once  in  place,  the  concept  would  create  a  separate 
chain  of  command  for  much  of  the  medical  readiness  mission  under  the  joint 
commander’s  overall  authority.  All  deployable  units,  other  than  those  that  re¬ 
main  organic  to  line  commands,  would  report  through  service  component  com¬ 
mands  to  either  a  deputy  commander  for  readiness  or  directly  to  the  unified 
medical  commander.  The  resources  needed  for  readiness  would  be  identified 
and  allocated  to  the  readiness  components.  This  would  include  personnel  as¬ 
signed  to  deployable  units  and,  ideally,  personnel  assigned  to  medical  treatment 
facilities  but  available  to  the  deployable  units  when  needed. 
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As  noted  above,  ASD/HA  currently  manages  the  large  Defense  Health  Pro¬ 
gram  budget  (approximately  $36  billion  per  year)  through  the  TRICARE  Man¬ 
agement  Activity.  (The  Defense  Medical  Oversight  Committee  had  been  used  to 
provide  some  level  of  oversight  and  efficiency  that  was  previously  lacking.  This 
has  now  been  superseded,  also  as  noted  previously,  by  both  a  Senior  Military 
Medical  Advisory  Council  and  a  Military  Health  System  Executive  Review  Com¬ 
mittee.)  The  budget  is  managed  by  a  staff  and  through  the  three  military  ser¬ 
vices.  The  staff  of  the  U.S.  Medical  Command  would  encompass  a  TRICARE 
Management  Activity  and  assume  these  responsibilities,  including  contracting 
support.  The  U.S.  Medical  Command  would  provide  the  needed  command  and 
control,  maintain  (no  doubt)  civilian  contracting  authority,  and  free  the  Assis¬ 
tant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs  to  focus  upon  policy  formulation 
and  oversight.  The  TRICARE  Management  Activity  itself  would  be  structured 
within  regional  medical  organizations  to  coordinate  care  between  the  MTFs  and 
regional  contractors,  and  it  would  ultimately  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
three  surgeons  general,  who  would  serve  in  the  joint  command  as  service  com¬ 
ponent  commanders. 

Responsibility  for  health  matters  at  an  installation,  and  for  the  health  of  all 
assigned  military  personnel,  would  continue  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  med¬ 
ical  treatment  facility  commander,  as  would  management  of  MTF  personnel  re¬ 
sources,  which  has  great  impact  upon  operational  readiness.  The  surgeons 
general  would  oversee  medical  readiness  in  their  services,  being  in  the  best  posi¬ 
tion  to  see  that  the  MTF  commanders  do  not  neglect  their  commitment  to  oper¬ 
ational  readiness  in  order  to  enhance  the  “productivity”  of  their  health  care 
services.  The  surgeon  general,  in  his  or  her  capacity  as  chief  medical  officer  for 
each  respective  service,  would  monitor  and  retain  authority  over  the  MTFs  in 
maintaining  the  health  of  active-duty  personnel,  providing  care  to  families,  and 
supporting  readiness  training  and  deployment.  In  essence,  the  surgeons  general, 
as  component  commanders,  would  have  linkages  to  both  the  service  chiefs  and 
to  the  commander  of  the  unified  medical  command — the  former  for  opera¬ 
tional  control  and  the  latter  for  program  development,  personnel  management, 
and  training.  Having  the  same  individual  in  both  chains  should  enhance  both 
balance  and  clarity  of  mission. 

The  Military  Health  System  requires  an  organizational  overhaul.  A  radical  re¬ 
structuring  is  necessary,  primarily  to  ensure  sustained  medical  readiness  but  also 
to  improve  cost  management  and  achieve  better  integration  of  health  care  deliv¬ 
ery  across  the  component  services.  With  a  budget  expected  to  exceed  $50  billion 
by  2010  and  a  mandate  to  provide  care  for  more  than  nine  million  people,  military 
medicine  needs  a  specified  joint  medical  commander  “with  portfolio” — that  is, 
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with  direct  access  to  the  highest  levels  of  military  and  civilian  Defense  policy 
making.  The  ultimate  mission  of  the  U.S.  Medical  Command  would  be  to  artic¬ 
ulate  effectively  the  requirements  for  current  and  future  medical  support  of  an 
increasingly  joint  and  interdependent  defense  establishment,  and  likewise  to  en¬ 
sure  their  implementation. 
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(Both  documents  are  available  online  at  www.odni.gov.) 


Spurred  by  the  9/11  terrorist  attacks,  the  poor  analysis  of  Iraq’s  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  programs,  and  numerous  studies,  the  Intelligence  Reform  and  Ter¬ 
rorism  Prevention  Act  of  2004  created  the  Office  of  Director  of  National  Intelli¬ 


gence  (ODNI).  Run  by  former  ambassador  John  Negroponte,  ODNI  is  an 
independent  agency  meant  to  oversee  U.S.  government  intelligence  activities 
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and  to  transform  the  American  intelligence  commu¬ 
nity.  Guiding  Director  Negroponte’s  efforts  are  two 
very  different  lessons  learned  from  9/11.  First,  that 
attack  has  been  characterized  as  a  failure  to  “connect 
the  dots.”  If  only  intelligence  agencies  had  shared 
their  data,  analysts  could  have  predicted  al  Qa’ida’s 
plan  to  attack,  though  the  dots  were  not  specific 
enough  to  connect  the  overall  plan  with  individual 
names.  To  share  intelligence,  to  “connect  the  dots,”  is 
now  a  national  priority.  Consequently,  the  slogan  is 
“share,  share,  share.”  The  second  lesson,  derived 
from  prewar  intelligence  on  Iraq,  offers  a  contradic- 
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tory  lesson — to  “collect  more  dots.”  While  there  was 
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human  intelligence  informing  of  Iraq’s  weapons  programs,  it  proved  to  be 
wrong.  The  slogan,  however,  is  “collect,  collect,  collect.” 

Given  these  lessons  and  guiding  legislation,  ODNI  is  tasked  to  integrate  U.S. 
intelligence,  bring  depth  and  accuracy  to  analysis,  and  ensure  that  resources 
generate  future  capabilities.  However,  the  task  to  unify  sixteen  different  agencies 
across  six  different  departments  will  not  be  easy.  With  such  a  Herculean  effort 
before  him,  Negroponte  is  well  positioned  to  offer  insight  into  the  first-ever  Na¬ 
tional  Intelligence  Strategy  and  its  accompanying  Strategic  Human  Capital  Plan. 
Both  documents  outline  mission  objectives  that  will  provide  better  intelligence 
and  enterprise  objectives  to  transform  the  intelligence  community. 

The  Strategy  includes  topics  that  have  been  long-standing  intelligence  re¬ 
quirements,  such  as  warning,  counterproliferation,  and  counterterrorism,  prob¬ 
lems  that  transcend  the  private  sector  and  touch  all  levels  of  government: 
federal,  state,  local,  even  tribal.  This  all-encompassing  approach  will  likely  have 
a  dramatic  impact  on  an  intelligence  community  that  fiercely  guards  its  sources 
and  methods.  While  it  is  relatively  easy  for  the  CIA  and  FBI  to  share  informa¬ 
tion,  there  are  legal,  cultural,  and  technological  factors  that  prevent  the  CIA 
from  sharing  intelligence  with  the  Rhode  Island  State  Police,  for  example.  Fur¬ 
ther,  though  much  attention  has  been  focused  on  sharing  intelligence  within  the 
U.S.  government,  the  Strategy  also  recognizes  the  importance  of  sharing  intelli¬ 
gence  across  national  boundaries.  Since  9/11,  the  United  States  has  cultivated  in¬ 
telligence  relationships  with  traditional  allies  like  the  United  Kingdom,  new 
allies  like  Russia,  and  nontraditional  partners  like  Yemen.  Intelligence  sharing  is 
not  only  essential  in  the  war  on  terrorism  but  also  provides  a  nonpublic  way  for 
governments  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  as  a  reflection  of  his  diplomatic  career,  Negroponte  notes  that  the  in¬ 
telligence  community  must  identify  opportunities  for  democratic  transforma¬ 
tion,  and  he  warns  of  state  failure.  Although  the  promotion  of  democracy  has 
been  a  national  priority  for  several  decades,  it  is  seldom  linked  to  the  intelligence 
community.  While  the  community’s  role  may  be  misinterpreted  as  limited  to  di¬ 
rect  action  against  dictators  or  supporting  regime  change,  it  is  more  likely  that 
the  intelligence  community  will,  for  example,  build  on  its  decade-old  partner¬ 
ship  with  the  Political  Instability  Task  Force  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  This 
task  force  attempts  to  understand  why  states  fail,  which  should  result  in  aid 
packages  targeted  to  ward  off  state  failure.  As  President  Bush  acknowledged  in 
his  2002  National  Security  Strategy:  “America  is  now  threatened  less  by  con¬ 
quering  states  than  we  are  by  failing  ones.”  The  challenge  for  Negroponte  is  to 
find  a  balance  between  potential  peer  competitors  (an  institutional  preference) 
and  states  where  American  intervention  will  likely  occur. 
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The  Strategy  makes  it  clear  that  the  United  States  has  interests  throughout  the 
globe.  Negroponte  states  that  “the  Intelligence  Community  should  develop,  sus¬ 
tain,  and  have  access  to  expertise  on  every  region,  every  transnational  security  is¬ 
sue,  and  every  threat  to  the  American  people.”  With  such  a  large  goal,  the  strategy 
emphasizes  drawing  from  experts  outside  the  government  and  upon 
open-source  data. 

The  Strategic  Human  Capital  Plan  outlines  an  approach  to  build  an  agile, 
all-source  force,  win  the  war  for  talent,  and  create  a  culture  of  leadership  at  every 
level.  The  Plan  is  also  expected  to  determine  the  “optimum  mix  of  military,  civil¬ 
ian,  contractor,  and  other  human  resources”  necessary  to  support  the  objectives 
detailed  in  the  strategy. 

The  Plan  is  marked  throughout  by  sober  assessment  of  the  challenge  for  real 
human  capital.  The  intelligence  community  is  handicapped  by  a  lengthy  hiring 
process,  stringent  clearance  requirements  that  generally  exclude  potentially 
valuable  bilingual  noncitizens,  and  a  personnel  system  that  is  not  designed  for  a 
new  generation  of  workers  who  frequently  change  jobs.  The  Plan  also  notes  that 
the  intelligence  community  faces  “critical  shortfalls  of  experienced  mid-career 
professionals,”  because  it  skipped  “a  generation  of  new  hires.”  Also  nipping  away 
at  midcareer  personnel  are  contractors  who  recruit  their  own  employees,  al¬ 
ready  cleared  and  trained  at  government  expense,  and  then  “lease”  them  back  to 
the  government  at  considerably  greater  expense.  Finally,  the  Plan  notes  that  in 
spite  of  its  name,  the  intelligence  community  (IC)  is  no  community  at  all.  By 
building  a  “national  intelligence  service,”  integrating  training,  education,  and 
career  development,  and  fostering  an  ethos  of  service,  integrity,  and  account¬ 
ability,  Negroponte  hopes  to  “bring  more  Community-wide  coherence  and  co¬ 
hesion  than  ever  before  to  the  way  IC  agencies  lead  and  manage  their  people.” 

Negroponte’s  assignment  to  transform  the  intelligence  community  comes  at 
a  difficult  time,  when  “adversarial  states  have  learned  to  mask  their  intentions 
and  capabilities”  and  “terrorists  and  other  non-state  actors  use  commonplace 
technologies  to  boost  their  striking  power  and  enhance  their  elusiveness.” 
Equally  daunting  is  the  prospect  of  developing  human  intelligence  sources  for 
hard  targets.  Doing  so  in  a  totalitarian  country  like  North  Korea  or  Iran  is  unre¬ 
alistic.  Those  countries’  intelligence  services  deprive  American  operatives  of  re¬ 
cruitment  opportunities.  The  intelligence  community  has  learned  how  difficult 
it  is  to  penetrate  even  English-speaking  urban-ecoterrorist  groups  in  the 
United  States,  let  alone  a  Pashto-speaking  tribe  in  Pakistan.  Negroponte  recog¬ 
nizes  these  challenges  and  sees  developing  “innovative  ways  to  penetrate  and 
analyze  the  most  difficult  targets”  as  a  core  objective.  These  ways  include  creat¬ 
ing  “red  teams”  to  get  “inside  the  heads”  of  potential  adversaries  and  developing 
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relationships  with  foreign  intelligence  services  that  might  be  better  positioned 
to  access  hard  targets. 

The  ultimate  importance  of  these  documents,  and  his  own  tenure,  will  de¬ 
pend  on  Negroponte’s  ability  to  lead  the  way  to  change  in  a  very  large,  disparate 
intelligence  community.  Without  direct  budgetary  control,  he  will  have  to  in¬ 
spire,  cajole,  and  perhaps  somehow  coerce  the  leaders  of  the  sixteen  different 
intelligence  agencies  to  cooperate.  With  the  Undersecretary  of  Defense  for  Intel¬ 
ligence  reforming  defense  intelligence  and  “protecting  defense  assets,” 
Negroponte  will  likely  focus  on  the  civilian  agencies.  It  is  too  early  to  say  how  a 
former  CIA  director  as  the  new  secretary  of  defense  will  affect  this  process.  Ulti¬ 
mately,  Negroponte’s  success  will  be  based  on  the  benchmarks  listed:  “to  provide 
accurate  and  timely  intelligence  and  conduct  intelligence  programs  and  activi¬ 
ties  directed  by  the  President”  and  “to  transform  our  capabilities  faster  than 
threats  emerge,  protect  what  needs  to  be  protected,  and  perform  our  duties  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law.” 

We  are  unlikely  to  see  widespread  change  soon.  It  will  not  be  until  fiscal  year 
2008  that  Negroponte’s  objectives  will  be  fully  reflected  within  the  different 
agencies.  In  fact,  with  the  parallel  transformation  of  intelligence  agencies  and 
the  competing  priorities  among  defense,  civilian,  and  law  enforcement  intelli¬ 
gence  agencies,  we  may  never  see  the  unity  that  the  Office  of  Director  of  Na¬ 
tional  Intelligence  was  intended  to  bring  into  being. 
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A  NEVER-ENDING  STUDY 

Gray,  Colin  S.  Strategy  and  History:  Essays  on  Theory  and  Practice.  Cass  Strategy  and  History  Series,  1 5.  New 
York:  Routledge,  2006.  234pp.  $41.95 


This  volume  is  largely  successful  not 
only  in  emphasizing  the  continuity  and 
wisdom  of  Colin  Gray’s  long-standing 
defense  of  the  study  of  strategy  but  in 
capturing  his  delight  in  skewering  the 
latest  intellectual  fads  in  both  American 
and  British  security  theory.  Strategy  and 
History  is  a  rich  and  occasionally  pro¬ 
vocative  read  for  any  student  of  strat¬ 
egy,  military  issues,  or  international 
relations,  and  it  reinforces  the  need  to 
study  strategy — the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  military  force  and  desired  politi¬ 
cal  objectives. 

The  introduction  and  very  brief  conclu¬ 
sion  can  stand  alone  as  a  valuable 
beginning  to  the  study  of  strategy  and 
its  core  themes.  The  first  section  exam¬ 
ines  the  key  issues  in  strategic  studies — 
the  meaning  of  strategy  itself  and  the 
crucial  use  of  history  as  a  tool  to  under¬ 
stand  strategy  and  think  strategically. 
The  second  section  examines  major 
contemporary  debates  in  the  field  of  in¬ 
ternational  security — nuclear  targeting 
and  deterrence  in  the  1970s,  the  revolu¬ 
tion  in  military  affairs  (RMA)  debate  of 
the  1990s,  and  the  broader  issue  of 
arms  control.  The  third,  and  arguably 


most  adventurous,  section  illustrates 
the  multidisciplinary  nature  of  strategy, 
looking  at  geography,  culture,  and  eth¬ 
ics.  The  first  section — representing 
Gray’s  lifelong  defense  of  the  study  of 
strategy — is,  not  surprisingly,  the  stron¬ 
gest  and  most  cogent;  the  other  two 
sections  are  more  iconoclastic  and,  at 
times,  more  difficult  for  the  average 
reader. 

Section  1  contains  five  mutually  rein¬ 
forcing  chapters,  clearly  articulating  not 
only  the  inherent  difficulty  in  serious 
study  of  strategy  but  its  immense  and 
ongoing  relevance  for  the  academic, 
policy  maker,  and  war  fighter.  The  first 
chapter,  written  in  the  1970s,  attacks 
the  Cold  War  study  of  strategy  in  the 
United  States  as  both  ahistorical  and 
technologically  determinist — a  theme 
Gray  has  continued  to  hammer  relent¬ 
lessly  (and  properly)  throughout  his  ca¬ 
reer.  This  chapter,  combined  with  the 
second  essay  in  section  2  (on  the  RMA 
debate)  and  Hew  Strachan’s  recent  arti¬ 
cle  in  Survival  on  the  co-optation  of  the 
concept  of  strategy,  constitutes  a  devas¬ 
tating  counterargument  to  many  of  the 
core  assumptions  of  current  American 
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strategic  thought,  in  both  academe  and 
the  policy  world.  The  second  chapter 
addresses  both  the  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  “new  security”  thinking  in  ac¬ 
ademe  in  the  1990s.  This  chapter  could 
be  of  particular  value  to  political  scien¬ 
tists  and  international  relations 
specialists. 

The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  chapters  of 
this  section  should  be  required  reading 
for  the  modern  war  fighter  and  other 
practitioners.  These  sections  focus  on 
the  importance  of  seapower  and  mari¬ 
time  strategy,  on  the  enormous  com¬ 
plexities  involved  in  making  strategy, 
and  on  the  paradoxes  inherent  in  the 
principles  of  war  and  in  efforts  to  adapt 
them  to  the  changing  international  en¬ 
vironment.  Gray  notes  that  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  war  are  actually  principles  of 
warfare — intimately  connected  with  the 
tactical  and  operational  levels  of  war 
but  remote  from  the  fundamental  issue 
of  waging  war  to  achieve  political  ends. 

The  second  and  third  sections  do  not 
quite  achieve  the  high  standards  of  the 
first.  The  second  section’s  focus  on  nu¬ 
clear  strategy,  on  the  RMA  debate,  and 
on  arms  control  may  seem  antiquated 
to  today’s  reader.  Nevertheless,  the  no¬ 
tions  that  the  RMA  debate  failed  to 
consider  adversary  responses  to  Ameri¬ 
can  technological  superiority  and  that 
arms  control  “is  as  likely  to  fuel  politi¬ 
cal  antagonism  as  prevent  or  alleviate 
it”  still  have  relevance  to  policy  today. 
The  third  section’s  first  chapter  notes 
the  salient  impact  of  geography  on 
strategy — an  obvious  point,  perhaps, 
but  one  exemplified  most  recently  by 
the  problems  of  carrying  out  a  counter¬ 
insurgency  campaign  in  an  Iraq  with 
insecure  land  borders  on  all  sides.  The 
third  chapter  is  a  laudable  effort  to  ex¬ 
plain  morality  and  ethics  in  international 


relations  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  neo¬ 
classical  realist.  The  middle  chapter,  on 
strategic  culture,  is  the  most  daring, 
and  in  some  respects  the  most  disap¬ 
pointing.  Gray  attempts  to  make  a  very 
complex  argument  regarding  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  strategic  culture,  but  much  of 
the  chapter  is  focused  on  a  debate  with 
Iain  Johnston,  which  readers  unfamiliar 
with  this  literature  may  find  particu¬ 
larly  daunting.  This  unusual  chapter, 
however,  does  not  detract  from  the 
overall  value  of  the  volume,  which  is 
excellent  not  only  as  an  introduction  to 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  study  of  strat¬ 
egy  but  also  as  a  useful  addition  to  the 
libraries  of  practitioners,  academics, 
and  military  officers. 

TIMOTHY  D.  HOYT 
Naval  War  College 


Haqqani,  Husain.  Pakistan:  Between  Mosque  and 
Military.  Washington,  D.C.:  Carnegie  Endow¬ 
ment  for  International  Peace,  2005.  380pp. 
$17.95 

Five  years  into  the  U.S.-led  global  war 
on  terror,  Pakistan  remains  a  corner¬ 
stone  of  U.S.  strategy  in  defeating  the 
Taliban  and  rooting  out  al-Qa‘ida.  De¬ 
spite  the  importance  of  Pakistan,  it  is  a 
country  that  poses  challenges  for  the 
United  States.  A  key  challenge  is  the 
dominant  role  of  the  military,  which 
seeks  to  balance  its  commitments  as  a 
valuable  U.S.  partner  with  its  role  as 
a  guardian  of  the  country’s  Islamic 
identity  through  its  close  relationship 
with  Pakistan’s  religious  establishment. 
How  Pakistan  manages  these  commit¬ 
ments  has  serious  implications  for  U.S. 
policy.  Fortunately,  Husain  Haqqani 
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has  come  to  our  aid  to  help  us  under¬ 
stand  this  complex  political  dynamic. 

Haqqani  has  an  insider’s  view  of  Paki¬ 
stani  politics,  having  served  as  an  ad¬ 
viser  to  three  prime  ministers,  a 
diplomat,  a  political  commentator,  and 
a  scholar  of  South  Asian  politics  at  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace.  This  experience  well  qualifies 
him  to  guide  the  reader  through  the 
complex  and,  at  times,  confusing  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  Pakistan  military, 
the  civil  bureaucracy,  and  the  religious 
establishment. 

Haqqani  chronicles  the  early  struggles 
for  Pakistan’s  formation  and  makes  a 
convincing  case  that  the  lack  of  a  clear 
vision  for  Pakistan’s  identity  in  the 
early  period  of  independence  opened 
the  door  for  the  military,  the  civil  bu¬ 
reaucracy,  and  Islamic  ideologues  to 
play  dominant  roles  in  Pakistan’s  politi¬ 
cal  culture.  The  largely  secular  ruling 
establishment  acknowledged  Islam  as 
the  symbol  of  unity  but  did  not  define 
how  Islam  would  manifest  itself  within 
society.  What  were  the  limits  (if  any) 
on  religion  in  politics?  How  would  rela¬ 
tions  between  Muslims  and  other  reli¬ 
gious  groups  be  managed  if  Islam  was 
the  defining  idea  of  Pakistan?  Whose 
interpretation  of  Islam  would  dominate 
the  new  country?  Questions  such  as 
these  were  never  confronted;  the  new 
leadership  was  too  preoccupied  with 
others,  such  as  establishing  a  govern¬ 
ment,  developing  an  economy,  raising 
an  army,  and  developing  a  civil 
bureaucracy. 

Haqqani  explains  how  the  inability  of 
Pakistan’s  founders  to  delineate  Islam’s 
place  in  society  turned  the  faith  into  a 
political  tool  for  successive  military  and 
civilian  leaders.  Zulfikar  Ali  Bhutto,  Pa¬ 
kistan’s  secular  civilian  prime  minister 


in  the  1970s,  began  the  cynical  employ¬ 
ment  of  Islam  in  politics  by  attempting 
to  cross  it  with  socialism.  It  was  Bhutto’s 
courting  of  the  Muslim  clergy  with  “Is¬ 
lamic  socialism”  that  opened  the  door 
into  politics  for  Pakistan’s  religious 
establishment. 

Bhutto  was  overthrown  in  1977  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Zia  ul-Haq,  a  man  of  strong  religious 
convictions.  During  his  eleven-year  rule 
he  transformed  Pakistan’s  identity 
through  a  campaign  of  Islamization  of 
law  and  society.  This  process  extended 
throughout  the  military  and  spread  to 
the  Inter-Service  Intelligence  Director¬ 
ate,  which  came  to  be  dominated  by  of¬ 
ficers  who  believed  in  Zia’s  aims.  The 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  provided 
Zia  an  opportunity  to  support  selected 
mujaheddin  groups  fighting  the  Soviets, 
as  long  as  they  aligned  with  Zia’s  reli¬ 
gious  views  and  vision  for  Afghanistan. 
By  the  time  Zia  died  in  an  unexplained 
plane  crash  in  1988,  Pakistan  had,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Haqqani,  changed  to  an 
“ideological  state  guided  by  a  praeto¬ 
rian  military.”  The  centers  of  power 
were  by  now  heavily  Islamized,  through 
the  influence  of  the  religious  establish¬ 
ment  within  the  civil  bureaucracy  and 
the  military. 

Haqqani  argues  that  civilian  leaders  like 
Benazir  Bhutto  and  Nawaz  Sharif  could 
not  reverse  the  Islamization  of  Paki¬ 
stani  politics.  Instead,  both  of  these 
leaders  tried  to  coexist  with  a  military 
heavily  influenced  by  the  religious  es¬ 
tablishment.  Both  leaders  failed,  be¬ 
cause  they  eventually  ran  afoul  of  the 
influential  military  establishment  that 
believed  they  threatened  its  position  of 
power. 

As  he  skillfully  explains  these  dynamics, 
Haqqani  also  weaves  in  their  effect  on 
the  United  States-Pakistan  relationship. 
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During  the  first  decade  after  its  chaotic 
birth,  Pakistan  sought  to  form  a  strate¬ 
gic  alliance  with  the  United  States.  The 
bilateral  relationship  during  the  Cold 
War  was  based  on  U.S.  interest  in  a 
strong  anti-Soviet  ally  in  Asia  and  Paki¬ 
stan’s  desire  for  backing  against  India. 
This  incongruence  set  up  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  for  misperceptions  and  unfulfilled 
expectations  that  have  lasted  to  the 
present  day. 

The  relationship  was  further  compli¬ 
cated  in  the  period  after  the  Cold  War 
as  U.S. -Pakistan  ties  frayed  over  Paki¬ 
stan’s  nuclear  weapons  program  and 
the  Soviet  threat  disappeared.  As  the 
United  States  began  to  scrutinize  Paki¬ 
stan  more  closely  for  democratic  prac¬ 
tices  and  nuclear  proliferation,  the 
pro-American  tilt  within  the  Pakistani 
military  began  to  wane.  A  series  of  per¬ 
ceived  slights  (such  as  Washington’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  deliver  F-16  aircraft  after 
Pakistan  had  paid  for  them)  and  the  ef¬ 
fective  cessation  of  the  bilateral  military 
relationship  contributed  to  this  collec¬ 
tive  attitude.  Although  the  terrorist  at¬ 
tacks  of  11  September  2001  resurrected 
the  relationship,  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  current  bilateral  coopera¬ 
tion  can  be  sustained  for  the  long  term, 
given  the  various  pressures  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  president,  General  Pervez  Musharraf, 
is  facing. 

Haqqani  ends  the  book  with  a  chapter 
that  summarizes  his  findings  and  offers 
suggestions  for  U.S.  policy.  Although 
his  diagnosis  of  U.S.  policy  toward  Pa¬ 
kistan  is  sound,  we  would  benefit  from 
a  bit  more  detail  about  some  of  his  pol¬ 
icy  proposals.  That  is  a  minor  short¬ 
coming;  Haqqani  has  provided  an 
excellent  work  on  understanding  the 
nexus  between  Pakistan’s  religious  es¬ 
tablishment  and  military,  and  on  the 


implications  of  this  relationship  for  Pa¬ 
kistan’s  future. 

AMER  LATIF 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Director,  South  Asian  Affairs 


Brown,  Malcolm,  ed.  T.  E.  Lawrence  in  War  and 
Peace:  An  Anthology  of  the  Military  Writings  of 
Lawrence  of  Arabia.  London:  Greenhill,  2005. 
320pp.  $39.95 

This  is  a  timely  book.  It  is  a  collection 
of  rarely  read  wartime  reports  and  post- 
World  War  I  articles  that  wrestle  with 
the  consequences  of  war  and  were  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  British  officer  T.  E.  Lawrence, 
otherwise  known  as  Lawrence  of  Ara¬ 
bia,  one  of  the  greatest  theoreticians 
and  practitioners  of  modern  guerrilla 
warfare. 

Lawrence,  of  course,  is  best  known  for 
his  book  The  Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom, 
which  describes  the  British-inspired- 
and-supported  Arab  revolt  against  their 
Ottoman  suzerain.  Lawrence  is  back  in 
vogue  again,  which  is  not  surprising 
given  the  involvement  of  the  United 
States  in  a  seemingly  intractable  and 
protracted  insurgency  in  Iraq.  Many  of¬ 
ficers,  officials,  and  academics  are  turn¬ 
ing  to  The  Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom  for 
nuggets  of  information  about  insur¬ 
gency  warfare,  or,  indeed,  about  the 
Arabs  themselves.  In  his  foreword.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Michael  Clarke  of  King’s  College 
London  says  that  the  book  “has  become 
an  oft-consulted  work  among  military 
officers  presently  struggling  with  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  create  order  in  Iraq.”  The 
Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom  is  wonderful 
prose,  but  as  Malcolm  Brown  puts  it, 
the  work  is  “no  pushover  even  for  the 
most  adept  of  skim-readers.”  It  is  in 
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fact  more  often  quoted  than  read,  and  I 
suspect  few  people  get  much  beyond  its 
key  chapter  on  the  principles  of  insur¬ 
gent  warfare. 

That  is  where  this  collection  comes  in. 

It  is  not  only  timely,  given  the  renewed 
interest  in  this  unorthodox  officer  and 
his  theories  on  guerrilla  warfare,  but  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  for  Lawrence’s  in- 
depth  analyses  of  the  military  situation 
in  the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  of  the  dif¬ 
fering  fighting  styles  of  an  irregular  force 
like  the  Bedouins  and  a  conventional 
modern  army  like  that  of  the  Turks. 

The  book’s  first  section  is  a  valuable 
and  detailed  introduction  by  the  editor, 
putting  Lawrence  into  historical  con¬ 
text  as  a  guerrilla  warfare  theorist  and 
practitioner.  The  heart  of  the  book  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts.  Part  1  shows  us 
Lawrence  caught  up  in  the  rigors  and 
challenges  of  war.  It  consists  of  his  dis¬ 
patches  on  the  irregular  war  in  the  penin¬ 
sula  that  appeared  in  a  British  intelligence 
publication  in  Cairo,  the  Arab  Bulletin — a 
periodical  that  thanks  to  Lawrence  and 
many  colleagues  was  not  sullied  by  turgid, 
army- style  language. 

Two  superb  dispatches  in  part  1  are  es¬ 
sential  for  officers  who  want  to  under¬ 
stand  irregular  warfare.  The  first,  titled 
“Military  Notes,”  was  written  in  No¬ 
vember  1916.  It  brilliantly  lays  out  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  irregu¬ 
lar  Arab  forces  facing  the  Turks.  Under¬ 
stand  their  weaknesses  and  make  use  of 
their  strengths  and  advantages,  is  what 
Lawrence  is  saying  about  these  Arab 
units.  The  second  dispatch,  “Twenty- 
seven  Articles,”  written  in  August  1917, 
tells  how  to  deal  with  the  Hejaz  Arabs.  It 
warns,  “Handling  Hejaz  Arabs  is  an  art, 
not  a  science,  with  exceptions  and  no 
obvious  rules.”  (The  Hejaz  is  the  north¬ 
western  coastal  zone  of  present-day 


Saudi  Arabia,  where  most  of  Lawrence’s 
campaigning  took  place.)  This  piece  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  many  officers 
serving  in  Iraq,  particularly  those  in 
advisory  capacities  with  Iraqi  forces  and 
officials.  However,  it  is  not  clear  that 
they  fully  understand  this  caveat  that 
Lawrence  attached:  “They  [the  articles] 
are  meant  only  to  apply  to  Bede  [Bed¬ 
ouin];  townspeople  or  Syrians  require 
totally  different  treatment.”  Clearly,  the 
Iraqis  are  different  from  the  Syrians  and 
the  Hejaz  Arabs,  whether  Bedouin  or  ur¬ 
ban  dwellers.  Lawrence  makes  clear  the 
tremendous  value  of  understanding  the 
culture  during  war,  something  in  which 
the  United  States  has  been  particularly 
inept — not  least  in  trying  to  suggest, 
whether  implicitly  or  explicitly,  that 
Lawrence’s  twenty-seven  articles  might 
unlock  the  secrets  of  Iraqi  behavior. 

Part  2  shows  Lawrence  trying  to  “cope 
with  the  consequences  of  war  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  peace.”  While  much  of  it 
is  of  historical  interest,  a  number  of 
points  are  as  interesting  as  the  dis¬ 
patches  in  part  1. 1  refer  specifically  to 
“Demolitions  under  Fire”  of  January 
1919,  which  discusses  the  Arab  insur¬ 
gents’  extensive  use  of  sabotage  against 
Turkish  infrastructure  in  the  Arabian 
Peninsula,  particularly  against  the  stra¬ 
tegically  important  Hejaz  Railway  and 
its  bridges.  Equally  informative  is  “Mes¬ 
opotamia:  The  Truth  about  the  Cam¬ 
paign”  (August  1920);  it  brilliantly  and 
scathingly  castigates  the  British  for  their 
failures  and  their  lies  in  Mesopotamia,  a 
territory  captured  from  the  Ottomans 
and  now  known  as  Iraq.  However,  the 
two  most  important  articles  here  are 
“Evolution  of  a  Revolt,”  written  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1920,  and  “Science  of  Guerilla 
Warfare,”  1929.  Both  are  readily  avail¬ 
able  elsewhere,  including  online,  but 
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Malcolm  Brown  has  done  a  great  ser¬ 
vice  for  those  interested  in  Lawrence’s 
ideas  by  including  them  here. 

In  conclusion,  this  is  a  superb  addition 
to  the  literature  on  guerrilla  warfare.  I 
enjoyed  reading  it.  Lawrence’s  prose 
and  clarity  of  thinking  and  exposition 
made  it  doubly  enjoyable. 

AHMED  HASHIM 
Naval  War  College 


Symonds,  Craig  L.  Decision  at  Sea:  Five  Naval  Bat¬ 
tles  That  Shaped  American  History.  New  York: 
Oxford  Univ.  Press,  2005.  378pp.  $30 

What  history  buff  could  possibly  resist 
the  subtitle  “Five  Naval  Battles  That 
Shaped  American  History”?  Those  so 
enticed  will  not  be  disappointed  in 
Craig  Symond’s  exceptionally  well  writ¬ 
ten  and  fascinating  accounts  of  these 
American  naval  battles:  Oliver  Hazard 
Perry’s  far-reaching  victory  over  the 
British  in  the  10  September  1813  battle 
for  Lake  Erie;  the  8-9  March  1862  bat¬ 
tle  of  Hampton  Roads  (which  ended  in 
a  draw)  between  America’s  first  iron¬ 
clad  ships,  USS  Monitor  and  CSS  Vir¬ 
ginia;  the  1  May  1898  battle  of  Manila 
Bay;  the  4  June  1942  battle  of  Midway; 
and  the  18  April  1988  Operation  PRAY¬ 
ING  MANTIS  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Because  the  American  navy  was  absent, 
Symonds  does  not  list  the  most  crucial 
naval  battle  in  American  history,  the 
early  September  1781  battle  of  the 
Capes,  in  which  a  French  fleet  pre¬ 
vented  the  British  from  resupplying 
Lord  Charles  Cornwallis’s  besieged 
troops  at  Yorktown.  Nonetheless,  he 
provides  a  detailed  account  of  this  bat¬ 
tle,  describing  it  as  “the  battle  that 


secured  American  independence.” 
Symonds  places  special  emphasis  on 
crucial  command  decisions.  In  this 
case,  he  notes,  for  example,  that  at  a 
critical  moment  the  British  com¬ 
mander,  Rear  Admiral  Thomas  Graves, 
hoisted  a  flag  signal  whose  ambiguity 
resulted  in  failure  to  concentrate  the 
fleet’s  fire  on  the  French,  who  in  large 
measure  prevailed  because  of  this 
blunder. 

This  book’s  considerable  historical 
value  resides  as  much  in  Symonds’s 
highly  interesting  and  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  British  background  as  in  the 
actual  battles.  For  example,  most  of  us 
learned  in  school  that  impressment  by 
the  British  of  American  sailors  into  the 
Royal  Navy  was  the  prime  cause  of  war 
in  1812 — but  I  was  surprised  to  read 
here  that  some  ten  thousand  were  so 
impressed.  While  we  all  knew  about 
Perry’s  victory  at  Lake  Erie  and  his  fa¬ 
mous  report,  “We  have  met  the  enemy 
and  he  is  ours,”  few  have  a  true  idea  of 
its  significance.  In  Symonds’s  words, 
“Perry’s  victory  secured  the  northwest¬ 
ern  frontier  for  the  United  States” — the 
threat  that  greatly  concerned  us. 
Symonds’s  descriptions  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  men  fought  at  sea  are 
also  masterful.  This  is  especially  so  in 
his  comparison  of  the  conditions  on 
sailing  ships  with  those  of  the  ironclads, 
Monitor  and  Virginia. 

Symonds  notes  that  in  terms  of  casual¬ 
ties  Virginia  inflicted  before  Monitor’s 
arrival  “the  worst  defeat  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  Navy  until  Pearl 
Harbor.”  The  episode  clearly  spelled  the 
end  of  an  era  in  naval  warfare.  The  lop¬ 
sided  1898  victory  over  the  Spanish  at 
Manila  Bay,  for  its  part,  left  the  United 
States  “an  acknowledged  world  power” 
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and  an  “empire.”  The  close-run  victory 
at  Midway  confirmed  the  primacy  of 
aircraft  carriers  and  ensured  U.S.  con¬ 
trol  of  the  western  Pacific.  PRAYING 
MANTIS  was  thrown  in  mainly  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  new  U.S.  weapons  do 
work — albeit,  in  this  case,  against  a 
rather  feeble  Iranian  foe.  Curiously, 
Symonds  fails  to  note  that  a  few  months 
earlier,  the  battleship  USS  Iowa  had  dra¬ 
matically  demonstrated  a  far  greater 
peacekeeping  capability  than  the  exten¬ 
sive,  missile-equipped  fleet  he  described. 

WILLIAM  LLOYD  STEARMAN 

Secretary  of  the  Navy’s  Advisory  Subcommittee  on 
Naval  History 


Divila,  Tony,  Marc  J.  Epstein,  and  Robert 
Shelton.  Making  Innovation  Work:  How  to  Man¬ 
age  It,  Measure  It,  and  Profit  from  It.  Upper  Saddle 
River,  N.J.:  Wharton  School,  2006. 334pp.  $29.99 

Innovation  is  one  of  the  four  pillars  of 
the  U.S.  Defense  Department’s  Trans¬ 
formation  Plan.  Innovation  has  nudged 
its  way  into  the  mission  statements  and 
strategies  of  most  business  and  govern¬ 
ment  organizations,  because  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  competitive  positioning  and 
sustained  performance.  Yet  in  spite  of 
executive  proclamations  and  substantial 
investment,  a  majority  of  organizations 
report  disappointing  innovation  results. 
Making  Innovation  Work  does  a  thor¬ 
ough  job  of  converting  the  concept  of 
innovation  into  a  practical  manage¬ 
ment  framework.  Although  the  book  is 
research-based  and  two  of  its  authors 
are  academics,  it  provides  practical 
tools  and  techniques  for  managing  the 
end-to-end  innovation  process.  It  also 
debunks  several  innovation  myths,  such 
as  creativity  and  management  discipline 


being  incompatible.  Examples  and  vo¬ 
cabulary  are  clearly  geared  to  a  business 
audience.  There  are  several  excellent 
books  on  military  innovation,  but  most 
are  analytical  and  retrospective.  This  is 
a  “hands  on”  book  about  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  innovation,  and  leaders  of  na¬ 
tional  security  organizations  will 
appreciate  the  relevance  of  the  book’s 
framework. 

This  book  is  geared  to  leaders  who 
manage  innovation  in  large  successful 
organizations.  Paradoxically,  large  suc¬ 
cessful  organizations  typically  have  the 
weakest  innovation  results,  because  in¬ 
novation  requires  deviation  from  the 
practices  and  technology  that  have 
served  them  so  well  over  the  years.  At 
times  the  book  becomes  a  bit  repetitive, 
and  word  or  phrase  usage  can  become 
confusing,  but  the  liberal  use  of  graph¬ 
ics  and  text  boxes  to  deliver  important 
insights,  examples,  and  models  is  quite 
effective. 

The  authors’  innovation  model  is  a 
four-cell  matrix.  The  two  axes  (Tech¬ 
nology,  Business  Model)  are  subdivided 
into  “New”  and  “Existing.”  The  four 
cells  categorize  distinct  types  of  innova¬ 
tion,  labeled  “Incremental,”  “Business 
Model  Semi-Radical,”  “Technology 
Semi-Radical,”  and  “Radical.”  An  inno¬ 
vation  project  utilizing  existing  tech¬ 
nology  but  employing  a  new  way  of 
conducting  business  is  categorized  as 
“Semi-Radical.”  An  example  is  iPod/ 
iTunes,  which  uses  existing  technology 
but  dramatically  alters  the  way  music  is 
acquired.  This  type  of  product  is  called 
a  “disruptive  innovation.”  It  funda¬ 
mentally  changes  the  marketplace  and 
the  organization’s  competitive  position 
in  it.  The  authors’  premise  is  that  the 
category  of  innovation  is  an  important 
consideration,  since  it  sets  the  stage  for 
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what  the  organization  must  commit  in 
resources,  capabilities,  and  manage¬ 
ment  tools.  For  instance,  incremental 
innovation  reapplies  existing  technol¬ 
ogy  and  business  practices.  It  can  be  de¬ 
livered  in  a  shorter  time  with  less 
expense  than  radical  or  semiradical 
innovation,  but  it  lacks  the  punch  for 
competitive  repositioning. 

The  authors’  working  definition  of  in¬ 
novation  is  capturing  creativity  and 
then  adding  value  so  it  benefits  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Their  innovation  framework 
is  a  sequence  of  integrated  management 
decisions  and  actions.  The  first  and 
most  important  decision  is  determining 
whether  the  innovation  project  is 
aligned  with  the  organization’s  strategy 
and  capabilities.  There  is  extensive  dis¬ 
cussion  about  modifying  an  organiza¬ 
tion’s  culture  so  that  it  can  sustain 
innovation.  Every  organization  has 
what  the  authors  call  “antibodies,” 
those  rules,  attitudes,  procedures,  and 
habits  that  insidiously  suffocate  new 
ideas.  Leadership  must  provide  man¬ 
agement  systems  to  support  the  innova¬ 
tion  process,  such  as  mechanisms  to 
capture  and  evaluate  creative  ideas,  en¬ 
sure  adequate  resources,  measure  prog¬ 
ress,  and  reward  personnel.  The  authors 
repeatedly  emphasize  that  the  integrity 
of  the  innovation  process  and  the  re¬ 
sults  reflect  leadership’s  skill  and 
commitment. 

The  audience  for  this  book  is  business 
executives.  However,  military  and  na¬ 
tional  security  leaders  will  find  practical 
recommendations  and  management 
techniques  applicable  for  their  mission. 
The  book  contains  an  extensive  bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  references. 

HANK  KNISKERN 
Naval  War  College 


Seiple,  Robert  A.,  and  Dennis  R.  Hoover,  eds.  Reli¬ 
gion  and  Security:  The  New  Nexus  in  International 
Relations.  Lanham,  Md.:  Rowman  &  Littlefield, 
2004.  198pp.  $65.00  cloth/$22.95  paper 

Those  serving  in  the  military  and  for¬ 
eign  service  stereotypically  show  scant 
professional  interest  in  religion.  Pre¬ 
sumably  the  security  and  interests  of 
states  hinge  on  secular  concerns. 
Merging  religion  with  politics  only 
complicates  matters,  often  inviting  vio¬ 
lence,  as  wars  of  religion  or  terrorist 
acts  of  militant  Islamists  remind  us.  Re¬ 
ligion  and  Security  innovatively  compli¬ 
cates  such  Westphalian  dispositions, 
urging  readers  to  appreciate  the  reli¬ 
gious  complexities  of  today’s  global  se¬ 
curity  environment  and  to  consider  the 
possibilities  that  constructive  religious 
engagement  offers  for  citizens  and 
states  the  world  over.  Yes,  religion  is 
part  of  the  problem,  we  are  reminded, 
but  it  is  part  of  the  solution  as  well. 
“There  is,  quite  simply,”  the  book  ar¬ 
gues  in  toto,  “a  positive  nexus  between 
religion  and  security,  and  the  interna¬ 
tional  community  ignores  it  at  its  con¬ 
siderable  peril.”  Why  we  have  been  slow 
to  come  to  this  conclusion  is  hypothe¬ 
sized  in  the  first  chapter,  by  strategic- 
studies  expert  Pauletta  Otis. 

Editors  Robert  Seiple  and  Dennis 
Hoover  have  assembled  a  dynamic  and 
diverse  array  of  scholars,  practitioners, 
and  experts  from  many  fields  and  polit¬ 
ical  walks  of  life.  Seiple,  former  U.S. 
ambassador  at  large  for  International 
Religious  Freedom,  and  Hoover  both 
belong  to  the  Institute  for  Global  En¬ 
gagement,  the  “think  tank  with  legs.” 
They  have  divided  the  book  into  four 
sections,  examining  religion’s  relation¬ 
ship  to  violence  and  insecurity,  pluralism 
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and  political  stability,  military  interven¬ 
tion  and  conflict  resolution,  and  human 
freedoms  and  civil  society.  Collectively, 
the  book’s  fourteen  chapters  convey  the 
point  that  theology,  scripture,  ethics, 
and  religious  studies  contribute  essen¬ 
tial  resources  to  global  stability  and  a 
mature  understanding  of  international 
affairs.  Several  overarching  themes  hold 
the  book  together;  only  a  few  under- 
running  concerns  common  to  edited 
volumes  impede  its  steep  ambitions. 

Foremost,  the  contributors  caution  read¬ 
ers  about  the  inadequacies  of  traditional 
realist  paradigms.  An  overdetermined 
realpolitik  not  only  obstructs  religious 
concerns  from  political  view  but  de¬ 
pletes  the  ethical  resources  that  often 
flow  from  religious  ideas.  See  especially 
chapters  by  Robert  Seiple  and  ethicist 
Jean  Bethke  Elshtain,  who  draw  respec¬ 
tively  from  scripture  and  the  just-war 
tradition  to  argue  forcefully  for  respon¬ 
sible  civic  engagement  on  behalf  of  vic¬ 
tims  of  atrocities.  Several  essays  point 
up  that  it  is  hardly  “realistic”  to  ignore 
so  potent  a  force  of  human  identity  and 
motivation  as  religion.  Kevin  Hasson’s 
political-philosophical  analysis  power¬ 
fully  drills  home  the  notion  that  any 
sustainable  political  structure  or  system 
must  presuppose  a  “moral  anthropol¬ 
ogy”  or  account  of  human  nature  in 
which  the  “built-in  thirst  for  the  tran¬ 
scendent”  can  flourish  and  be  pro¬ 
tected.  Historian  Philip  Jenkins’s  essay 
also  argues  for  protecting  religious  free¬ 
dom:  societies  that  repress  or  eliminate 
religious  opposition  often  embolden 
those  they  persecute,  driving  them  under¬ 
ground,  militarizing  them,  sacralizing 
their  persecution,  and  creating  long¬ 
term  animosities  and  insecurity.  Where 
Jenkins  offers  a  wide  range  of  examples, 
an  illuminating  chapter  by  Chris  Seiple 


and  Joshua  White  casts  a  focused  look 
at  Uzbekistan,  a  latent  hotspot  below 
many  people’s  security  radar  screens. 
Together,  these  authors  showcase  a  cen¬ 
tral  motif:  when  religious  freedom  is 
jeopardized  for  some,  political  stability 
is  imperiled  for  many — a  worry  that 
should  consume  any  self-styled  realist. 
Reciprocally,  as  chapters  by  Christopher 
Hall,  Osman  bin  Bakar,  and  others  re¬ 
veal,  when  religious  pluralism  and  tol¬ 
erance  are  nurtured,  political  security  is 
made  more  certain. 

A  shared  vision  in  this  volume  is  the 
need  for  a  more  comprehensive  politi¬ 
cal  outlook  than  political  realism  cus¬ 
tomarily  affords.  Various  authors  issue 
calls  for  a  more  “holistic,”  inclusive, 
and  robust  political  ethic  that  extends 
beyond  a  cramped  view  of  states  and 
their  rulers  and  interests  by  engaging 
citizens,  civic  groups,  and  those  who 
struggle — often  in  the  shadows,  some¬ 
times  through  force — for  a  place  in  the 
political  daylight.  Given  the  era  of  glob¬ 
alization  in  which  we  dwell,  an  ap¬ 
proach  more  attuned  to  dispersed 
power  structures  is  more  realistic  than 
certain  traditional  forms  that  “hard” 
geopolitics  offer.  Thus  does  Harold 
Saunders  (a  twenty-year  veteran  of  the 
National  Security  Council)  appeal  for 
an  alternative  paradigm  of  “relational 
realism,”  one  that  takes  stock  of  the 
“full  complex  of  human  interactions 
that  contribute  to  (or  subvert)  secu¬ 
rity.”  Thus  does  Hall  argue  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  “religious  diplomacy”  and 
“diplomatic  virtues,”  echoing  Douglas 
Johnston,  whose  foreword  proposes  the 
creation  of  religious  attaches  in  the  U.S. 
Foreign  Service.  (The  U.S.  military 
should  follow  suit.)  Thus  does  Elshtain 
elevate  low  realist  expectations  with  a 
tenable  model  of  citizenship  she  labels 
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“justice  as  equal  regard” — the  equal 
right  of  besieged  victims  to  have  force 
used  on  their  behalf. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  or  have  served  in 
the  military  often  draw  our  battle  lines 
starkly:  black  and  white,  good  and  evil, 
us  and  them.  This  crucial  book  offers  a 
chastening  reminder  not  only  of  the 
many  shades  of  gray  needed  to  nuance  a 
view  of  religion  as  it  relates  to  global  se¬ 
curity  in  a  confusing  new  age  but  also 
of  the  richly  colorful  tapestry  woven  by 
religious  ideas  and  approaches  to  politi¬ 
cal  problems.  If  that  doesn’t  persuade, 
then  simply  recall  the  book’s  thesis:  na¬ 
tions  that  respect  religion’s  role  in  the 
world  are  far  more  secure  than  those 
that  do  not. 

JOHN  D.  CARLSON 

Lieutenant  Commander,  U.S.  Navy 
Arizona  State  University 


Sawyer,  Ralph  D.  The  Tao  ofSpycraft:  Intelligence 
Theory  and  Practice  in  Traditional  China.  Boul¬ 
der,  Colo.:  Westview,  2004.  617pp. 

Ralph  Sawyer  continues  his  work  on 
Chinese  political  and  military  writings 
with  The  Tao  of  Spycraft.  The  title,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  somewhat  misleading. 
Rather  than  compartmentalizing  intelli¬ 
gence  separate  from  other  endeavors, 
Sawyer  demonstrates  how  intelligence 
is  an  integral  aspect  of  war,  diplomacy, 
and  politics. 

A  sampling  of  current  war  college  arti¬ 
cles  shows  a  strong  interest  in  “integrat¬ 
ing  all  elements  of  national  power,”  for 
which  the  Defense  Department  uses  the 
acronym  DIME  (diplomatic,  informa¬ 
tional,  military,  and  economic).  Sawyer 
demonstrates  that  this  was  a  common 
concept  thousands  of  years  ago  in  China. 


Diplomatic  maneuvers,  economic 
inducements,  propaganda,  and  whis¬ 
pering  campaigns  were  all  an  essential 
element  of  statecraft.  Most  important, 
unlike  our  contemporary  U.S.  attitudes, 
intelligence  was  not  isolated  as  some 
kind  of  supporting  activity  or  a  com¬ 
modity  accessed  when  needed  but  an 
integral  part  of  all  state  activities. 

The  book  is  divided  into  six  parts:  Early 
History,  Spycraft,  Covert  Activities, 
Theories  of  Evaluating  and  Intelligence, 
Military  Intelligence,  and  Prognostica¬ 
tion,  Divination,  and  Nonhuman  Fac¬ 
tors.  Each  part  contains  several  topical 
chapters,  each  rich  with  examples  from 
Chinese  history.  For  example,  part  4 
(Theories  of  Evaluating  and  Intelli¬ 
gence),  chapter  10  (“Basic  Theory  and 
Issues”)  provides  a  primer  on  critical 
thinking  and  evaluation  as  good  as  any 
contemporary  U.S.  intelligence  text.  It 
addresses  analytic  biases  and  prejudices, 
how  to  judge  the  reliability  and  credi¬ 
bility  of  sources,  how  to  make  assess¬ 
ments  on  limited  information,  and 
confidence  levels  of  assessments — all  is¬ 
sues  the  intelligence  community  must 
continually  address. 

Several  common  concepts  run  the 
length  of  the  book.  The  first  is  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  intelligence  into  statecraft. 
Another  is  the  view  that  intelligence  is 
essentially  a  human  endeavor.  The 
statesman,  the  general,  and  the  spy- 
master  must  understand  both  human 
nature  in  general  and  the  personalities 
of  their  colleagues,  allies,  and  enemies 
in  particular. 

This  work  is  not  without  flaws.  It  cries 
out  for  maps,  especially  political  maps 
of  the  “Spring  and  Autumn”  and  “War¬ 
ring  States”  periods.  The  book  assumes 
that  the  reader  has  a  basic  understand¬ 
ing  of  traditional  Chinese  history  and 
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culture;  some  sections  may  be  hard  go¬ 
ing  for  the  casual  reader.  Parts  of  the 
book  are  rather  dry;  this  reflects  the  ex¬ 
tensive  translations  more  than  the  au¬ 
thor’s  style.  But  for  serious  students  of 
China,  intelligence  tradecraft,  or  infor¬ 
mation  operations,  this  book  provides 
essential  understanding  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Chinese  statecraft. 

JOHN  R.  ARPIN 

Major,  U.S.  Army  Reserve  (Ret.) 

CentreviUe,  Va. 


Graham,  Euan.  Japan’s  Sea  Lane  Security,  1940- 
2004:  A  Matter  of  Life  and  Death ?  New  York: 
Routledge,  2006.  320pp.  $115 

As  the  first  English-language  analysis  of 
its  kind,  Graham’s  comprehensive  case 
study  fills  a  critical  gap  in  the  literature 
concerning  the  maritime  dimension  of 
Japanese  national  security.  This  is  an 
exciting  issue  at  a  dynamic  time:  in 
October  2004,  Japan’s  Maritime  Self- 
Defense  Force  (MSDF)  and  coast  guard 
led  Northeast  Asia’s  first  Proliferation 
Security  Initiative  exercise.  In  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean,  the  MSDF  is  currently  fuel¬ 
ling  allied  vessels  to  support  operations 
in  Afghanistan.  Meanwhile,  Japan  is 
struggling  to  assert  control  over  its  ex¬ 
clusive  economic  zones,  the  boundaries 
of  which  are  increasingly  contested  by 
China  and  South  Korea. 

Graham  (currently  a  British  govern¬ 
ment  researcher  at  the  Foreign  and 
Commonwealth  Office’s  North  Asia  and 
Pacific  Research  Group)  draws  on  fresh, 
original  sources,  including  Japanese- 
language  documents  and  interviews 
with  Japanese  officials,  to  demonstrate 
that  while  Japan’s  defense  and  foreign 
policy  have  changed  dramatically  since 


its  opening  up  to  the  world  in  1853, 
sea-lane  security  has  been  an  enduring 
national  security  concern.  Graham  of¬ 
fers  insight  into  Japanese  leaders’  and 
analysts’  perceptions  of  their  nation’s 
own  security  context,  thereby  avoiding 
the  tendency  of  much  related  scholar¬ 
ship  to  view  matters  exclusively  through 
the  prism  of  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

Graham  situates  resource-poor  Japan  in 
its  geographic  context:  “Although  at 
nearly  30,000  km,  Japan’s  coastline  is 
one-third  longer  than  that  of  the 
United  States,  no  inland  point  is  more 
than  150  km  from  the  sea.”  He  explains 
Japan’s  historical  concern  with  the  se¬ 
curity  of  its  sea  lines  of  communication 
(SLOC),  citing  official  Diet  testimony 
that  “the  greatest  cause  of  [Japan’s 
World  War  II]  defeat  was  the  loss  of 
shipping”  to  the  Allied  blockade.  Graham 
records  a  recent  manifestation  of  Japa¬ 
nese  SLOC  concerns:  Prime  Minister 
(1996-98)  Ryutaro  Hashimoto’s  worry 
that  “many  commercial  flights  and  air¬ 
craft  [were]  forced  to  divert  around 
those  areas  affected”  by  China’s  March 
1996  missile  tests,  during  which  “some 
of  the  missiles  landed  in  waters  only  60 
km  from  [Japan’s]  Yonaguni  island.” 
Graham’s  analysis  is  well  written,  orga¬ 
nized,  and  documented;  based  on  nu¬ 
merous,  very  current  data;  and  highly 
accessible  to  the  reader.  It  is  thus  an  es¬ 
sential  reference  for  analysts  of  East 
Asian  security. 

Given  this  significant  achievement,  one 
hopes  that  Graham  and  other  scholars 
will  conduct  follow-up  research  con¬ 
cerning  such  areas  relevant  to  Japan’s 
future  SLOC  security  as  China’s  mari¬ 
time  legal  and  naval  development.  Some 
assessments  may  need  to  be  revisited  as 
additional  data  becomes  available.  For 
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instance,  while  Graham  suggests  that 
China’s  Song  diesel  submarine  program 
may  have  “fail[ed]  ...  to  develop  ac¬ 
cording  to  schedule,”  it  is  now  note¬ 
worthy  the  extent  to  which  Song 
development  appears  to  have  pro¬ 
gressed  in  parallel  to  China’s  importing 
of  Kilo  diesel  submarines  from  Russia. 

Graham  projects  that  SLOC  security 
will  continue  to  preoccupy  Japanese 
planners  as  a  fundamental  national 
concern.  He  breaks  significant  ground 
by  showing  that  Japanese  policy  mak¬ 
ers,  motivated  by  increasingly  “realist” 
threat  perceptions,  are  exploring  new 
directions  in  the  pursuit  of  SLOC  secu¬ 
rity.  The  extent  to  which  these  emerg¬ 
ing  impulses  can  transcend  funding 
constraints  (imposed  increasingly  by 
demographic  and  economic  challenges) 
and  constitutional  limitations  (still  pro¬ 
tected,  to  some  degree,  by  domestic 
politics)  remains  a  pivotal  question  for 
all  concerned  with  East  Asian  security. 

ANDREW  S.  ERICKSON 
Naval  War  College 


Johnson,  Stephen  P.  Silent  Steel:  The  Mysterious 
Death  of  the  Nuclear  Sub  USS  Scorpion.  Hobo¬ 
ken,  N.J.:  Wiley,  2006.  292pp.  $25.95 

Several  years  ago  I  received  a  phone  call 
from  Stephen  Johnson  asking  about  my 
service  on  the  USS  Scorpion  (SSN  589), 
my  first  ship,  between  the  fall  of  1961 
and  the  winter  of  1962.  He  explained  he 
was  writing  a  book  about  its  loss  in  late 
May  1968  with  its  entire  crew  of  ninety- 
nine.  I  spoke  with  him  at  some  length 
and  sent  some  material  about  the  vast 
“SubSafe”  program  changes  that  oc¬ 
curred  within  the  Submarine  Force  af¬ 
ter  the  loss  of  USS  Thresher  (SSN  593) 


in  April  1963.  Silent  Steel  is  the  exqui¬ 
sitely  researched  result  of  my  tiny  input 
and  that  of  more  than  230  others — 
ranging  from  the  widows  of  Scorpion 
sailors,  submarine  design  engineers  and 
naval  architects,  and  a  list  of  active- 
duty  and  retired  personnel  that  reads 
like  a  “who’s  who”  of  the  then  and  now 
Submarine  Force.  The  bibliography  it¬ 
self  spans  two  dozen  pages  of  applicable 
books,  journal  articles,  official  reports, 
memorandums,  and  other  miscella¬ 
neous  correspondence. 

Anyone  expecting  to  find  a  clear  and 
unambiguous  set  of  events  and  circum¬ 
stances  that  “explain”  the  Scorpion’s 
loss  will  be  disappointed.  Rather,  along 
with  fascinating  personal  insights  into 
some  key  players,  the  reader  will  find 
erudite  and  technically  credible  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  facts  and  assumptions  of 
any  number  of  popular  and  not  so  pop¬ 
ular  theories.  For  example,  his  dispas¬ 
sionate  and  objective  examination  of 
much  of  the  same  material  that  was 
available  to  formal  Navy  courts  of  in¬ 
quiry  virtually  rules  out  any  concept  of 
“hostile  action”  and  substantially  weak¬ 
ens  the  plausibility  of  incidents  involv¬ 
ing  the  ship’s  own  torpedoes.  He  subtly 
chides  some  advocates  for  having 
drawn  three-significant-figure  conclu¬ 
sions  from  one-significant-figure  as¬ 
sumptions.  In  addition,  by  bluntly 
describing  some  bureaucratic  foibles 
and  tragic  administrative  decisions 
(such  as  shortchanging  Scorpion’s 
SubSafe  package  during  a  1967  refuel¬ 
ing  overhaul  to  save  money),  Johnson’s 
work  leads  one  to  perceive  that — as  is 
true  in  virtually  all  submarine  disasters 
that  we  know  something  about — there 
had  to  have  been  some  series  of  compli¬ 
cating,  cascading  events  that  over¬ 
whelmed  any  efforts  by  the  crew  to  bring 
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the  (perhaps  minor)  initiating  casualty 
under  control.  For  those  who  delight  in 
finding  small  technical  mistakes,  there 
are  a  few,  if  one  looks  closely  enough — 
for  example,  the  Scorpion’s  fire  control 
system  was  not  a  Mark  113  but  a  vin¬ 
tage  Mark  101.  But  none  detracts  from 
the  overall  high  quality  of  the  investiga¬ 
tive  effort. 

Even  without  a  specific  “cause  celebre” 
event  to  dissect  and  review  for  “lessons 
learned,”  Silent  Steel  provides  much  to 
think  about  for  anyone  interested  in  or 
involved  with  combating  casualties  at  sea. 
There  is  even  some  consolation,  how¬ 
ever  small  in  comparison  to  the  loss  of 
life,  in  the  knowledge  that  the  United 
States  has  come  to  realize  to  a  signifi¬ 
cant  degree  in  the  years  since  that  “ma¬ 
terial  readiness  is  a  consumable”;  we  are 
reluctant  to  run  ships  (and  people)  as 
hard  as  we  did  in  the  early  to  mid-1960s. 
When  I  rode  Scorpion,  it  averaged  more 
than  three  hundred  days  a  year  at  sea. 
Today,  even  with  dwindling  platform 
resources,  the  Submarine  Force  has  be¬ 
gun  to  say  no  to  many  of  the  increasing 
operational  requirements  from  senior 
regional  and  national  commanders. 

JAMES  H.  PATTON,  JR. 

Captain,  U.S.  Navy  (Ret.) 


Keefer,  Edward  C.,  ed.  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
U.S.:  Vietnam,  January  1969— July  1970,  vol.  6. 
Washington,  D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  2006.  1,173pp.  $65 

This  State  Department  volume,  the  first 
of  five  that  will  cover  the  end  period  of 
the  Vietnam  War,  documents  major 
foreign  policy  issues  of  the  Nixon  ad¬ 
ministration,  with  a  focus  on  U.S.  pol¬ 
icy  toward  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  to 


a  lesser  extent  Laos  during  the  period  of 
January  1969  to  July  1970.  What  a  time 
it  was! 

In  the  1968  presidential  campaign,  can¬ 
didate  Richard  M.  Nixon  stated  that  he 
had  a  plan  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  “plan”  was  embry¬ 
onic.  When  he  took  office  he  moved 
slowly,  convinced  that  how  the  United 
States  ended  the  war  would  have  an  en¬ 
during  impact  on  future  American  for¬ 
eign  policy.  JJenry  Kissinger,  Nixon’s 
national  security  adviser,  became  the 
key  figure  in  the  effort  to  end  the  war,  a 
program  that  became  known  as 
“Vietnamization.” 

Vietnamization  was  directed  toward  the 
upgrading  of  South  Vietnamese  forces, 
which  was  to  be  accompanied  by 
phased  withdrawals  of  U.S.  forces. 
Completion  would  depend  on  how 
things  went  in  Vietnam.  This  work,  in 
addition  to  documenting  policy  efforts 
to  move  this  program  along,  also  docu¬ 
ments  efforts  to  convince  Hanoi  that  it 
was  dealing  with  a  strong  adversary:  for 
example,  secret  U.S.  bombing  of  Cam¬ 
bodia,  integration  of  the  secret  war  in 
Laos  with  the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  and 
covert  operations  against  North 
Vietnam. 

One  of  the  principal  themes  developed 
here  is  the  search  for  a  negotiated  settle¬ 
ment,  first  in  the  Paris  Peace  Talks  and 
then  through  secret  meetings  between 
Kissinger  and  North  Vietnamese  foreign 
minister  Xuan  Thuy  and  special  adviser 
Le  Due  Tho.  Here,  and  throughout  the 
book,  Kissinger’s  memorandums  to 
Nixon  are  the  key  documents.  Many  ap¬ 
pear  in  Kissinger’s  memoirs;  however,  in 
this  work  they  are  more  complete. 

In  March  1970,  Cambodia’s  Norodom 
Sihanouk  was  overthrown  by  the  Lon 
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Nol  government.  For  years  enemy 
sanctuaries  and  supply  caches  on  the 
border  area  of  that  country  had  been  a 
problem  for  Americans  and  South  Viet¬ 
namese.  Now  there  was  a  government 
in  Phnom  Penh  that  would  permit 
something  to  be  done  about  it.  By  April, 
the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
forces  were  mounting  operations  in  the 
former  sanctuaries. 

Soon  the  notion  of  American  forces 
participating  in  cross-border  operations 
was  considered.  The  last  third  of  this 
book  is  dedicated  to  the  Cambodian  in¬ 
cursion,  and  here  Keefer’s  editorial 
notes  and  footnotes  are  particularly 
valuable.  Some  touch  upon  the  U.S.  do¬ 
mestic  situation  that  developed  in  that 
unforgettable  spring  of  1970:  “On  May 
4,  1970  at  approximately  4:45  p.m.,  the 
President  told  Kissinger,  ‘At  Kent  State 
there  were  4  or  5  killed  today.  But  that 
place  has  been  bad  for  quite  some 
time.’”  The  footnote  goes  on  to  develop 
related  conversations  through  May  7. 

This  volume  is  an  essential  source  for 
anyone  researching  the  period,  in  par¬ 
ticular  American  foreign  and  military 
policy  toward  Southeast  Asia.  Edward 
Keefer  has  done  an  outstanding  job  in 
bringing  together  and  giving  focus  to 
this  vital  aspect  of  American  foreign 
policy  during  the  early  Nixon 
administration. 

DOUGLAS  KINNARD 

Brigadier  General,  U.S.  Army  (Ret.) 

Professor  Emeritus,  University  of  Vermont 


Anderson,  Fred.  The  War  That  Made  America:  A 
Short  History  of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  New 
York:  Viking,  2005.  293pp.  $25.95 


“It  is  the  nature  of  great  events  to  ob¬ 
scure  the  great  events  that  came  before 
them.”  This  memorable  phrasing  begins 
nineteenth-century  historian  Francis 
Parkman’s  masterwork  on  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe. 
One  hundred  twenty  years  later,  Fred 
Anderson’s  The  War  That  Made  Amer¬ 
ica  clears  away  with  lucid  prose  and  ef¬ 
fective  narrative  style  the  obscurity  that 
has  veiled  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
Described  as  the  “first  world  war”  by 
Winston  Churchill,  it  was  the  fourth  in 
a  series  of  six  wars  fought  between  En¬ 
gland  and  France  and  their  various  allies 
between  1689  and  1815.  It  enflamed 
French  Canada  and  British  North 
America  from  the  Carolinas  to  Nova 
Scotia,  and  it  spread  to  Europe,  the  Ca¬ 
ribbean,  West  Africa,  India,  and  even¬ 
tually  to  the  Philippines.  Despite  this 
nearly  worldwide  conflagration  and  the 
approximately  800,000  total  military 
casualties  that  occurred  in  all  theaters, 
this  conflict  (also  commonly  known  as 
the  Seven  Years’  War)  is  no  more  fa¬ 
miliar  to  most  Americans  than  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  according  to 
Anderson.  His  highly  readable  and  con¬ 
cise  history,  primarily  focused  on  the 
fierce  struggle  from  1754  to  1760  be¬ 
tween  the  British,  the  French,  and  nu¬ 
merous  American  Indian  nations  for 
control  of  North  America,  elegantly 
remedies  this  lack  of  familiarity. 

Anderson,  a  history  professor  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  and  a  former 
Army  infantry  officer,  is  the  author  of 
Crucible  of  War:  The  Seven  Years’  War 
and  the  Fate  of  Empire  in  British  North 
America,  1 754-1 766,  winner  of  the 
Francis  Parkman  and  Mark  Lynton  his¬ 
tory  prizes  in  2001.  The  War  That  Made 
America  is  a  scaled-down  telling  of  that 
prize-winning  epic;  it  is  also  a 
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companion  to  a  four-hour  PBS  televi¬ 
sion  series  of  the  same  name.  There  is 
plenty  of  history  to  write  about  in  this 
war  and  in  the  momentous  clash  of  em¬ 
pires,  usually  viewed  by  Americans  as 
only  hazy  background  to  the  American 
Revolution.  Throughout  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  distribution 
of  power  in  the  northern  colonies  had 
been  kept  in  balance  by  the  powerful 
Iroquois  Confederacy,  which  skillfully 
played  the  French  against  the  British  in 
order  to  survive  and  thrive.  But  by 
midcentury,  colonial  expansion  and 
land  speculation,  plus  the  Iroquois’ 
own  miscalculations,  had  led  to  con¬ 
flict.  The  initial  confrontation  was 
sparked  in  a  remote  Allegheny  glen  by  a 
young  George  Washington,  whose 
small  militia  and  Indian  scouting  party 
had  a  brief  firefight  with  a  French  re¬ 
connaissance  force.  From  this  spark 
events  were  set  in  train  that  would  see 
early  French  successes  but  eventually 
lead  to  a  “most  unequivocal”  Anglo- 
American  victory  (in  large  part  enabled 
by  the  Royal  Navy),  one  that  would  de¬ 
stroy  the  American  empire  of  France 
and  place  the  British  crown  at  its  zenith 
after  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  ratified  in 
1763. 

Anderson,  now  perhaps  the  preeminent 
historian  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  relates  this  complex  history  in  an 
insightful  and  succinct  account.  From 
the  gilded  halls  of  power — Whitehall 
and  Versailles — to  the  remote  banks  of 
the  Monongahela  in  the  Ohio  Valley, 
the  story  and  its  principal  participants 
are  clearly  described.  The  key  roles  of 
Indian  leaders,  such  as  the  Delaware 


chief  Teedyuscung,  the  Seneca  chief 
Tanaghrisson  (the  “Half  King”),  and 
later  the  Ottawa  war  chief  Pontiac,  and 
their  political  and  war-fighting  skills  are 
made  unmistakably  apparent.  Numer¬ 
ous  French  and  English  military  leaders, 
including  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm 
and  Brigadier  General  James  Wolfe, 
struck  down  within  minutes  of  each 
other  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  in 
front  of  Quebec,  are  also  effectively 
portrayed.  But  Anderson’s  story  is 
more  than  a  chronological  history, 
along  with  its  significant  characters;  it 
is  also  the  tale  of  cultural  and  inter- 
cultural  interaction,  with  Indians  and 
their  different  tribal  interests  an  inte¬ 
gral  part  of  it. 

In  the  end,  the  war  overturned  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  on  two  continents,  es¬ 
sentially  subjugated  the  Native 
American  nations  and  destroyed  their 
control  of  their  own  destinies  and 
lands,  and  lit  the  “long  fuse”  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Professor 
Anderson’s  skillful  account  of  this  rich 
history  is  a  cautionary  story,  pointing 
out  the  unpredictability  and  irony  that 
attend  war  and  the  pursuit  of  power, 
and  how  “even  the  most  complete  vic¬ 
tories  can  sow  the  seeds  of  reversal  and 
defeat  for  victors  too  dazzled  by  suc¬ 
cess  to  remember  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
only  human.”  This  excellent  primer  by 
a  distinguished  historian  makes  a  most 
convincing  case  that  the  French  and 
Indian  War  transformed  the  colonists’ 
world  forever,  that  “it  is  not  too  much 
to  call  it  the  war  that  made  America.” 

WILLIAM  CALHOUN 
Naval  War  College 
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Adm.  Robert  J.  Natter,  U.S.  Navy  (Ret.) 
and  Adm.  Donald  Pilling,  U.S.  Navy 
(Ret.),  “Achieving  the  Right  Mix,”  U.S. 
Naval  Institute  Proceedings  (October 
2006),  pp.  14-16.  Cogent  advocacy  for 
modernizing  Navy  Aegis  surface  com¬ 
batants  through  a  Surface  Life  Exten¬ 
sion  Program  as  part  of  a  hedging 
strategy  against  constrained  budgets  for 
future  ship  construction. 

Christopher  J.  Lamb  and  Irving  Lachow, 
“Reforming  Pentagon  Decisionmaking,” 
Joint  Force  Quarterly  (4th  Quarter  2006), 
pp.  68-71.  A  radical  proposal  for  im¬ 
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for  senior  Department  of  Defense 
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tion  of  the  recent  Quadrennial  Defense 
Review. 
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December  2006),  pp.  103-15.  An  eye¬ 
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the  U.S.  Navy  and  global  maritime 
cooperation. 
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OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 


“ARMED  GROUPS”  WORKSHOP 

The  Consortium  for  the  Study  of  Intelligence,  a  project  of  the  National  Strategy 
Information  Center  (NSIC),  has  developed  a  syllabus,  intended  for  defense  and 
intelligence  professionals,  that  examines  the  complex  nature  of  armed  groups, 
assessing  the  challenges  they  now  pose  to  U.S.  security  and  exploring  ap¬ 
proaches  for  meeting  them.  From  Monday  through  Friday,  16-20  July  2007,  the 
consortium  will  sponsor  a  workshop  for  twenty- five  faculty  members  from  mil¬ 
itary  and  intelligence  schools.  The  workshop  will  be  held  at  the  Kent  Manor  Inn, 
near  Annapolis  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  workshop  will  introduce  the  subject 
matter  of  the  course  and  ways  to  teach  it.  The  program,  which  combines  presen¬ 
tations,  discussions,  and  practical  exercises,  will  be  directed  by  Dr.  Roy  Godson, 
professor  of  government  at  Georgetown  University  and  president  of  NSIC,  and 
Dr.  Richard  Shultz,  professor  and  director  of  international  security  studies  at  the 
Fletcher  School  of  Tufts  University  and  director  of  research  at  the  Consortium 
for  the  Study  of  Intelligence.  The  workshop  will  be  open  to  faculty  members 
from  U.S.  defense  and  intelligence  schools  who  teach  in  the  areas  of  inter¬ 
national  relations,  foreign  policy,  intelligence,  and  security  studies  and  who  are 
interested  in  learning  how  to  teach  a  course  (or  part  of  one)  on  armed  groups.  To 
apply  please  e-mail  the  consortium  at  info@intelligenceconsortium.org,  attach¬ 
ing  a  letter  about  your  professional  background  and  interests,  a  CV,  and  a  re¬ 
quest  for  an  application.  The  consortium  will  cover  the  cost  of  accommodations 
(room  and  board)  at  Kent  Manor  Inn;  participants  will  be  responsible  for  their 
travel  expenses.  For  information,  e-mail  rgodson@strategycenter.org. 

THE  NAVAL  HISTORICAL  CENTER,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

The  Director  of  Naval  History  has  awarded  to  Lt.  Joseph  R  Slaughter  II,  USN,  the 
$5,000  Rear  Admiral  Samuel  Eliot  Morison  Scholarship,  which  is  open  to  serv¬ 
ing  officers  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  who  are  pursuing  a  graduate  degree  in 
history  or  a  related  field;  to  Jakub  J.  Grygiel,  the  2005  Rear  Admiral  Ernest  M. 
Eller  Prize  in  Naval  History;  and  to  Christopher  A.  Ford  and  David  A. 
Rosenberg,  honorable  mention  in  the  same  competition.  For  information  and 
application  forms  relating  to  these  award  programs,  consult  the  Naval  Historical 
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Center’s  website,  www.history.navy.mil,  or  contact  Dr.  Edward  J.  Marolda,  Se¬ 
nior  Historian,  at  (202)  433-3940. 

New  and  forthcoming  publications  from  NHC  include  Edward  J.  Marolda, 
ed.,  The  U.S.  Navy  and  the  Korean  War  (Naval  Institute  Press,  Spring  2007);  Robert  J. 
Schneller,  Jr.,  Anchor  of  Resolve:  A  Short  History  of  U.S.  Naval  Forces  Central 
Command/Fifth  Fleet  (Naval  Historical  Center,  Spring  2007);  John  Darrell 
Sherwood,  Black  Sailor,  White  Navy:  Racial  Unrest  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  the 
Vietnam  War  Era  (New  York:  New  York  University  Press,  2007);  Charles  E. 
Brodine,  Jr.,  Michael  J.  Crawford,  and  Christine  F.  Hughes,  eds.,  Interpreting  Old 
Ironsides:  Handbook  ofUSS  Constitution  (Naval  Historical  Center,  Spring  2007); 
and  an  online  version  of  Edward  W.  Callahan,  ed.,  List  of  Officers  of  the  Navy  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Marine  Corps  from  1 775  to  1 900,  prepared  by  Christine  F. 
Hughes  and  other  members  of  the  Early  History  Branch,  Naval  Historical  Cen¬ 
ter,  available  at  www.history.navy.mil/books/callahan/index.htm. 

The  center  planned  a  series  of  seminars  for  2007:  “Capturing  Jonathan  Pollard,” 
by  Ronald  J.  Olive,  Tuesday,  23  January  2007;  “African  American  Naval  Officers  in 
the  Wake  of  a  Revolution,”  by  Captain  Jeffrey  K.  Sapp,  USN,  Tuesday,  20  February 
2007;  “Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Women  at  War,”  by  James  E.  Wise,  Jr.,  USN  (Ret.), 
Tuesday,  20  March  2007;  “Reinvigorating  NATO’s  Naval  Strategy:  Challenge  and 
Response  of  the  1960s,”  by  Robert  Davis,  Tuesday,  17  April  2007;  and  “Amirs,  Admi¬ 
rals,  and  Desert  Sailors,”  by  Dr.  David  F.  Winkler,  Tuesday,  15  May  2007;  “The  Long 
Ride  of  the  Surface  Warrior,  1942-1944,”  by  James  Hornfischer,  Tuesday,  19  June 
2007.  All  will  be  held  from  12:00  to  1:00  PM  in  the  National  Museum  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  Building  76,  Washington  Navy  Yard,  Washington,  D.C.  For  additional 
information  contact  the  Senior  Historian,  Naval  Historical  Center,  Dr.  Edward  J. 
Marolda,  at  (202)  433-3940  or  edward.marolda@navy.mil. 


